
































A Test That Took Thirty 


Years! 


N 1893—30 years ago—the first lot of Dupont Smokeless Powder was 

manufactured. A small canister containing a sample of this powder 
was recently found in the office of Mr. A. Felix du Pont. Time has 
almost effaced the printing on the canister—but what of the powder? 


On May 25, 1922, it was loaded into shells and accurately tested. The 
results showed that it was in every respect as good as it was on the day it 


was made. 


The development of Smokeless Powder has kept pace with time, and today 
we are building into a better powder, the same time and weather-resisting 
qualities which existed in the first batch. 


Is it any wonder that we can guarantee that all loads of Dupont or BALL- 
IstITE will be chemically and ballistically right for an indefinite period? 


This quality and this guarantee insure the safety and accuracy of your 
shooting. You cannot get this insurance when you buy shells that are not 


marked with the brand of powder. 


You CAN get this insurance by specifying “DUPONT” 
or “BALLISTITE” when buying your ammunition 
and seeing that the name appears on the shell box, 
carton or top-shot wad. 


QU POND 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
Sporting Powder Division 








Wilmington Delaware 
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Vacation Days 


in the Out-of-Doors require special clothes to insure the 
greatest fun. 
Duxbak and Kamp-it vacation togs are designed by 
skillful tailors who are also sportsmen. They meet every be 
ty lle requirement of trying service, protection, and conveni- AND BREECHES 
em ence, combining style and good appearance. 
Duxbak togs are rainproofed, warm, and exception- 


ally strong in wearing qualities. 
Kamp-it clothes are light in weight, strong in wear- 


ing quaities, but are not rainproofed. Ladies usually 
select Kamp-it. 


RIDING BREECHES 


Your Sporting Goods Dealer can supply you, as 
or a postal brings our 1922 style book. aati it 


HUNTING VEST UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 4 Hickory Street Utica, N.Y. 


and Kamp-it 
uxbak, ovine tas 
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Steel Fishing Roc 
Kingfisher Silk Fishi ing Lig 








MenWho Know 
Demand 


Meek Reels 


GTRENGTH, power and smooth- 
ness of action are the require- 
ments demanded in a fine fishing 
reel. Meek and Blue Grass Reels 
are built with as much care as is 
the finest watch. They are not 
cheap reels —they are made for 
fishermen who want the best. 


Tied ale aati a teas 








The reputation the Meek Reel 
has attained has led others to imi- 
tate. Of course imitations are 
always inferior. Meek and Blue 
Grass Reels are guaranteed for 
two years from date of sale against 
all defects in workmanship and 
material. 





Bristol Steel Fishing Rods and 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines have 
also attained the same popularity 
as Meek and Blue Grass Reels 
with real fishermen.. If your dealer 
cannot supply you with the styles 
you want in these three products, 
you can buy direct from the factory 
at catalog prices. 

Do you play golf? The Bristol 
Steel Golf Shaft is lighter than 
hickory. This throws the weight 
lower thus making a more perfectly 
balanced club. 
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THE SHELTER TENT IS BOTH ATTRACTIVE AND SUCCESSFUL IN THE PURPOSE IT FULFILLS 


Carrying Your Home on Your Back 


If you have contemplated taking a hiking trip, camping out as you go, 


(TIME was when the only form of camping 
out that was given publicity in print 
was that which concerned the permanent 
imp and its equipment. It does seem 
strange, and yet it was not such a long time 
go when it was considered inviting a 
mighty hazard indeed even to spend a few 
veeks or days in a wall tent with an equip- 
ment hardly less complete than that found 
in the average kitchen. That was back in 
the days when outdoor life was attractive 
but to a small coterie; now the number of 
juters and campers may be said to be legion 
and in saying so I do not think that I am 
xaggerating the matter in the least. The 
ceneral impulse, it seems, is to get out close 
to the bosom of old Mother Nature, and no 
doubt in the general accounting for the 
benefit derived by the American people as 
result is of inestimable value, and no 
doubt the greater merits and rewards of this 
nnual turnout will be reflected in a more 
staunch citizenship—a healthier race. The 
nost natural impulse associated with a 
tuman being is to directly or indirectly re- 
urn to the soil. If this impulse is stifled 
he result of the repression is a general dis- 
utisfaction, for a genuine desire to “get 
lose to nature” is instilled in man’s very 
ones. Probably there would be thousands 
1ore enjoying the benefits of the out-of-doors 
n the summer would they but forsake the 
belief that discomfort and camping are syn- 
onymous. With the average person camping 
ut is a form of hardship that must be en- 
jured that a doubtful good, as a result, will 


this article may interest you 


Robert Page Lincoln 


accrue; that the drip, drip, drip of rain on 
the face coming from leaky places in the 
canvas is a “thriller,” and that feasting upon 
burnt food and blistering the hands over the 
fire is the something different from the usual 
run of things, and in camping out must be 
accepted with the nonchalance of a musher. 
Probably these things are not always easy 
to avoid; but as a rule they can be struck 
from the list. 

The coming of the automobile into promi- 
nence, and in such great numbers, has meant 
an annual turnout that bids fair to see our 
highways dotted with outers; and now, too, 
since so many tents are on the market es- 
pecially adapted to the service of the man 
who takes his outing in this manner. There 
is something extremely fascinating in taking 
the auto-trail, setting up your tent against 
the auto each night and viewing new scenes 
every day. It is much the same fascination 
that makes a canoe trip so out of the ordin- 
ary, even extraordinary. And in the same 
breath it may be said that some of the fas- 
cination of all forms of camping is drawn 
upon to make the hiker’s way of going about 
it one which, while far from original, is cer- 
tainly an introductory to getting close to 
nature in its most inviting and comradely 
sense. 

The man who “goes light” and carries his 
home and provisions on his back probably 
has need and reason to use more care in the 


selection of the various articles that go with 
his outfit than any other camper. To make 
a short carry is not a thing to cause worry. 
But to make long carries, up to ten miles or 
even more, carrying a heavy pack is quite 
another matter. After a few miles every 
surplus ounce to the outfit becomes truly a 
dead weight. Every article, therefore, from 
the tent down must be reckoned from the 
viewpoint (1) of bulk and (2) of heft. 
Both of these are considerations of great 
importance, and the success of such a trip 
may be said to depend upon how closely you 
conform with these rules. If you hike alone 
it is even more a demand that you econo- 
mize on space and heft; but if two make 
the trip together, many things are simplified, 
for the burden will more equally be divided. 
For instance, if it is a tent that comes in 
two parts, and which is buttoned together 
with snap buttons, one man can carry one 
part and the other the other half. Likewise 
may it be said about the blankets—two can 
sleep on one and use one as a cover, and 
each carry a blanket when hiking. A di- 
vision of the goods, it can be seen, lightens 
the burden considerably, and for that reason 
it is eminently better for two to make such 
a trip than one. Of course, where a hiker 
follows well-traveled roads and is constantly 
in contact with civilization, that is different; 
but where the habitations of men are not so 
readily within access, the matter must be 
most systematically considered. 

Probably no shelter tent is better known 
than the army “pup” tent; and no shelter 
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tent has been more damned than this one. 
To say that it will accommodate two sleepers 
will arouse a storm of disapproval and evoke 
the brimstone. But altho thousands have 
used the pup tent, no one has ever thought 
it possible to improve on it. Yet it can be 
improved—by merely adding around the bot- 
tom a wall one foot in depth. If this be 
done, it will be found that the impossible 
has taken on all the shades of the possible; 
and altho in the sense of things it has be- 
come something in the shape of a wall tent, 
not a great deal is added to its heft—indeed 
nothing noticeable. The pup tent planned 
as here directed will permit of fine space; 
and some of its better features are that it 
will stay put to the ground and weather a 
storm, and it is not drafty. If a fire be 
made in front on the cooler 
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one will exterminate it. This is a good point 
to remember, by the way. 

The one point in favor of those tents with 
a steep pitch (as for instance the tepee type 
of tent) is that the rain is shed without lin- 
gering long enough on the canvas to give it 
a soaking. However, where a shelter tent 
obtains with a flatish pitch, trouble is often 
encountered. What is it possible in the 
weight of tents of this sort, such as have a 
steep pitch. The Hudson Bay type will go 
a little over 4 pounds; the Snow tent is a 
5-pounder, and the so-called Miner’s tent, 
furnished in silk, will go to a little over 6 
pounds. There are weights that need not 
trouble the hiker, and if purchased in water- 
proofed or so-called silk material are excep- 
tionally well fitted for the purpose in view. 





nights (while it is not true that 
the heat will radiate thru the 
whole of its area), a part of the 
tent at least will be warmed. 

A tent I have been greatly 
enamored with is shown in one 
of the illustrations. This tent 
has so conformed to the rules 
that make for an ideal shelter 
tent that I have come to believe 
it the best of them all. As will 
be noticed, it is circular at the 
bottom, it being 6 feet in diam- 
eter. In height it is about 5 feet. 
It is a semi-military tent, being 
buttoned together with buttons of 
the press-together type. Each 
man carries a half, and for that 
reason, altho it goes up to 12 
pounds weight, it is easily dis- 
pensed with. It may be set up 
with a pole in the center, but 
since this is not to be thought of 
having in the way, the tent may 
be erected in another manner— 
the better way shown in the 
photograph. Along the ridge, 
which is about 2% feet, are five 
loops of canvas. Thru this runs 
the short ridge pole. This may 
either be fastened by means of 
a rope tied to the center of the 
stick to the branch of a tree 
overhead, or be connected up to 
three shear poles set up as shown 
in the photograph. This, by the 











way, I have found far the best. 
The tent buttons up along the 
front and has bobbinet or net- 
ting in front. This permits of sufficient ven- 
tilation, and in rainy weather may be covered 
over with a piece of canvas. A tent such as 
this will accommodate two very nicely, with 
room to spare. It is easy to set up, and it 
takes but a few minutes to take it down. 

Now, the above is not written to boost the 
tent in question for the simple reason that 
I doubt if it is now made or can be found 
on the market. However, it merely will 
serve to give my idea of what constitutes a 
perfectly well-thought-out design for a 
shelter tent. So far as open front shelter 
tents for summer use are concerned with 
me, you can have all of them you desire. 
True, in cold weather they permit of huge 
fires being made in front of them to radiate 
heat inward, but in summer when heat is 
not so greatly in demand, but some protec- 
tion from mosquitos an absolute necessity, 
give me the closed-in tent with its netting 
sewed in in front as a means of ventilation. 
Then when these winged devils gather by 
the millions on the netting, eager to get in, 
and not one buzzes around your ears, you 
offer up thanks for the closed-in tent. One 
mosquito in a tent is equal to a hundred or 
more of them when it comes to keeping one 
awake. For this reason it is best to light 
the camp candle and scare up any that are 
sitting on the canvas inside after you are 
closed up for the night. In such a case the 
mere passing of the flame over the winged 
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Nights in the North or in the mountains of 
the West are none too balmy—at least many 
such nights are not. If a closed-in tent is 
used, two sleeping together will produce 
enough heat to keep warm without any fire, 
providing, too, that the floor or ground of 
the tent is thickly laid with cedar or balsam 
tips—something that I demand before laying 
down the blanket for the night. I build 
this up with heavier boughs around the edge 





The tent for the hiker, it should be 
remembered, is far different from other 
tents. A shelter is merely a means to 
a bed, with a protecting roof overhead. 
Some of these tents are made of very 
light material, waterproofed, of balloon 
silk or other material. Some may be 
rolled up in a roll not more than 4 
inches in diameter and 16 inches in 
length. This can be tucked into the 
pack to take up very little space; but 
it also should be remembered that there 
is little space to throw away inside. 
Shelter tents for the hiker weigh from 
3 to 10 or 12 pounds. A little greater 
weight may be added when the tent is 
one of the sort that goes together with 
press buttons, each man to carry a half 
of the tent. 











so there will not be a hollow there for me 
to roll into, and I make it slope gradually 
toward the doorway. I build it up gener- 
_ ously at the head, for that takes the place 
of the pillow; a shirt rolled up or covered 
over a duffle bag makes for an elegant pil. 

low. I have also used the pack-sack for a 

pillow. 

The selection of the cooking kit for the 
hiker’s outfit is one that is not only import- 
ant, but it is one not without its difficulties. 
There is no end of things that one would 
like to take along on a hiking trip, but the 
greater number of these articles have in the 
end to be discarded. Weight is the sword 
that hangs over one and must be obeyed; 
and yet if the selection be made canefully, 
observing certain rules, no trouble will be 

had in attaining to real service 
in the hiker’s culinary depart- 
ment. 

The cooking-outfit must be of 
the nesting type—that is to say, 
one pot or kettle must nest inside 
of the other, etc. The photo- 
graph will show one of these 
cooking kits, which anyone can 
make up by buying them so that 
one will fit inside of the other. 
In the foreground of the picture 
is the main kettle, which is like 
a pail with a wire handle that 
detaches. This kettle is a trifle 
over 6 inches deep by 8 inches 
in diameter. The other kettle 
stands by the knee of the person 
in the photograph. This just fits 
inside of the larger kettle. Next 
the coffee pot (shown on the 
grate) fits inside of the kettle 
just fitted in; and the tin cups 
are put inside of the coffee pot 
along with the spoons. The tin 
plates fit over the top of the 
main kettle. A canvas bag that 
just fits over the main kettle is 
now pulled on. The frying pan 
has a detachable handle-holder; 
the handle can be carried along 
or a new one cut as needed. The 
frying pan is now put in at the 
top of the tin plates and the bag 
is drawn tight with the cords, 
and there you are—everything 
compact and no space lost. The 
cooking kit thus made up should 
not weigh over 5 pounds. You 
can pick these various items up 
in any store at small cost. Either heavy tin 
or aluminum go nicely. The one good point 
scored for aluminum ware is that it is light. 
However, for real stuff it is hard to beat a 
good grade of tin, which is quite heavy. 
The object to be attained is to see that they 
“nest,” one article inside of the other. 

A practical need for the man hiking it in 
the woods or on the road is a small grate to 
cook or fry over. A collapsible grate of this 
sort can be slipped into a heavy canvas slip 
envelope when you strike camp and stowed 
away in the pack-sack to take up little or no 
room to speak of. As will be noticed in the 
photograph, there is part of a stump used 
as a windbreak. A year or so ago I in- 
vented a collapsible camp-grate with two 
ends and the back having tin sides that 
would drop down. However, this grate was 
2 feet by 1 foot in dimensions, and was, and 
is, quite too large to lug around. The pur- 
pose of the tin sides was to break the wind, 
for it is quite impossible to conduct a de- 
cent fire under one of these grates unless 
there is a windbreak of some sort. 

Methods of carrying an outfit is a matter 
for careful consideration. A man may be 
able to select his tent, his cook kit, his 
blankets, etc., but he may fall down on the 
means of carrying the combined assortment, 
his home, his bed and his kitchen. In the 
North the means of carrying luggage or 
camp paraphernalia is by means of the tump 
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ess. The goods are gathered into duffle 
; or food bags, as the case may be; they 
arranged on the straps, and buckled in. 
L<ually such loads as are carried in the 
North are heavy. We do not care to touch 
that form of roughing it here—since we 
concerned with the method of going light 
snd carrying as light materials as possible. 
In the northern states and in the West to a 
at extent the pack is used. Now, there 
is a great deal of difference between a knap- 
sack and a packsack. The regulation Duluth 
nacksack will accommodate upwards of 60 
70 pounds; it has two straps, one passing 
ver one shoulder and one over the other. 
[his, to my way of thinking, is the most 
commendable packsack I know of; but care 
must be taken in arranging the goods in the 
sack so that no hard bumps will be knawing 
nto the back. After a few miles, if there 
are any such bumps, you will become pain- 
fully conscious of them. It is best, there- 
fore, to arrange the softer materials next to 
the back—the blanket say—and the bulkier 
goods on the “outside.” The tent (in the 
form of a roll) can be carried on top of the 
pack. In this manner more room can be 
had inside of the packsack for food. 





Now, the object to be attained in any 
camping is comfort. There is a stand- 
ard joke about the “solid comfort” af- 
forded by sleeping on the ground with 
a rock for a pillow—the “pleasure” of 
dripping rain on your face; the struggle 
with the winged marauders coming on 
in endless battalions—these and num- 
berless other intimations tending to pro- 
fanity and disgust have put a black spot 

on the mode of living that nature meant 
: for us. If you hike in a settled country, 
and can obtain hay for a bedding, use 
that. If leaves and dry marsh grasses 
obtain, make a bed of that; or, if you 
travel in the balsam and cedar country, 
then you have the best material in the 
world for a bed that will woo you to 
instant sleep. 











Trim off the finest twigs, as these will 
pressure and will 


yield under leave no 
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THE COOK KIT 


bumps of wood to keep you awake. Do not 
be afraid to make the bed deep enough. I 
figure that one foot depth of cedar and 
balsam twigs, fine cut, will make a depth of 
six inches when pressed down by lying on it. 

The thrill in the hiker’s way of going 
about it is that it is so natural; and it is so 
truly getting close to nature. To some the 
selection of the outfit is not a troublesome 
matter; some want as little cover over them- 
selves as possible. It is possible to make a 
tent-out of muslin, sewing it on the sewing 
machine, that will. be perfectly well fitted 
for the hiker’s use. This can be water- 
proofed by a gasoline and melted paraffin 
mixture; indeed, this mixture will be suit- 
able for any tent, and is satisfactory’ all 
around. It consists of melting paraffin and 
pouring it while hot into the gasoline, the 
proportions being two parts of paraffin to 








This is speedily brushed 
into the canvas while it is thin. The best 
time to apply this is on a hot day. A tent 
waterproofed in this way can be of very light 
texture, and muslin is as good as any. 
There are some hardened physically, to 
whom sleeping on the ground is comfort, 
even tho bare ground be the mattress. They 
may be few and far between, but they are 
to be found. However, this comes from 
roughing it and being close to Nature year 
after year. It is said of Daniel Boone that 
he never slept in a bed; and in his later 
years when given the choicest room in a 
hotel he would invariably curl up in the 
corner and at once go to sleep. But the 
man of the city who goes out to commune 
with nature, hiking or otherwise, had best 
practice more discretion. City life at best 
has a tendency to softening a person and 


one of gasoline. 





THE HIKER’S WAY 
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making him unfit; hence many a trip into 
the world of the out-of-doors is broken up 
thru inability to stand it. It is well for the 
man contemplating a hiking trip to start 
sleeping on the floor three weeks before the 
date of the trip. This will serve to accustom 
the body to the change from down to dirt. 
Likewise the change of foods should be 
practiced, starting at least three weeks be- 
fore the trip. Is there anything more ridicu- 
lous than a man wont to partake of the best 
of food, and the richest, starting in all of a 
sudden on the hiker’s bill of fare? Is it 
any wonder that so many stomachs of camp- 
ers are upset? Why, the stomach isn’t given 
one-tenth of a chance! 

Now, it is a strange fact, but true never- 
theless, that any camping trip, well planned 
and executed, or poorly conducted and an 
inglorious failure, becomes in latter days of 
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remembrance a red letter trip. The first, 
however, is the object to strive for; the sec- 
ond to shy from. 

Camping out in the hiker’s way teaches 


man really how little he needs to get alor; 
with in this world, and is therefore a less: ; 
that every man should study over. It w:! 
bring revelations to the mind; it will cles 
away cobwebs; and it will rejuvenate {o 
the simple reason that it quickens to |i 
the hidden but not dead primitive instincis 
in man that are the vim and joy back of his 
whole existence. There is a reason why, ten 
days after the start of a trip, one feels that 
“T can walk all day” or “I feel as tho I'd 
like to climb trees.” It is then man truly 
marvels, for he feels like doing this after 
eating three or four flapjacks and a slice of 
bacon, whereas in the city even a large slice 
of ham, two eggs and muffins, etc., did not 
take away the hungry feeling. Truly, get- 
ting close to nature in the hiker’s way is a 
revelation to the man who has burrowed 
into city life so deep that he thinks he’! 
never get out! 
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On the Dinwoody for Big Horn Sheep 


A visit to Wyoming’s great sheep fields described by one who has hunted 
these animals extensively in Wyoming and in the Far North 


N JULY, 1921, in company with my wife 

and little girl, a lady friend of my wife’s 
and four boys who had been helping me 
with my honey crop, I left Riverton, Wyo., 
by car and truck for Upper Dinwoody Lake, 
about sixty-five miles from Riverton, for a 
few days’ outing and fishing trip. 

One of the boys—Joe for short—and I 
started for the high peaks—a hard day’s 
climb up—with nothing along except camera 
and binoculars and one day’s grub. We 
wanted to find a horse trail into the inner 
part of the Dinwoody, as I expected to make 
a trip into this country the coming hunting 
season for mountain sheep. 

We were off at early sunrise, as we knew 
we had a long trip before us. The day was 
very hot and we had no water all day until 
late that night above timberline, around 
11,000 feet altitude. We had plenty of water 
that night. Just after sundown the sky be- 
came filled with black clouds. The light- 
ning flashed and the thunder rolled and 
roared. If you have never witnessed a storm 
in the mountains, you do not know what this 
night was like. The roaring of the thunder 
sounds like rapid gun fire. e 

We could see that the rain was not going 
to stop soon, so we went back to timber-line, 
gathered some old logs for a fire and built 
a lean-to. We got quite wet doing this, but 
the lean-to shed the water, and we were soon 
able to dry out by the fire. The night was 
very cold for B. V.D.s, so we were mighty 
glad to see daylight appear again. 

In the morning we climbed up on top of 


Goat’s Flat. This is a very appropriate name groceries and equipment from Riverton. 


Text and Photos by 
B. M. Caraway 


for the mountain, as I don’t believe anything 
but a goat could exist there, and they would 
be tough eating. I know, for I have tasted 
their meat. The elevation here was 12,300. 
From here we went over to the head of Torry 
Creek, back to the West Fork of Dinwoody, 
close to old Bear Tooth, and then followed 
back around the rim on top. We saw sev- 
eral fresh tracks made by large rams, but 
no sheep. After taking a few pictures we 
started back for camp, probably twenty 
miles off. We spent two or three more days 
in camp and then all of the party went back 
to Riverton except the ladies and myself. 
I wanted to see a Mr. Fred Brown in Dubois. 
Right here I will say that Mr. Brown is one 
of the best sheep hunters I ever knew, and 
I doubt very much if there is a man living 
who can beat him at the game. 

‘I was directed to where Fred was working 
and found him operating a saw mill. He 
was on the opposite side of the river, so it 
was necessary for me to wade Wind River. 
The stream was very swift and cold, but I 
was anxious to get Fred to go with me on a 
sheep hunt when the season opened. We 
made all plans then for starting about Sep- 
tember 15th from his mill, packing into our 
permanent camp, which we planned to make 
about two days’ hike off on the head of West 
Fork of Dinwoody River. Mr. Brown was 
to arrange for horses and I was to bring 


After the hunting season opened I started 
for Fred’s mill. I did not hear the mill 
when I got there, so let out a loud “Whoop” 
and Fred came rowing across Wind River 
in a boat. Fred had not bought his big- 
game license as yet, so he had to go down 
to the Lenore postoffice and buy one. This 
only cost him $2.50. Then we put in two 
days trying to get horses for the trip. We 
failed, however, as all the people that live 
in that part of the country own stock, and 
the big round-up was in progress, so no 
horses could be had. We were able to get 
four burros in Dubois, however, and three 
pack saddles. I had to go up to Glenn 
Jones’ dude ranch, tho, up at the Wyoming 
Tie and Timber Camp, about twenty miles 
above Dubois, for two of the burros. On the 


way back from there I , a 
stopped at C. C. Moore’s _ ‘ 4 
ranch. Mr. Moore has a dude % \ i& 
ranch, too, and is a guide j 
himself. He took me on to pay 
Dubois in his car and had 
his men drive the burros into 
town for me. 

Fred had everything ready 
when I arrived in Dubois, so 
in less than thirty minutes we 
were packed and on our way 
for the Dinwoody, which was 
to be our objective. We made 
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Dinwoody by night. On 
Torrey Creek going in I got 
a picture of Fred and the 
burros, showing the moun- 
c tains in the distance. The 
4 next day was an easy one 
for us. We only went about 
ten miles and made our per- 
manent camp at the same 
place where J. A. McGuire, 
editor of Outdoor Life, and 
Dykes had had their camp 
a few years before. We 
planned to get our rams the very next day, 
but instead we just took a hike over to old 
Bear Tooth. On the way we saw an old ewe 
and her lamb. They did not see us, however. 
The second day we climbed up the rim rock 
on Goat’s Flat over to the head of Torrey 
Creek, back down by Down’s Lake and then 
to camp. We only saw one fresh sheep’s 
track, made by a young ram. 

The next day we went up to the left of 
old Bear Tooth peak, clear over the Conti- 
: nental Divide and down on the head of 
ey Slide Creek and over the head of Clear 
Creek, back around by head of Torry Creek 





Klondike 
Lake, above 
timber-line, 
the prettiest 
lake you ever 
saw. The gla- 
cier extends 
into the edge 
of lake where 
it breaks off 
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ind down by Down’s Lake. 
Down’s Lake is a beautiful 
lake set like a jewel just at 
timber-line among. great 
crags. We arrived in camp : 
a little discouraged, as we 
had seen no sheep nor any 
signs and we had traveled 
a good eighteen or twenty 
miles. On our next trip out 
we went over on the South 





Very tops 
of crags and 
slide-rocks. 
Some rough, 
I should 
say! 
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Fork of the Dinwoody River and right close 
to the foot of Gannet’s Peak, Wyoming’s 
highest mountain—13,785 feet. I had a good 
camera along, so I took pictures on the way. 
We went past Klondike Lake. Most people 
know it as Glacier Lake, as it has a glacier 
that extends down into the water where it 
breaks off. We saw three sheep today, two 
ewes and one lamb, but they saw us first, 
so you should have seen them run and jump. 

We got in about dark after another hard 
day’s climb and tramp, and no ram yet. It 
looked bad, as we had covered some of the 
best country for mountain sheep. There was 
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plenty of feed for the sheep 








Wyoming’s 0 the mountains, and there 
highest were lots of tracks of big 
mountain, : 
eat rams, probably made during 
Peak, 13,785 the spring or early summer, 
feet high b ‘ 

ut none were fresh. Fred 






believed the sheep were still 
high up among the peaks, 
but we had climbed all the 
high ones except Gannet. 
We then concluded they 
were down around timber- 




























line. Next day we went down the Dinwoody 
about ten miles and over to the head of Dry 


Creek and then back to camp. We then 
cooked out meal—and oh, how we could stow 
away that “muck-a-muck!” (I learned that 
word while on a hunting trip in Alaska and 
the Yukon in 1920.) 

We both felt a little blue over our hunting 
luck so far, but neither would admit it. 
Next day we decided to go down the Din- 
woody, cross over Goat’s Flat and into Torry 
Creek Canyon. This was also fine sheep 
country. Fred took my glasses and I went 
down into a hidden pocket where I saw some 
fresh ram tracks. The wind 
was very strong and a fine 








Here we snow shippi 

| ee snow began whipping my 
ewes and face. 

one lamb I got back of some rocks 






to rest my eyes for awhile 
from the snow, when about 
a mile down the canyon I 
saw what I thought to be a 
sheep. The sheep are just 
the color of rocks, so | 
watched until I thought | 
qaw the sheep disappear. | 
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Fred to tell him that I 
thought I saw a sheep. He said that I was 
right, and that it was a fair-sized ram. 
Then Fred located a bunch of ewes and 
lambs over across the Dinwoody. It seemed 
funny to us after looking in the roughest 
of country to find this bunch of sheep way 
down there in the open country. We hur- 
ried back to where the raw was seen and 
went over to the point where we 
saw him. The wind was blowing strong to 
our backs and into the direction of the ram. 
I do not think from this that they are much 
on scenting and hearing. We got on top 
and down the other side a short distance 
when out jumps two fine rams. Fred yelled 
out, “Get the big one; hurry; they are get- 
ting away.” I have seen lots of sheep be- 
fore, tho, so I did not want to shoot before 
I was sure that the ram would suit me. 
They were -in and out behind big rocks in 
a flash, and about to go into a canyon, but 
I had seen he was a good-sized ram, and 
just when ofe more jump would put him in 
safety my Ross spoke and he fell dead. He 
rolled over and fell quite a distance, break- 
ing two or three inches off one horn. Fred 
opened up on the other one, and then after 
I got mine the other ram ‘had turned and 
gone back, so Fred had t6 do some tall run- 
ning. After four shots Fred connected and 
got the ram some 300 or 400 yards from 
where I killed mine. After skinning his ram 
we hung him in a scrubby timber-line pine 
and went down to see my sheep. The horns 
of mine measured 15% inches around the 
base, with a 33-inch curl. It was a nice 
head, but nothing extra to my way of 
thinking. 

It was almost dark, so I did not then get 
to take a picture of my ram. We skinned 
him out for a full mount, took some fresh 
meat and started for camp. I was wearing 
puttees and shoes with canvas uppers and 
rubber soles. They are fine for dry hunting, 
but before I got to camp the right one had 
given way and I found that I was walking 
on my sock. It was very dark when we 
reached camp. On the way we had to come 
off the side of the mountain in the dark and 


hurried back to 


right 
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THE GUIDE POSES 


Fred Brown with 
sheep horns 


close-up of the author’s 





down a rock slide. I’m not much stuck 


MD 
that kind of traveling, as a few years ayo, 
while hunting on Green River up behind o/¢ 
Square Top, just after killing a nice ram, | 


was trying to make camp at the lower end 
of Beaver Meadows. When I got down in 
the timber it was so dark that I walked 
right off a shelf. I had a good hard drop, 
spraining both ankles and skinning up my 
gun. One other time while hunting on Wiz. 
gins Fork, Caldwell Creek and Wood River 
for my sheep with my friend and guide, 
C. C. Moore, I had another hard night’s ex. 
perience, so now I always try and make 
camp before dark, or else camp where I am 
until morning. 

When we got back to camp it was an easy 
matter rounding up the burros, as we had 
set up poles and small trees on a sort of 
shelf so they could not wander off. 

If you have never tasted mountain sheep 
you have missed some of the finest meat in 
the world. The next day we packed back to 
Jakey’s Fork and camp, getting there at 
dark. We camped that night on the main 
road between Riverton and Dubois. The 
next morning I got a chance to pile sheep 
head and meat and other stuff onto a big 
White truck going to Riverton. I bade fare. 
well to Fred until next fall and started for 
home at Riverton. 

I want to say right here that I never went 
into the mountains with a finer man than 
Brown. He knows every foot of the Din 
woody country. I think there are still plenty 
of sheep in these mountains, but if they are 
wasted as they have been in the past we 
will soon be prohibited to pursue and kil} 
the finest game in the United States, if not 
in the world. We walked both in and out 
of the sheep country. To my notion, it is 
the best way to go, as you have to get hard- 
ened if you expect to be able ta hunt moun- 
tain sheep in Wyoming, as they are hard to 
get. 

Adios. 
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FRED BROWN AND OUTFIT GOING IN ON TORRY’S CREEK 
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A Canoe Trip Down the Seneca 


Describing an interesting water-loafing trip indulged in by the author and 





his wife, which offers a suggestion for the manner in which 
many of our city dwellers might spend their vacations 


[ was about the middle of June when we 

arrived at the attractive village of Cayuga, 
N. Y., and, taking the Wego from the freight 
house, unwrapped the burlap and excelsior 
ind slipped her into the waters of Cayuga 
Lake. The Wego is a decked canoe of the 
sailing-paddling type. Her crew on this voy- 
ize was made up of skipper and skipper’s 
helpmate, for Margaret had consented to ac- 
company me on a paddling cruise down the 
Seneca River for bird-study and recreation. 

We were paddling along shore, complain- 
ing somewhat of the scorching noon-day sun 
and looking for a place to lunch, when we 
passed a summer cottage which bore above 
its door the curious inscription “Kuityer- 
kickin.” Eventually we made it out and 
changed the subject of our remarks to the 
cool, inviting appearance of the shaded 
shore. A little farther on we landed, to in- 
vestigate. There were two surprises for us 
when we climbed the bank—a canal lay at 
sur feet and a little well of cold, clear water 
was near at hand to quench our thirst; so 
“wehadnokickacomin” after all. 

The canal at this point is separated from 
the lake by hardly more than a dike, which 
holds the canal surface eight or ten feet 
higher than the lake. Our canoe might 
easily have been lifted to the canal, but we 
were on a bird trip and the prospect of in- 
teresting water-birds in the marshes had 
settled us upon the river route. So, after 
lunch and a rest under the trees, we con- 
tinued down the lake and into the Seneca 
River. This led us into the extensive Monte- 
zuma Marshes. We paddled for several miles 
with the tall cat-tails shutting us in com- 
pletely. There was a good current in the 
narrow channel, so we made rapid progress. 
But where were we to camp? Supper time 
arrived and passed, and this became an ur- 
zent question. We had suspected, from our 
Geological Survey maps, that there would 
not be many camping places until we got 
to Howland Island; thus far there was not 

» much as a place to land. We were doubt- 
ess near the east edge of the marsh, but 
ould not see land for the tall, compact cat- 
tails. We consulted the map again. It 

iowed no marsh on the east bank a little 
irther down, so we pushed on, and found 

little stretch where the shore could be 
en and might have been reached by push- 
ing thru the growth of cat-tails. However, 
' was such a low and uninviting place that 

e passed it by, determined to return to it 
nly as a last resort. Farther down stream 
vas another landing 
lace, where we 
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caught the glimpse of land and the old 
house. It proved to be a cultivated strip on 
the dike between canal and river. To our 
surprise we saw Canada geese in a pen at 
the water’s edge; farther up, a pen of wild 
ducks; and then another enclosure contain- 
ing quails and pheasants. By this time we 
had routed out a human inhabitant. He 
admitted that he, too, was interested in 
birds, and said he had a few “set up” in the 
house. After admiring the exquisite wood 
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ducks and several other species on the little 
pond in the pen, we went with our new ac- 
quaintance to see the “few” that were set 
up. He took us to a small building de- 
“tached from the house, threw open the light- 
tight shutters and disclosed to our astonished 
eyes an extensive and beautiful collection of 
the birds of this region, and in one corner 
a collection of their eggs. So interested and 
delighted were we that we forgot our pre- 
dicament for the moment—and time was not 
waiting meanwhile. 

Following our new friend’s advice we 
paddled a short distance up stream and 
made our way ashore thru the cat-tails. It 
was getting dark and was not a time to be 
fastidious; so we pitched our tent at the 
side of the tow-path, where we had the 
society of a cow, and called the place “Camp 
Necessity.” It was not a camp that one 
could wax eloquent about; and so much the 
worse that it should fall our lot this, the very 
first night out, for it was hardly the picture 
I had drawn for Margaret in the preliminary 
negotiations. The highest spot that could be 
found for our tent was barely on a level 
with the water in the canal, and all of the 
sloping bank between our camp and the 
river was damp with seepage water. In 
front of our tent the vast, mysterious marsh 
exhaled its moist breath and sent forth a 
horde of mosquitos to share our company 
with the cow. As the inevitable mist began 
to hover over the cat-tails, we built a log 
fire before our tent and turned in for the 
night. Some time before morning the tramp 
of mules on the tow-path wakened us. A 
canal beat was coming thru, and we feared 
the mules would run foul of our tent ropes, 
but they tramped past us and away into the 
darkness without bringing disasier to our 
household. 

In the early morning, when we rubbed our 
eyes to make sure of our whereabouts, the 
tent and marsh and canal were completely 
shrouded in a dripping fog, so dense that 
we could see nothing. The ground was as 
wet as tho a heavy rain had fallen. But our 
tent and the ground-cloth had proven their 
waterproof qualities, and we were none the 
worse in body, tho a little shaken in spirit. 
The sun soon struggled to penetrate the 
watery atmosphere. - Gradually the mist 
lifted, rising like a cloud from the water. 
By the time breakfast was finished, altho the 
fog had risen, there were clouds which 
threatened rain, and not wishing to paddle 
thru the marsh-bound course of the river in 

a dismal downpour, we 
lifted the Wego over 





aught a glimpse of 
n old house back at 
the end of a bayou; 
ind then another half 
nile and we found a 
ow woods, pushed 
the boat thru the 
egetation, and I got 
‘shore to reconnoiter. 
't was swampy, dense 
vith angled under- 
rowth, oppressive 
with the odor of 
lamp vegetation and 
~warming with savage 
nosquitos. 

So there we were! 
(here was nothing for 
it but go back to the 
bayou where we had 








into the canal. 

The canal route 
brought us, at noon, 
to the village of Mon- 
tezuma, where we en- 
countered the first 
canal-lock, but were 
locked thru without 
difficulty. Montezuma 
is a canal-men’s town. 
It boasts two hotels 
and several small in- 
dustries. The canal 
storage basin, which 
borders the town. is a 
lake of considerable 
area. Near this point 
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WE PITCHED OUR TENT AT THE SIDE OF THE TOW-PATH AND CALLED THE 


PLACE CAMP NECESSITY 


is the junction of the 
Seneca Canal with the 
crie. It was the Sen- 
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cca that brought us here and the Erie that 
must shape our departure. We rested at 
the june’ion of these two canals to watch 
a string 1 barges coming thru the Frie river, 
the men all singing and shouting to each 
other on the decks, the resting relays of 
mules peering pensively from the port-holes 
of their small quarters in the bows. Then 
we explored the storage basin, inspected a 
house-boat that was moored there, 
and finally stowed the canoe and 
duffle in a boat-house and sought 
shelter from a coming rainstorm 
at one of the hotels. 

Next day we got an early start, 
westbound, toward the river that 
we had left at “Camp Necessity.” 
According to our map, the canal 
must cross the river a few miles 
from Montezuma. We were cur- 
ious to see how it did it, for it 
was fifteen feet or more above 
the level of the river. When we 
came to the place we found that 
the canal went across on a bridge, 
spilling some of itself thru the 
cracks as it went, yet on the 
whole not much the worse for the 
adventure. It was an old stone 
acqueduct, picturesque in design 
and setting, with many moss- 
grown arches stepping gracefully 
across the swift river and _ its 
grassy marsh border. It is a 
rather novel picture in my fancy 
to see an old “Noah’s Ark” of a 
canal boat floating on a bridge, 
with the plodding mules pulling 
listlessly at the tow-line, while 
the hurrying river rushes by. 

There chanced to be two workmen on the 
river bank, both of whom came forward to 
lend a hand; so we carried the Wego down 
the steep bank and slipped her into the river 
without unloading her. The water was swift 
and we made the strokes count well toward 
Howland Island. Our course lay thru the 
marsh. Now and then a heron squawked, 
or a rail grunted his curious song, and the 
red-winged blackbirds kept up incessantly 
their “konk-er-ree,” while the walls of tall 
cat-tails slid speedily along on both sides of 
us. At the New York Central Railroad 
bridge we narrowly avoided an upset. A 
train was rumbling over us and distracted 
our attention from the swift, turning cur- 
rent, which was driving us broadside into a 
bridge pier. By supreme effort, at the last 
moment, we escaped with only a_ head-on 
bump, tempered by a strenuous backward 
sirain of the paddle. 

Several hills loomed up in the distance. 
By noon we were landing on the first one, 
which forms a part of Howland Island. Just 
as our prow slid aground in the shallow 
water we saw, in the scant reeds not fifteen 
feet away, an American bittern, stretched 
vertically to his utmost, his long bill point- 
ing upward in direct line with his elongated 
neck and slender body. He was almost in- 
visible, so closely did he resemble his sur- 
roundings, standing at the edge of the water 
like a stick stuck up in the mud. For sev- 
eral seconds he stood, immovable, and then 
perceiving that he was discovered he folded 
himself together, spread his long wings and 
flapped away over the marsh. 

We landed and hauled out our grub-kit, 
delighted with the beautiful camp site. The 
hill stood high and dry above the river and 
marsh, which latter stretched for miles to 
the south and west. The grass was thick 
and green. A_ beautiful field of daisies 
beckoned with nodding heads as we ap- 
proached. The trees cast inviting shade in 
many places, and the hill in the background 
was thickly wooded with oaks and maples, 
from whose t.ysterious fastness came the 
songs of our rare little friends, the morn- 
ing warblers. Do you wonder that we were 
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filled with delightful anticipation? Then 
we climbed the slope with our grub-bag and 
water pail—and were met by the unsuspected 
enemy. A horde of mosquitos seemed to 
come spontaneously into being. They were 
everywhere. They routed us in the first en- 
gagement and we retreated to the canoe for 
the head-net and fly-dope. Margaret took 
the “veil” and I took the fly-dope—external- 





paddled two or three miles to the east hi!! 
of the island. This brought us out of the 
marshes. The hill sloped gently back fro: 
the river. We found a, camping spot b 

tween two apple trees, where the grass was 
thick and the mosquitos—well, there we: 

a few and then some! 

While exploring the river we had heard, 
as we supposed, the repeated rumble of di: 
tant blasting. Now the clouds 
were piling rapidly in the west, 
cleft by angry flashes of ligh: 
ning. It seemed improbable tha: 
we could pitch camp before th: 
storm. A country woman whom 
we found fishing serenely from « 
boat told us of a roadside inn 
about a mile down the river. The 
strong current and a strenuous 
stroke combined to cover the mil« 
in a few minutes, and we arranged 
with the landlord for supper and 
lodging, thanking our stars for 
this good fortune. Then hurrying 
out to the canoe, we worked with 
a will, and when the canoe. had 
been hauled up and the water- 
proof cover fastened down, the 
storm had blown over. It didn’t 
even rain. I suppose the fisher 
woman remained serenely at he: 
fishing. We had a good supper 
anyhow, well cooked by a rotund, 
good-natured soul, who unwound 
for us much of her family history. 
In the morning we returned, set 
up our tent on the selected spot, 








CAMP COMFORT 


ly, of course. Thus clad in our armor we 
returned, intrenched ourselves beneath a 
sympathetic tree, fought the fiendish host 
and consumed the lunch. The repast over, 
we proceeded to explore “Mosquito Hill,” 
for that is the name we gave with bitterness 
to this entrancing spot. We decided that to 
camp there was out of the question; so 
packed the canoe again, and searching out 
our uncertain way to the main channel, 

















AN INTERESTING FIND 


There was an ovenbird’s nest a short way back 
of the tent. 


and called it “Camp Howland.” 
For bird neighbors we had sev- 
eral species. Tree swallows were 
skimming over the river with the superlative 
grace and dexterity of their kind. Their 
pretty nests were in the dead willow stubs 
which lined the river above our camp. We 
could hear the young birds clamoring for 
the mother to feed them. Across the river 
was a cukoo’s nest tenanted by the most in- 
elegant creatures that ever graced a bird 
home. They were black, nearly naked, and 
blind; they stretched up colossal heads on 
their spindle-necks and opened cavernous 
mouths which might easily have “swallered 
thereselves,” like the “Squidgicum-Squees.” 
Next morning we found a nest of the veery 
thrush, that inimitable vocalist of the mys- 
tery song; and later in the day a trim little 
home of the redstart, in the forks of a sap- 
ling, at the edge of a bog. 

After breakfast on Monday we_ broke 
camp on Howland Island and paddled all 
day, thinking to camp that night at Cross 
Lake. While we ate our lunch we were 
again visited by a cow, whose curiosity con- 
cerning our luncheon, to which she was not 
invited, seemed utterly beyond the bounds 
of good taste. The sun was hot in the 
afternoon and we stopped for another rest 
beneath a clump of willows which bordered 
the river. A bronzed grackle began to scold 
us—she had four eggs in a near-by willow 
tree—and a small bird scolded the grackle 
as vehemently as the grackle scolded us. It 
is the way of birds—and nations—so we 
turned our attention to the small bird, thus 
completing the circuit of neighborly interest. 
It proved to be a warbling vireo, and its 
anxiety about the grackle enabled us to find 
its nest, forty feet from the ground in the 
top of a willow tree; a dainty basket hung 
among.the switches of the topmost branch. 

When we arrived at Cross Lake, worn out 
with a long, hard stretch of paddling, we 
found the lake shore and both banks of the 
river marsh-bound. We could see no place 
to get ashore, much less to camp. It was 
two miles back to a riverside inn which we 
had passed—two miles against the current, 
struggling with weary backs and arms. We 
finally found an entrance, were escorted 
thru a crooked hall, up a rambling stairway, 
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nd were rewarded by a surprisingly good 
upper. 

Upon arriving at the lake next morning 
we headed straight across it, rounded a small 
sland, and beat our way against a strong 

ead-wind up the eastern shore. A mile of 
his struggle with wind and waves brought 
is around a prominent point and disclosed 
a clean-washed shell beach stretching back 
to the hills which commanded the shore. A 
cottage stood on the high ground among the 
trees; an old gentleman enjoying the lake 
and weather from his easy chair on the 
veranda. He told us of an excellent camp- 
ing spot on the next knoll. It was, as we 
soon found, an ideal spot. We slung our 
tent between two trees, dry and high above 
the lake, with the white-capped sheet of 
water in front of it, the fine oak woods be- 
hind, and a carpet of grass upon its floor. 
With the labor of making camp and the 
pleasures of exploration, the remaining half 
day slipped speedily away. When the sun- 
lit blotches yellowed and faded from the 
grass we pulled the Wego out upon the sand, 
stretched her waterproof cover across the 
cockpit and left the lake and woods, and all 
the world, to sleep the sleep of still waters 
and green pastures. 

We had sunfish for breakfast, fresh from 
the lake—but perhaps that is getting ahead 
of the story, for there was an ovenbird’s nest 
a short way back of the tent, and we dis- 
covered that before breakfast. The bird flew 
up near our feet and we soon found the nest, 
on the ground, roofed over with a dome- 
shaped “oven” of woven grass. There were 
several ovenbirds among our woods neigh- 
bors. They sang out to us frequently, in 
their loud, clear voices, “teacher! teacher! 
teacher! teacher!” What made them think 
we were pedagogues? 

There was another bird-song in the woods 
which baffled us for a long time. The tiny 
authors of it stayed persistently in the top- 
most and thickest foliage of the tall trees. 
We tried for hours at a time to get a fair 
look at them, but they evaded our best 
efforts until the 23rd of June. On that 
morning we had followed and watched, 
straining eyes and necks without success, 
until—behold!—a little bird flew out from 
the thick foliage and alighted on a branch 
in plain view. He stayed only a moment, 
but it was enough, for the field glasses were 
instantly trained upon him. It was a dainty, 
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WE PULLED THE WEGO OUT UPON THE SAND AND STRETCHED HER WATER- 
PROOF COVER ACROSS THE COCKPIT 


sky-blue cerulean warbler. From that time 
on we often heard this song, with its small, 
wiry notes, drawn out at the end like the 
trill of a grasshopper, but we never saw the 
birds again; and no amount of searching 
could reveal a nest. Their homes were no 
doubt hidden high up among the slender, 
leafy twigs, where no eyes but their own 
could discover them. Perhaps there was one 
in the big tree above our tent for aught that 
we could tell. 

When the great sphere of fire had sunk 
behind the hills and the western shore-line 
darkened in the deep, red glow, we turned 
our prow toward camp, singing, to the 
rhythm of the paddle, the Cornell Evening 
Song. It was not quite dark when we ar- 
rived at camp, and we sat a little longer 
in our door-yard gazing thru the silhouetted 
trees, and singing again the chorus of this 
hymn of the close of day: 


“When the sun sinks far away in the crimson 
of the West, 
And the voices of the day murmur low and 
sink to rest, 
Music with the twilight falls o’er the 
dreamy lake and dell.” 








WE FOUND A CAMPING SPOT BETWEEN TWO APPLE TREES 











On the second day just before sunset 
we launched the Wego, to enjoy the cool 
The sky 
The lake was a silver mir- 


air of evening upon the water. 
was on fire. 
ror. We glided slowly, silently, along 
the curving shore, enraptured by the 
gorgeous view, the silence, the intensity 
of color, the perfection of the imagery 
upon the silver surface. This is the 
hour of unmarred harmony—this twi- 
light hour. The rustling trees, the 
splashing waves, the voices of the 
crows, have shrunken into silence; and 
the resonant murmurs of the night have 
not attained the mystery which magni- 
fies their power. 











* 7 * . * 


One morning we “turned out” at 4 o’clock 
to see what the birds were doing. The dawn 
was just breaking. The air was crisp and 
still. The lake was beginning to shimmer 
with the early light. Near the shore a great 
blue heron waded majestically, hunting as 
industriously as his dignity would permit 
for a luckless fish or frog. For several 
nights we had heard the hoarse squawking 
of these long-legged fishermen. 

A good camp, like other good things, can- 
not last always. On the morning of the 25th 
we reluctantly stowed the cargo of the Wego 
under her decks and bid farewell to Camp 
Comfort. Soon Cross Lake was left behind, 
and we were plying our paddles in the tor- 
tuous river, crossing and recrossing to seek 
the shade of bordering trees. At a farm 
house we got butter, bread and eggs (for 
the supplies were running low), and when 
a monster oak “hove in sight” on_the brink 
of the river, we went ashore to dine in the 
shade of its branches. The eggs were soon 
cooked in the most approved manner by 
placing them in cold water, over a small fire, 
and serving as soon as the water began to 
boil. Good home-made bread with fresh 
butter and new-laid eggs! It was a banquet 
fit for the gods. 

That evening when supper time overtook 
us we were emulating our first day’s experi- 
ence, looking vainly for a place to camp. 
It was a bad part of the river. At dusk we 
were still paddling. Finally, thru the gather- 
ing darkness, we saw a high bank with a 
row of strange looking trees, and there wa 
cast our lot for better or for worse. The 
trees were, long-spined, thorny locusts. While 
Margaret cooked something to eat, I went 
in search of tent poles. Two small willow 
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trees found near a little creek were dragged 
to camp, trimmed and cut to length by the 
light of the candle-lantern. Pegs were cut 
and the tent stretched up with all possible 
haste, for the heavy night dew was begin- 
ning. When the tent was up, in a prelim- 
inary way, we took time to eat our supper. 
The tent was stretched from a thorn tree, 
and we knew that there were thorns on the 
ground beneath it. Accordingly we went 
inside to gather them up and spread the 
ground-cloth and bedding. It was a rather 
“sticky” job by candle-light. With pains- 
taking care we extracted every thorn-cluster 
from the long matted grass, and placing the 
lantern in one corner, with a sigh of relief 
from sheer exhaustion, I reclined—on a very 
sharp cluster of thorns! When the last 
thorn had indubitably been removed from 
the grass—and flesh-—and thrown out into 
the night, we made down our bed and fell 
asleep. It was, after all, not so bad a camp- 
bed, viewed in retrospection; the grass was 
long, thick, and matted to an unusual de- 
gree. When we awoke, the sun was peeping 
thru the tent. The outside was 


grass 
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sparkling with dew. A trio of song sparrows 
were singing merrily in the meadow. 

That day found us in Onondaga Lake, 
with the smoke of Syracuse plainly visible 
at its southern end. At the outskirts of the 
city the Wego’s crew divided—it was not 
mutiny, but a matter of mutual consent—one 
to go by trolley car, the other to paddle the 
loaded canoe on the canal thru the business 
district of Syracuse. The latter task proved 
not uninteresting, tho beset with numerous 
difficulties. First there were three locks, 
where trouble was expected but did not 
materialize, for they locked the small craft 
thru with only a little grumbling. Then 
came the bridges; they seemed innumerable. 
The first one almost touched the water. 
There was no going under that, but a good- 
natured bridge tender raised it just a little 
and the Wego scooted thru. Then came 
others that were just high enough to pass 
under, and soon a large bridge at a busy 
street, flat on the water. The bridge man 
refused to interrupt the street traffic for such 
insignificant craft. The canoe was _ too 
heavily loaded to lift out of the stone-walled 


canal; so I waited for about an hour, sur 
rounded by admiring urchins who desired t: 
know the whole past record of the Wego 
and dreamed of a day when they, too, migh 
do such marvelous things as this. At last 
the welcome whistle of a tug-boat sounded 
the bridge gong clanged, the big steel gir 
ders groaned, and the Wego darted thru at 
the side of the big vessel like a little dog at 
the beck of a giant master. There were 
many more bridges, but most of them were 
high enough to pass under by ducking low 
or lying down in the canoe. It was slow 
and undignified navigation. 

A freight wharf was finally sighted, and 
the Wego pulled up alongside. The duffle 


‘was unloaded, and with the aid of a doubtfu! 


looking tramp, who seemed concerned about 
the law of conservation of energy, the canoe 
was carried to a near-by freight house, 
where burlap and excelsior converted her 
once more into a bundle of freight. Thus 
the cruise of the Wego ended; and her crew, 
renouncing the lure of the river, returned 
to the conventional grind of life, which we 
have all been taught to regard as civilization. 











4 ROWING by the side 


: GPs howe and nae ONLY A MOCKING-BIRD 


m the end of the sleeping 

wi porch is a peach tree of 

‘considerable size, and 

im = Climbing over it and en- 

twining its tendrils into the wire 
gereen of the porch and out on a 
im telephone wire is a grape vine. This 
w forms quite a thick covert, and a 
™ mocking bird has taken up his abode 
"therein. He has been in the habit 
“of spending his nights there, and 
i many a fine morning, as the roseate 
um tints of a sunrise glow along the 
“™ eastern horizon, this gay minstrel of 


m the wilds hops down from his perch 
a and sends forth a derisive “chat” 
~ within a foot of my head. 

ia As if delighted with my sudden 
u awakening, he springs to the tele- 
i phone wire, and for the next few 
a minutes [ listen to his matchless 
- medley. 

nm The clamorous cawing of a crow, 
us the harsh staccato of a scolding jay, 
m the confidential twittering of a spar- 
™ row, the cheerful whistle of a car- 


“  dinal, the far-off call of a bob-white, 
_ suggestive of wheat fields and _ hid- 
mi den nests, the low, sad cooing of a 
J dove, the lonely cry of a whip-poor- 
~ will, the elfin notes of a warbler, 
m™ breathing of woodland shades and 


a quiet streams—all blended with the brilliant little runs and 
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glorious was the air! The tw 
sky was resplendent in all ™ 
the tints of the opal, the & 


amethyst and the sapphire. fi 

As I walked briskly 

along, I noticed a dead & 

bird lying in the street. I saw it ™ 
was a mocking bird. I picked it up, 
and the frail body was still limp. tm 
The slender, delicate beak was 
opened wide as he had gasped out 
his life. The large, brown eyes were ™ 
dulled with the film of death. His ™ 
beautiful vestments of blue and gray 
were covered with the dust of the  : 
street, and. his life’s blood encarna- 
dined the white purity of his breast. 
I looked at the full, rounded = tt 
throat—the most marvelous piece of == 
mechanism nature ever built, beside 
which the most perfect instrument ti: 
of music ever fashioned by human 
hands is but a device of discord, and {i 
I could almost shed tears that those wi 
thrilling, pulsating ehords would ™ 
never throb again. hit 
Some stolid-faced, pig-eyed yokel, i 
who will some day enlarge into a_i 
two-legged brute, with eyes blind to 
nature’s beauties and ears deaf to 
her harmonies, had committed this & 
murder. With a target gun in his fi 
hands and with no other purpose in 
his heart than to kill just for the 


lust of killing, some soulless young degenerate had taken the ™ 
life of this happy, harmless harbinger of joy. " 


* * * 


I arose rather late this morning. When I awoke the sun was 


I looked at my watch. I should 


grape vine arbor had not called me—and with a pang I real- 


.  & 


“™ —_ ecstatic fantasies of his own—are poured forth in one incessant 

 ~— flood of melody. 

ia He springs nimbly about, balancing himself on the wire, 

ia bobbing his head up and down and spreading out his blue-gray high among the tree-tops 
™ wings, while the bright morning sun illumines his spotless acy toes tem ab tee eai 
m breast. of agit 
ws __Then he hops over on a twig of the peach tree and roundly 

m chides me for not being up to enjoy the day’s glad dawning. § 

in * * &* ized the reason why. 

in Yesterday morning, having plenty of time, I decided to 


i walk to town. 





It was a beautiful morning. 


How cool, how 
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Then it occurred to me that my gay little chum of the & 
Li 
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My golden-throated minstrel of the morning is dead! 
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The High Tide of the Season 


Being an earnest effort to sing the praises of mid-summer trout fishing 
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when, if ever, come perfect days and most glowing 


LREADY I have discussed 
the two trouts, one of 
which is not a trout at 
all, but a char, and I have 
explained how the angler 
may be sure of the iden- 
tity of either. Obviously 
there should be no neces- 
sity for saying anything 
here regarding the mark- 
ings of a rainbow; should 
the fish not prove one or 
the other of the first, it 
certainly must be a rain- 
bow. This is true in the 
Middle West and East, 
where the char alone is 
native, the brown and 
rainbow being introduced. 
In the West we have, 
however,, steel-head and cut-throat, both of 
them being closely related to the rainbow 
and not confusable with the char or brown. 
And as to whether or not the steel-head 
deserves specific rank is an open question 
which we will not undertake to discuss in 
this article, as it is not germain to our sub- 
ject. For convenience we are going to con- 
sider the three Western trouts as rainbow— 
in the catching I mean. 

Now, the distinguishing marks of this 
white-water broncho: | First and foremost, 
its large scales, plainly seen by the unaided 
eye and ruffed up with the thumb nail; in 
fact, a large rainbow should have the scales 
removed before cooking. I caught an 8- 
pounder once and it actually appeared like 
a shiner when it lay before me on the grass, 
so well scaled was it along the back and 
above the median line. Of course, the rain- 
bow has no spots other than a few black 
specks, which are not always present. The 
brown has large red spots, larger than those 
of the brook trout (char), with which it 
cannot be confused because of the latter’s 
blue spots, in addition to the red, and “worm 
tracks” along the back. Both the brown 
and rainbow do not show the little lines run- 
ning in and out along the dorsal ridge, but 
are “peppered” with black spots or specks. 
Always the rainbow is silvery, sometimes 
with a rose dawn blush o’er spreading, while 
the brown is really brown or old gold. I 
honestly think the brown is a coarser ap- 
pearing fish than the rainbow, which is 
wonderfully beautiful and aristocratic in 
form and dress. 

While I am a lover and admirer of the 
brook trout (char) and freely acknowledge 
the fine appearance of a fresh, clean brown, 
I must assert that there is something won- 











derfully striking and attention-compelling about the silvery dress of the rain- 
I shall never forget one rainbow whose picture is indelibly engraved 
I was fishing late one afternoon, standing on the open west- 
ern bank of a wide stream, whose eastern bank was marged with a wall of 
thick-growing evergreens—a green wall. I hooked a goodly, clean rainbow over 
at the foot of that living wall, and it went into the air again and again, its sil- 
very radiance being silhouetted against the dark background in an unforgetable 
way. I just imagined that I could see the pinky tint of cheek and median line 
as I watched the fish “dancing on its tail” and performing other acrobatic stunts 
Roll all the paintings of a rainbow into 
one, shoot the result with life, and you have a hint of what that picture was. 

There is no question in my mind but that the rainbow is more active on the 
line than either of the other trouts described in this triology. I realize full well 
that there are many who will disagree with me, disagreeing with me from exper- 
ience and conviction; just the same I regard the brook trout (char) as the least 
active, the brown as deserving second place, while I put the rainbow at the head 
I can tell the instant a fish is hooked whether or not it is a rain- 


bow. 
upon my brain. 


there in the rays of the setting sun. 


of the group. 


opportunities for the fly fisherman 


or secures his liberty, there is no idle moment 
for the angler. A man must be everlastingly 
on his job if he is to win out in a battle 
with a goodly, well-conditioned rainbow. As 
to the heights a rainbow will attain in his 
aerial adventures, authorities differ, tho I 
doubt if any fish reach the height that some 
fishermen assert possible. When you read 
of a rainbow jumping three feet in the air, 
think twice before you accept the story on 
its face value. Oh, my imagination has told 
me more than once that a rainbow has been 
a yard high, but my sober sense has com- 
pelled me to cut it down at least eighteen 
inches. Remember, eighteen inches above 
the surface is some leap at that! I know 
that many an angler is going to write me, 
as a result of this published opinion, that 
he has seen them make a 
yard and better many a time. 


Outdoors W. Smith 





This is the third installment of a trilogy : 
on trout fishing, the first having had to do : 
with eastern brook, the second with brown, 
and this shall consider the rainbow more es- 
pecially. However, what is said here will 
apply, by and large, to the other two species 
in mid-summer. 























Here one 
can’t wade 


but the After much experience and 
fish are careful observation I have 
large 










Glimpse of 
a rainbow 
rapid. 
Where the 
fighters lie in 
midsummer. 


Where the rainbow 
linger. 


bow. There is a certain dash, an eclat about the manner in which he opens 


the battle that is unmistakable. 


From the time he is hooked until he is creeled 


The end of the battle. Note size of the rainbow 
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arrived at the conclusion that a rainbow at- 
taining to a height of three feet above the 
surface is closely related to the cow that 
jumped over the moon. 





The rainbow is a better fly-fish than : 
either the brook or the brown. There : 
can be no argument here. Anyone who : 
has fished streams into which this fight- 
ing broncho of the West has been intro- 
duced will agree. Ile comes at the fly 
in a totally different Manner; he seems 
to hate it—in the way an old “soak” 
hates whiskey. And as he takes on the 
surface, he fights there, or above. No : 
man may hazard a guess as to what a 
rainbow will do with the fly, save that 
it will be the unusual and unexpected. 
Seldom does he slap the fly with his tail 
in an effort to drown it as does the char, 
and less often the brown; he seems to : 
know that he can catch anything that 
flies in the shape of insects. I have 
seen large rainbows leap at low-flying 
birds, notably swallows skimming the 
surface. It is inconceivable but that 
now and then one of those birds fall 
prey to rainbow, tho I hasten to add 
that 1 never beheld the thing. There is 
little excuse or need for resorting to 
bait of any sort when rainbow are the 
game; he is so much a fly-fish that even 
a dub cannot fail of securing his por- 
tion. Understand, however, the flyman 
must be watchful, quick on the strike 
and intelligent in the playing or he will 
fail to hook, or, having hooked, lose his 
fish. 
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For a long time I failed in my rainbow 
fly-fishing in fast water thru waiting to see 
the rise before striking. At last I discovered 
that the fish would seize and reject the 
counterfeit presentment before I could send 
the impulse down the line that would set the 
hook. Now, when fishing swift water, I act 
as tho a rainbow was coming after every 
presented fly, and, strange to relate, I am 
taking more fish than ever before in my life. 
In fast water even the dry-fly man must 
needs keep a taut line if he hopes to suc- 
cessfully hook this quickest and most un- 
expected of all sweet-water trouts. Where 
the water is swift enough, as in rapids, the 
rainbow will often hook himself on a taut 
line. Don’t worry if he doesn’t; unless 
pricked he will come again, and two or three 
times. Just the same, no fish can be more 
easily or effectively “put down” by a fright. 
Creep up to a thickly-peopled pool, hook 
and release a fish and see the hush—of 
course you cannot hear it. At the first cast 
of a fly on a well-stocked pool many trout 
will rush in, then— unless the lure is handled 
adroitly and understandingly—the game will 
be up. No fish is more appreciative of real 
scientific fly work. 

I have said but little about tackle—noth- 
ing in fact—simply because so much could 
be said; anyway, | take it for granted that 
vou are a reader of my department and are 
following “The Dry-Fly in America.” Just 
a word, therefore, here. The rod for stream 
fishing where the fish run large should be 
comparatively heavy. Do not undertake to 
combat a 3-pound rainbow with anything 
lighter than a 5-ounce rod. For general fish- 
ing a rod weighing anywhere from 5 to 7 
ounces, according to your skill and the char- 
acter of the water fished. I want the rod 
from 9 to 9 feet 6 inches, no shorter than 
the one or longer than the other. I want a 
good enameled line, double tapered if using 
dry-flies, double tapered anyway if possible; 
level or tapered leader, as the case may be, 
about 6 feet long. As you have already dis- 
covered, I am not overly fond of ultra long 
guts. In the matter of flies there is such a 
wide divergence in opinion that I hesitate to 
express mine. I give the Royal Coachman 
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AFTER VICTORY. THE ANGLING 


first place, ranging in size from 10 to 16, 
according to the season and water stage. As 
the season wanes and the water lowers, re- 
duce the size. More than once where a 
No. 12 has failed of a response, I have had 
the 16 take plenty of fish. The dry-fly is 
the most successful along towards the fag 
end of the season, and on open placid pools. 

The reason I am in love with rainbow fly 
fishing in late July and August is because 
the successful angler must needs exercise 
every whit of stealth and skill of which he 
is capable to circumvent the sly rascals. 
More than once I have crawled—heavens, 
how I have crawled!—on my stomach until 
within casting distance of some open pool 
just for the bare chance of raising some wise 
old rainbow that I suspected to be at home. 
I want to say that stealth pays larger divi- 
dends in tangible returns than does govern- 
ment bonds. The only reason I succeed 
where others fail is because I act as tho the 
trout possessed all the shyness, cunning and 
reason of an Indian, not because I am one 
whit better fisherman. I am convinced that 
the average angler would double his catch 
in midsummer, when the streams are low 
and the fish preternaturally shy, if he would 
but eliminate himself. 

I well remember one favorite rainbow pool 
of mine. It is located in the heart of an 
open meadow, without tree or shrub to offer 
the angler protection. Many a time have I 











A bird in the bush is worth three in a cage 


EDITOR KEEPS HIS FAMILY BUSY 


waded up from below, casting a hopeful dry- 
fly ahead of me, or descended from above, 
calling upon the current to keep my wet- 
flies stretched out well down stream, both 
methods failing as a rule, for those sly rain- 
bows had learned to regard all feathers with 
suspicion, until at last I doubted that the 
pool contained any worth-while fish. Then, 
one day, I crawled up to the edge of the 
bank and peered down into the clear water 
below. What I saw made me gasp with 
astonishment. There were at least a dozen 
great, lusty silver-sides resting on the bottom 
and fanning the water gently with pectoral 
fins. I came to the conclusion that few 
anglers fished the “hole” from the bank, so 
I resolved to do that very thing. Crawling 
back, I tied on a single tiny Wickham’s 
Fancy, dressed on a No. 16 hook, an English 
fly. Then I crept up to within casting dis- 
tance, and, lying prone, cast the fuzzy wuzzy 
out upon the water. I did not see the tiny 
bunch of bright feathers strike the water, 
but I struck just the same. It was luck— 
pure luck—but that strike thrust the hook 
home in the jaws of a lusty rainbow. I 
sprang to my feet and met the issue with 
lithe, bending rod. Pandemonium broke 
loose down below. The school of rainbow, 
my captive’s compatriots, were frightened 
into seventeen fits until at last one and all 
vamoosed the pool, all but the one upon the 
hook. He remained. It was a great and 
spectacular battle. My position was ideal; 
the pool Jarge and open and minus obstruc- 
tions. I had a good rod, reel and plenty of 
line. Again and again that fear-crazed 
silversides went into the air in a mad en- 
deavor to rid himself of that bit of gold tin- 
sel and brown hackle, but in vain. At last, 
exhausted, I led him down stream to a point 
where I could reach the water easily with 
my landing-net, and lifted him out upon the 
bank—a_ glorious 4-pound irradiant west- 
erner. Of course, there was no more fishing 
that pool for some hours, but the next day 
the school had assembled again, and again I 
stole one of their number. For six days I 
visited the hole, each day taking a wonder- 
ful fish, then the remainder took the lesson 
to heart and departed for parts unknown. 

As a rule, in mid-summer fishing for rain- 
bow, especially with the dry-fly, it is far 
better to cast from the water; in other 
words, to wade the center of the stream, 
casting against the current. I am not mak- 
ing this assertion with any notion of cross- 
ing rods with some pugnacious down- 
streamer, simply stating the fact as it has 
been revealed to me. To cast up stream, in 
my fishing, is more certain of results than to 
cast with the current. When fishing a stream 
too swift to wade, I have formed the habit 
of working up the bank, entering below each 
shoot and casting against the current. 
Watch your fish; see how many turn and 
dash down stream after a fly. As a rule I 
think you will find that rainbow—other 
trouts, too—rise against the water very much 




















. a heavy bird rises against the current of 
Always drop your fly above the position 

upied by your fish, so that he can rise 
ainst the flowage as he meets it. 

Rainbows are lightning when they rise as 

i! as when they are impaled, something 

» angler should bear in mind when pre- 

ting them with counterfeit presentments. 
ine can’t well strike too quickly. Where a 

ywn will “mouth” the feathers, and a 

ir “taste” them, a rainbow will rise like 
, streak of light, touch and reject before 

: can send the hooking impulse down the 
ine. When fishing rapids one need_not 
worry so much, for the fish is apt to hook 
itselfi—pretty sure to if the line be taut; 
ut when fishing a pool, the angler must 
strike before the fish comes in order to hook 
him when he does. I used to wait to see 
the fish, now I strike on suspicion, and hook 
more fish than ever. Which reminds me: 
Some summers ago I was chasing rainbows 
on a Northern river, having good luck, too. 
While eating my lunch in the shade, a gen- 
tleman sauntered around the bend above, 
face as black as a thunder-cloud, almost a 
blue flame emerging from his lips; at any 
rate there was no spare tire around his head 
as the ancient artists used to represent the 
saints. When he came up he told me what 
he thought of my stream and rainbow in 
particular. Then I showed him. I caught 
fish right where he had failed, 
simply by striking on suspicion. 
Later on in the day I met him 
again. A beatific smile wreathed 
his lips, and he could have worn 
a golden spare tire with grace, 
for his creel was full—full! Yes, 
when fly-fishing for rainbows, 
strike before the fish comes, lest 
you do so after he departs. 

As I have already said here, 
and times without number else- 
where, the rainbow puts up such 
a fight as few fresh-water fish do 
yr can. Always he manifests his 
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relationship to Atlantic salmon in the manner 
in which he fights, goes into the air, sounds 
and gyrates. Sometimes the angler can just 
hang on his rod and hope for the best before 
the worst arrives. 

I knew a large fish had its home in a 
deep pool at tle head of a wild rapid, for 
unlike the brook trout (char) the rainbow 
often is found in the backwater at the head 
of a rock-filled gorge instead of at its foot— 
something few fishermen have discovered. 
Again and again I visited the “swim,” some- 
times catching a glimpse of the fish as he 
came at my fresh-cast dry-fly, but always 
suspicious, he failed to connect up, fright- 
ened by the line or gleaming rod. I tried 
to cast without alarming him, but the sur- 
roundings were such that I just had to cast 
from the center of the river, stumbling up 
thru the rock-filled river bed, bruising shins 
and knees. One night, just as the tired sun 
sunk behind the Western hills, sending long 
shadows out across the pool’s surface, I ap- 
proached from below as usual, crouched 
down close to the surface of the water. I 
cast from a distance, sending the No. 1 
Royal Coachman out with little hope, in- 
stantly “setting the hook” as it touched the 
water e’en tho no sign of fish had there 
been. The rod sprang to a dangerous curve, 
and the reel shrieked in agony. I was “in” 
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the grand-dad after all. For one -blissful 
minute I forced the battle, then the fish took 
command. Realizing that he was up against 
the real thing, he flung himself into the rapid 
and added its weight to his own. There 
was but one thing for me to do—follow. 
Willy nilly, I stumbled along, my heart in 
my throat and my shins sore. I had no 
thought that the fly and leader would, could 
hold, but both did, and we wound up in the 
lower pool safe and intact. Hardly had I 
begun to congratulate myself than Mr. Rain- 
bow said it was the old home pool for him, 
and back we went, I stumbling, falling, say- 
ing all manner of things one sorrows over 
afterward. Still the tackle stood the strain 
and we fought the battle out where it began. 
In the net at last, I splashed out to the 
bank, made my way thru the tangle of brush 
to the trail, and down that to the main road 
and home—the happiest angler in all the 
wild North country. 

The rainbow is a great summer fish. As 
the season advances and the water wanes, 
he becomes more and more shy, difficult to 
stalk and capture, yet fighting greater bat- 
tles it seems to me than at any other time 
of the year, more spectacular and better sus- 
tained. The fag end of the season for me. 
When the showy flowers—golden-rods, black- 
eyed susans, asters, cardinals, wild sun- 
flowers, etc.—everywhere marge the streams 
and cast pleasant shadows out 
over the water, the rainbow comes 
into his fullness of fishhood. He 
may not be as tasty in the pan as 
the char, nor quite as firm-fleshed 
as the brown, nevertheless, what 
he lacks in the pan he more than 
makes up in the water. No rain- 
bow ever came to net without pro- 
test and testing tackle to the ut- 
most. I love the brook trout, I 
respect the brown, I take off my 
hat to the rainbow, the “fightirg- 
est” one of the bunch. 


ne eI ee el 
All Aboard for California 


\ Y sub-conscious mind tumbled off the 
+"% throne with a bump. I had awakened 
with that feeling of “something-about-to- 
happen.” And no wonder, for August 23rd 
had arrived, and we were due to leave Flint, 
in the state of Michigan, for Most-Any- 
Where in the state of California. 
The brawny partner of my joys and sor- 
rows, our 3%-year-old son, Carl, and my 
numble self comprised the aforementioned 
we.” 
The preceding night endless bundles— 
1ore or less necessary—had been stowed 
ay in the Buick, amid the groans and 
otestations of my better half—who, by the 
1y, is an experienced hunter, fisherman and 
imper. Finally, after many tribulations, 
were off. 
We spun merrily along for a mile. Then 
irl developed a tremendous and insistent 
lirst. We stopped at a farmhouse and got 
drink of water to keep him from perishing 
iserably upon the spot. We reeled off an- 
her mile. The day was ideal, and we were 
ited. Then I began to fear we had for- 
itten Sonny’s heavy coat, so Dad had to 
t out and rummage over a ton or more of 
uff. He found the coat. 
Once again we got started. 
We reached Owosso, Lansing, Battle Creek 
the home of numerous and sundry break- 


Frances Harris Obrecht 


fast foods—and went thru the deserted and 
forlorn Camp Custer, and on into Kalamazoo. 

After St. Joseph was left behind us we 
began to watch out for a camping place 
which should be exactly according to Hoyle. 
Between Paw Paw and Lawrence we found 
it. The tent was unwrapped and set up with 
little or no difficulty. It had been made to 
order, and suited the purpose admirably. 
A folding card-table, three each of white 
granite cups, and plates, spoons, knives, 
forks, a coffee pot and one for tea; can- 
nisters for sugar, salt and soap, and a can- 
vas bag to hold them all, plus a two-burner 
cook stove (of course, there was a frying 
pan and a few other “indispensibles”) made 
up our commissary equipment. 

Supper a la camp surely did taste good. 
Our meal eaten, we set up the cots—a single 
and a double folding type—each with a 
comfortable hair-filled pad. We fastened an 
extension cord to the socket of the dash- 
light, and with the aid of a large light bulb 
had a well-lighted tent. Comfortable sleep- 
ing quarters prepared, we called it a day 
and turned in. 

On we went, avoiding municipal camps 
as much as possible and hitting for the open 





country. While encamped in such a spot 
we met two other groups of travelers, who 
proved so congenial that we continued our 
journey together. The first party we will 
call Mr. and Mrs. S., who were accompanied 
by their daughter, and hailed from Detroit. 
The second party Mr. and Mrs. H. and Mr. 
H.’s brother, Mr. N. H., had come thru from 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Our road had skirted Chicago and Gary 
and taken us by way of Springfield to St. 
Louis, on thru Kansas City, Marion, Dodge 
City and into Colorado. 

There, at the Raton Pass, above Trinidad, 
we encountered our first real mountains, 
where an elevation of 10,000 feet is attained. 
A man had been attempting to “make” the 
pass in a truck, heavily laden with house- 
hold goods, and accompanied by several of 
his family. While on the steepest part of 
the down-grade the brake bands upon the 
truck burned out and sent them plunging 
downward, gaining momentum all the while, 
until at last they crashed into the side of 
the embankment, and overturned, all wheels 
upturned and spinning. Then followed one 
of the miracles of this day and age: From 
the splinters of the truck crawled the occu- 
pants of the car—absolutely uninjured. 

Santa Fe, the quaint, completely won our 
hearts; but we pressed on deszite a light 
rain which threatened to become a real 
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All packed and 
ready to start 


Leaning against stumps of stone 
in the Metrined Forest 





Above Trinidad, Colorado 


storm. The steep, corkscrew grade known 
as La Bajada, the death-grade, lies between 
Santa Fe and Albuquerque. It was a rather 
mean place for a large car, as the turns were 
very steep and sharp, but we managed to 
get by very nicely. 

A number of Pueblo Indians were at work 
along the roads in this vicinity. They were 
picturesque men with gay-colored bands con- 
fining their straight, black hair. Their 
smiles were as bright as their headgear, as 
they waved their hands at our passing. 

Their village of Isleta is situated near 
Albuquerque, and we stopped there for a 
bottle of pop (which, by the way, we pre- 
ferred to the drinking water in most in- 
stances). 

A high and mighty lady descended from 
a car just as we drove up. She entered into 
a grotesque effort to make the handsome 
Indian proprietor of the store understand 
that she wanted a few bottles of ginger-ale, 
and wanted them cold. I wish you could 
have seen her as she went thru her perform- 
ance. Finally she gestured “How old is 
your village?” The storekeeper answered, 


with eyes a-twinkle, “Well, madam, accord- 
ing to racial tradition, | believe our village 
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Very plain 
plains 





the tent. 


for his gun. 





Our camp in 
a Kansas 
school yard 


had a big flat scow. 


I pulled it in again. 
as I felt, for my husband teok a peek also; then he reached 
A real, genuine, honest-to-goodness mountain 
lion had been pussy-footing so close that I could almost 
have touched him. But evidently he was as much fright- 
ened as I, for by the time Mr. O. had the gun in readiness, 
the marauder was nowhere to be seen. 

Between here and Needles we ran across a little trading- 
post where the Indians of the vicinity are wont to pawn 
their jewelry. The trader never disposes of any of it, for 
he says the owners are regular customers and always re- 
deem it after a few weeks. 

Inasmuch as Miss S., her mother and I were dressed in 
knickers, we found ourselves the center of a group of 
amazed squaws, who, with difficulty, refrained from bursting 
into uncontrollable mirth at the sight of the three “man- 
girls,” as they called us. . 
At Needles we ferried across the Colorado River. 
We drove our car aboard and the boatman poled the 
craft out into mid-stream where it was caught by the strong current and 
carried far down the muddy river. 
towed us to the landing place on the opposite shore. 

Now we entered the first of the real desert country. 
gallon milk can full of water, beside our two large water bags. Here our 
motormeter came into play. The resistance of the sand was greater than we 
realized, and before we really got started our motor was hot. 
time again we had to stop and let the car cool. When we reached the Goffs, 


Petrified Forest. I cannot begin to tell you 
the beautiful color combinations to be found 
in the agate-like rock which, ages ago, stood 
majestic—a forest of swaying trees. There 
they lie, as they fell, turned to stone. 


At Holbrook we came back onto the main 
road, only to leave it again six miles east 
of Flagstaff, where a road branches off to 
go up to the Grand Canyon. One of our 
loveliest camps was right at the turn, where 
a small store is located. The proprietor al. 
lowed us to camp nearby, among tall frag. 
rant evergreens. 

And the canyon itself—there is majesty 
personified. It would take a greater writer 
than I to describe it. 


Half way between the Grand Canyon and 
Williams we again made camp, in the foot- 
hills. Nearby was the place where Bill 
Williams, the famous old scout of pioneer 
days, was murdered by a band of Ute Indi- 
ans who entered his camp at nightfall under 
guise of friends. 

This camp was a memorable one in many 
ways. We had all been sitting around a 
roaring campfire until we became drowsy 
and the fire had died down. The wolves and 
coyotes had been yipping ever since night- 
fall, and the hunting-cry of the pack rang 
out in full blast every few minutes. Think- 
ing to take a good-night peek at our en- 


campment, I noiselessly poked my head out of the door of 
And just as noiselessly, but much more quickly, 


Evidentl; I looked almost as startled 


Two immense Indians 


A wheezy gasoline launch caught us and 


We carried a five- 


Time and 


where we stayed over night, we had a wonderful supper at a place where 


dates back twenty-three generations previous 
to the arrival of Columbus upon our shores.” 
She wilted. He explained that practically 
all the young people of the village attended 
college in the near-by town. We liked them 
immensely, these real, first-Americans, and 
they showed us something hardly ever shown 
to travelers. In behind a high mud wall, in 
the midst of a village of ’dobe, is one of the 
most beautiful gardens it has ever been my 
privilege to view. Thru a Spanish gateway 
opened a vista of shady paths, wonderful 
flowers of every description and_ color, 
pheasants, cooing doves, gaudy parrots and 
a stately peacock, lording it over it all. We 
visited the old church and then hastened 
upon our way. 

At Los Lunas occurred an incident which 
nearly ruined the disposition of my ordi- 
narily good-natured husband. We emerged 
from a store and found that the bright finish 
of the auto had intrigued the fancy of a 
young squaw to such an extent that she had 
first admired her reflection in its shiny sur- 
face, then with her lean, brown fingers had 
drawn pictures to her heart’s content. (Nuff 
said.) : 

Of course, we did not miss the wonderful 


the Santa Fe Railroad men get their meals. 
The little daughter of the family had a tame 
mountain quail that rode upon her shoulder 
wherever she went and pecked at us belliger- 
ently as we approached. 

That night a young man from the genera! 
store took Mr. H., his brother and Mr. 0. 
on the most novel of jack-rabbit hunts. | 
lay upon the cot in the doorway of our tent, 
just after nightfall, and watched them go 
up the one and only street of the town. The 
men were in a “flivver,” with the exception 
of my husband, who sat astride the hood, 
and seemed to be getting the bouncing of 
his life. Up and down the street they rode, 
shooting the “jacks” as they scurried along 
beside the fences. (Thank goodness I have 
the pictures to substantiate this, or my repu- 
tation as a fairly truthful person would be 
even now tottering.) 

When our road wound its way over a ridge 
of mountains and down into the beautifu 
fruit country surrounding San Bernardino, 
it was with a feeling that, altho we were 
dusty and bore the aspect of a band of que: 
tionzble vagrants, the trip had been we! 
worth while, and we were satisfied. 
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GENTLEMEN---OR VANDALS 


ROBERT B. ROCKWELL 
Vice President Colorado Mountain Club 
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MERICANS inherited the 

richest land in natural re- 
sources the world has ever 
known. So vast was its extent 
and so abundant the resources 
that it took a World War to 
make us realize they were not 
inexhaustible. 

In two generations we ex- 
terminated the passenger 
pigeons, which were so abun- 
dant that their migratory flights 
actually obscured the sun for 
hours at a time. In three short 








primitive beauty and cleanli- 
ness of our mountain area, and 
will convince him that unless 
the outdoor-loving public 
awakes to a proper interest in 
maintaining our mountains un- 
spoiled, another half century 
will find that beauty destroyed. 

There were 29,000 forest fires 
in the United States in 1917. 
There are probably a million 
camp-sites in our mountains to- 
day that have lost their attract- 
iveness in a litter of tin cans, 





years we slaughtered over three 
and a half million buffalo—over two-thirds of the total 
buffalo of the country. In a little over two centuries we 
have exhausted over 60 per cent of the original supply of 
merchantable timber—the greatest forests in the world—and 
today we are cutting timber four times as fast as we are 
raixing it. Good, red-blooded, loyal Americans did this, but 
they little realized at the time that they were doing it. 
Today equally good Americans are exterminating the deer, 
elk, antelope and sage hens just as rapidly and just as surely; 
and they, too, little realize what they are doing. They, like 
our forefathers, will wake up when it is too late. 

The pioneers in their day laughed at the idea that the 
pigeons and buffalo would ever be exterminated. Today 
some of us are inclined to smile indulgently at the fellow 
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broken bottles, baskets, boxes, 
papers and mutilated trees. Most of this destruction has 
been accomplished by good, loyal Americans who didn’t 
think. It is an interesting problem in psychology to deter- 
mine why the intelligent, considerate, up-to-date business 
man of today, who would not think of cutting down the lilacs 
in your frnot yard, or throwing litter in your back yard, will 
go gaily forth to the hills and leave behind him there a camp- 
site so filthy that an Indian would be ashamed of it. Yet 
that camp-site is yours and mine just as much as it is his, 
‘got there first.” 


‘ 


and his only alibi is that he 

It is a peculiar and unfortunate human trait that prompts 
many of_us to leave our manners, our good breeding and our 
courtesy at home when we go into the hills. There should 
be a code of ethics for the outdoor man in camp, just as 
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who says our present game is facing extermination, but some urgent and uncompromising as that which we practice in the 
of the thoughtful ones who have studied the situation have home or the office. No one can really be a gentleman in the 
stopped smiling. city and a vandal in camp. The great majority of people 

Yet even they would probably laugh at the idea that our who love outdoor life are clean-thinking folks, and their 
scenery—our camp-sites—the beautiful spots we dream of be- transgressions are the result of thoughtlessness rather than 
tween vacations are facing a like fate. However, a week’s indifference, yet the result is the same regardless of the cause. 
trip thru the mountains will convince any unprejudiced ob- The Colorado Mountain Club, in its campaign to awaken 
server that the omni-present automobile with its load of public sentiment in this matter, has published a poster which 


happy, thoughtless occupants is working havoc with the affords food for thought. Its wording is given below: 


A GOOD WOODSMAN 


Is a fellow you would want to go camping with—AGAIN! 
That kind of a fellow always leaves his camp-site in better 
condition than he found it. He buries the cans, burns the 
rubbish, and puts out the fire so that it stays out. No forest 
fires mark his trail. 





All the wild creatures that crawl, fly or run are his friends wom, ( 
instead of his prey. | 
He picks few flowers and never pulls them up by the roots. ed 
He never chops down a tree unless he has a mighty good : 
reason for doing it. Xa ; 
REMEMBER E Hi 
You were not the first over the trail. Leave the pleasant 
e. places along the way just as pleasant for those who follow 
is MS you. ; 
: Be: por ts 
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Angling Thrills—A Swordfish Story 


A Catalina Island sportsman believes that the “thrillingest” thrills that 
thrill the human system come from encounters with 


6¢6QWORDFISH THRILLS—I’ve had them 
all!’’ exclaimed a member of the Cata- 
lina Tuna Club. “Broadbill swordfish and 
marlins; yes, I have had several thrills of 
the latter variety, and marlins, cavorting on 
their tails, do not produce much thrill now!” 

“Why don’t you try for the swordfish this 
summer on lighter tackle, or fish out of a 
pony blimp or a sea plane?” the Tuna Club 
member was asked. 

With an attitude of impatience the rod- 
man gazed toward the blue sky; then mut- 
tering something about “freak fishing tackle 
for big fish,’ and “sensible men always 
wanting to keep one foot on the ground,” 
the well-known sportsman departed along 
the Avalon board walk apparently well 
satisfied in his own mind that he had ac- 
quired, in a sportsmanlike manner, many 
medallions and other prizes and nearly all 
of the thrills to be found among the game 
fish salt water anglers. 

Of the hundreds of marlin and broadbill 
swordfish that have been brought to gaff by 
Catalina anglers, each specimen has an in- 
teresting story for the angler. There are a 
number of fishing launches in Avalon Bay 
that have broken sword tips projecting from 
their hulls. And no doubt the maddened 
rush of a monster sea tiger did send a thrill 
down the spinal column of each angler sit- 
ting perspiringly in a comfortable fishing 
chair. 

A paralyzing thrill! 

Does a prize fighter, a baseball player, a 
foot runner, a speed demon or even an avi- 
ator get all of the thrills from their re- 
spective pastimes? If so, why do the million 
of sport fans spend large amounts for “gate 
receipts” to watch the contests of human 
skill and ingenuity? 

The late W. C. Boschen, holder of the 
world’s record broadbill swordfish (Xiphias 
gladius), 463 pounds, did not make much 
of a public statement after his victorious 
conquest. Altho a strong man _ physically, 


the “tiger of the sea” 


Ernest Windle 


Mr. Boschen, after the fight, acknowledged 
to the writer that he was “tired and fa- 
tigued.” Only his boatman saw him land 
the catch. 

Dustin Farnum on one occasion lost a 
broadbill swordfish after a one-hour tussle, 
and the antagonist disappeared with line, 
rod and reel—$139 worth of fishing tackle! 
The same swordfish had outgeneraled Wil- 
liam Farnum after a ten-hour battle from 














A STEAMER’S “WAKE” 
A swordfish makes a similar ‘‘wake’ only on a 
smaller scale 


the same fishing launch. Mr. Swordfish 
made a home-run back to the beach that 
time! 

Game fish contestants get a lot of hard 
work. They use up a heap of reserve energy 
after spending weeks in training and storing 
up said energy; then in minutes and seconds 
they go thru “years” of physical strain, tor- 
ture and mental punishment for defeat or 
victory. 


A fish fight usually loses its thrill after 
the first six or seven efforts of the fish to 
escape. The contest is then one of* dogged 
determination—endurance against ferocious 
opposition—and the angler recuperates from 
his groggy mental condition about the tim: 
the boatman is ready to gaff the fish. Pain- 
fully the numbered fingers are released from 
the rod, and laboriously the rodman twists 
his aching wrists and “unties” the knotted 
muscles of his arms and back. With his 
mind centered on the contest and his eye on 
the rapid movements of the antagonist, there 
has been no time for the angler to watch 
the gracefulness (?) of his own activities, 
and he has only retained a mental picture 
of a few jumps made by the captive. 

During the past twelve years the writer 
has interviewed many skillful and successful 
anglers who have established wonderful 
angling records, and most all of them have 
seemed to be so “physically disorganized” 
that they failed to remember a great deal 
about the fight. 

Not so many years ago game fish angler- 
ettes were considered a stumbling block to 
a fishing party. But times have changed! 

There is no longer any logical reason why 
a game fish fairly caught by a lady angler 
should in any way belittle the achievements 
of the man. Angling is a game of skill— 
outgeneraling the fish. Endurance, patience, 
lightness of touch and skillful manipulation 
of the rod are the angler’s qualifications that 
count in a fish battle. Why consider the 
sexes? 

It was not until recent years that lady 
anglers took seriously to the task of landing 
marlin swordfish on regulation tackle. Mrs. 
Marshal Field, III, of Chicago, brought to 
gaff, unaided, a marlin (tetrapturus mitsu- 
kurii) weighing 220 pounds. And _ after 
several successful tussels with tuna and 
“tigers of the sea,” Mrs. Keith Spalding, the 
wife of the president of the Tuna Club, 
hooked and brought to gaff a_broadbill 








THE METALLIC-COLORED 


A thrilling moment where the “sea-tiger” rips off several hundred feet of line. 
entire back and tail of the monster fish reflected many metallic colors in the combination of white foaming water, blending purple, blue, violet, crim- 
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GAMESTER IN ITS FUTILE ATTEMPT TO DISLODGE THE HOOK 


son and dark grey. 


Its dorsal fin seemed to bristle with porcupine 


madness, and the 
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CRUISER “GOODWILL,” KEITH SPALDING, OWNER 








swordfish (Xiphias gladius) weighing 426 
pounds. Mrs. Spalding had hooked two fish 
previously, and both times was defeated. 
The big fish was landed October 13, 1921, 
ifier a fight of 1 hour 20 minutes, with 
Capt. K. S. Walker as the boatman. 

“It’s your fool beauty brought you to this,” 
said Capt. K. S. Walker. “If you had not 
been such a good looker—and hungry—I 
never would have wanted to gaff you,” he 
ulded. The psychological subtleties of fish 
life may escape the average fisherman, but 
Capt. Walker was alive to its elemental 
necessities when he baited that hook and 
is a lure for the swordfish. 

The captain might not understand the love 
iffairs of a fish, but he could sympathize 
with the beauty who was hunting for bait. 
lt is not thought that swordfish raid the high 

s wiht a stomach that is entirely empty. 

For the past two years during the angling 

isons that Mr. and Mrs. Spalding have 
fished in Catalina waters, no sea has been 

smooth as to dampen their enthusiasm 


for angling; no sun so hot, or storm so wild, 
that the high spirit and ideal of true sports- 
manship was daunted. 

All that Mrs. Spalding would say at the 
time the fish was being weighed on the 
oficial scales of the Tuna Club was, “Yes, 
I am tired; but I have tried all summer to 
land a broadbill swordfish.” 

A few days later the writer interviewed 
Mrs. Spalding relative to the catch, and she 
said: “There is no reason why wemen 
should not enjoy the sport of sea angling. 

“But then, they must be patient when fish- 
ing for thrills. I have cruised about for 
days without seeing a big fish. I think it is 
perfectly fair to fight a big fish three times 
your own weight on rod and reel. 

“Experience teaches you that there is 
something going on under the water. I can- 
not tell you just how. The natural sensitive- 
ness of woman makes her more quick to de- 
tect the slightest change of mood or action 
on the part of the fish. 

“One cute trick that my big broadbill had 


when he first started to fight was to let the 
line go slack and then jerk his head in an 
effort to throw the hook. He did that twice, 
but on the third attempt I was ready for 
him, and he never tried that trick again. 

“Three different times he pulled so hard 
and so suddenly that I was almost doubled 
up. Then I was pulled completely out of 
the chair. Capt. Walker and the crew be- 
haved splendidly, and for my protection 
passed a rope about my waist—in the event 
that I was dragged overboard! But there 
really was no necessity for the rope, except 
as a matter of precaution. 

“Yes, I am very fond of the water, and of 
marine life, and I have the greatest respect 
in the world for the broadbill swordfish, but 
as a fighter I think the bluefin tuna is a 
more gamy fish. He certainly moves much 
quicker. 

“In 1920 I caught two tuna weighing over 
100 pounds each, and took them both in one 
day. Altogether I have taken about twenty- 
five tuna. 











ANGRILY IT TOSSED ITS RAPIER-LIKE HEAD 


The fish seemed to rise to the surface with faculties numbed, but instinctively ready to take chances at fighting and floating, slashing and splashing, 
dodging and diving—anything to throw the hook and escape from captivity. 
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“The second broadbill that I hooked, and 
fought for thirty minutes, was, I am sure, 
much larger than the one which weighed 426 
pounds. I lost that one. But sportsmen do 
not complain, do they? 

“Scarcely a day passes, when we are out 
on the ‘Goodwill’ but we note something of 
interest in the marine life, as well as the 
fishing. 1 love the water and the sea life 
to be observed when the sea is smooth. 
There is a fascination about the Channel 
Islands—and it may be of interest to you to 
know that Mr. Spalding is outfitting a boat 
for a trip to Mexiean waters. We expect to 
leave here about July, 1922, and will be in 
the southern waters for three months. 

“To see a big fish hooked on your line, 
and then watch the monster’s head and fins 
dash from one place to another, gives one a 
thrill very difficult to describe. I do not 
think I could land a 400-pound tuna; but 
some time, if the opportunity should arise, I 
shall probably try to do so. Angling for the 


big game fish of the Pacific is not all 
strength on the part of the angler. It takes 


a lot of endurance to conquer a big fish, but 
there are fair methods for women who fight 
in a sportsmanlike manner, with the regu- 
lation tackle, to gain a creditable victory.” 

Pluck, perseverance, practice and patience 
gave Mrs. Spalding success and victory over 
the second largest and one of the most fero- 
cious fighters of the world’s seven seas. It 
would have been a wonderful experience to 
have witnessed this battle from the air! 

Searching for additional thrills and troll- 
ing a bait (flyingfish or a small barracuda, 
etc.) from a balloon or a seaplane has other 
thrills and many disadvantages. It is difh- 
cult for the pilot to keep his ship at the 
same altitude above the water during flight. 
And altho a balloon-angler might drag a 
flyingfish bait in a more natural manner than 
by using a kite or sled as in launch fishing, 
the navigation of a “pony blimp” is circum- 
scribed and complicated. 

From a sea plane, moving at its slowest 
possible speed, the task of landing a game 
fish with regulation tackle, on board in 
flight, is almost impossible. Even hooking 
a game fish and stopping the flight of the 
sea plane until the battle is won by an angler 
would be an excellent achievement. 

A seaplane’s normal speed bruises the bait 
skipping and dragging along the surface to 
attract the fish. There is always the danger 
of the line becoming entangled in the steer- 
ing controls, or being drawn into the pro- 
peller. 

It is thrilling to feel a monster fish mouth- 
ing the bait before swallowing it. To feel 
the huge body below the surface investigat- 
ing the concealed hook; to “sense” the 
“imaginary” tricks the fish is playing in its 
attempts to ascertain if the bait is 
swimming, legitimate food. 

One of the most exasperating pastimes is 
to fish for yellowtail or white sea bass thru 
the “well” or glass of a glass-bottomed boat, 
like fishing thru a hole in transparent ice. 
There are the fish—20 or 30 pounders. The 
water is forty feet or more in depth, and 
from the hook dangles the bait—a sardine 
or a smelt. Carefully the game fish circle 
it—investigating. Presently it approaches 
the hook and bites the head or tail off the 
sardine. With its fins and body the game 
fish causes the water to swirl, and the rest 
of its food falls from the hook. Does the 
yellowtail know when a stationary bait is 
free from snares? Watch it as I have done 
many times! For the angler—he “cuts bait” 
—principally—in this method of fishing. 
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MRS. KEITH SPALDING AND HER 426-POUND BROADBILL SWORDFISH 











Let us get back to our search for ad- 
ditional thrills. Imagine yourself standing 
upon a high bridge watching a game-fish 
angler at work. You only get one view— 
straight down. But, circle the angler; ah, 
the scene becomes a breath-snatcher! 

Psychologists now tell us that “sport fans 


get many thrills,” even altho they are not 
participating in the game. And sport fans 
have been known to do many “crazy things’ 
that have been attributed to “enthusiasm.” 
A human angling contest staged on the 
beach at Avalon will attract as many angling 
fans as a baseball game on the Wrigley 
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Field. At one of these human angling con- 
tests an excited spectator spoiled a good suit 
of clothes by rushing, neck deep, into the 
water to tell a contestant seated in a row 
boat how to land the human swimmer. And 
I have seen anglers quit fishing around the 
edge of a milling school of hungry tuna to 
watch the occupants of another boat skill- 
fully land a small fish. Out on the Pacific 
they sat, floating on water a mile deep, 
“rubbernecking!” There are a lot of attrac- 
tions in a sport that will cause men and 
women to travel around the world in search 
of some unseen antagonist. 

Timid sportsmen who feel “safer” with 
one foot on the ground, be it only a tossing 
fishing launch, remind the writer of the days 
when he, too, “thrilled” to get into a racing 
shell on the river Thames, Oxford, or to fish 
from a canoe on Lake Ontario. But at the 
present time the writer and his son have an 
enthusiastic interest in a Curtis type sea- 
plane which will probably be equipped with 
a radio telephone outfit for use during the 
coming summer, July and August, when 
Catalina anglers are getting their thrills. 
Seaplanes equipped with radio telephone out- 
fits will make the day not far distant when 
fans can get “news” of the progress of fish 
fights staged in the Pacific. 

It is more than two years since the writer 
first witnessed a marlin swordfish fight from 
a sea-plane. The sportsman was Frank Gray 
Griswold of New York, fishing in the launch 
“Shorty” near Seal Rocks. At various alti- 
tudes the angles the writer viewed the simple 
struggle for supremacy. 

The plunging fish, the sagging line cutting 
thru the transparent blue-green water, the 
painted boat and perspiring men, the blue 
sky, the rocky shores of Catalina Island—all 
made a wonderful setting that the mental 
eye and memory can never forget. The fish 
seemed to rise to the surface with its facul- 
ties numbed, but instinctively ready to take 
hances at fighting and floating, slashing and 
splashing, dodging and diving—anything to 
throw the hook and escape from captivity. 
The sagging line assisted the marlin to do 
i torpedo-like stunt to the surface, and then 
the weight of the line balanced the monster 
for a “walk on its tail.” 

Angrily it tossed its rapier-like head. Its 
lorsal fin seemed to bristle with a porcupine 
madness and the entire back and tail of the 
monster fish reflected many metallic colors 
in the combination of additional white foam- 
ing water-blendings of purple, blue, violet, 
crimson and dark grey! 

Paintings of the sea and its marine life 
make a powerful appeal to the human mind. 





“PONY 


BLIMP,” AVALON BAY 
Trained imaginations often create dazzling 
pictures, but man’s efforts to imitate nature 
is crude. So it is in describing a fish fight 
on the Pacific. 

The restless sea, moody, ever changing, 
conveys to the student a wonderful ex- 

















CURTIS TYPE 


SEAPLANE 


pression. The long, rolling surf slipping 
smoothly over the sands makes a cool, moist 
playground for the children; again the sea 
pounds noisily against the jagged rocks—a 
living tempest for ships—and in a few hours 
the surface is oily, mirror-like, and to all 
appearances a stagnant body of water! 
Such is the sea, the setting for the battles 
of the game-fish angler. 

From the “pony blimp” and the sea-plane 
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the writer has watched the antics of migra- 
tory fish that have been hooked and are 
struggling for liberty, also fish that have 
been quietly searching for food. A _ big 
school of yellowtail is a marvelous sight— 
moving along like an army in military forma- 
tion. A school of tuna, darting, darting, 
each 100 pounds or more of metallic-colored 
energy; a lonesome broadbill swordfish; “a 
flock of marlins,” wonderful! Then the al- 
bacore, with their long, knife-like fins 
sweeping graceful strokes that seem to make 
no ripples in the water! Miniature torpe- 
does. Sharks and whales! 

Taking pictures from a seaplane requires 
a specially constructed camera, one that will 
shield the bellows from the wind and keep 
the lens in focus. With the lens pointed 
down over the fuselage, the view below sud- 
denly changes, and unless the pilot “banks” 
to one side, the shutter is snapped and the 
tip of a wing or only the horizon and sky 
the film. Once the writer 
stretched out on a Curtis type wing and 
made a 5,000-foot dive to get a photo of 
Probably we traveled at 200 
miles per hour; anyway, part of the picture 
was out of focus, and the “thrilling dive” is 
still a vivid memory. 

Most of the Catalina anglers feel unkindly 
toward an aviator who circles them 
while they are fighting a big game fish—a 
probable button dreamed of for 
months! 


is recorded en 


Avalon Bay. 


over 
winner, 


Watching from above is a blood-tickling 
experience where the six senses of the hu- 
man body and mind can fully appreciate 
many things below. 
to see a boat-load of dying specimens of 
fish, metallic-colored gamesters that eventu- 
ally find their grave in a fertilizer plant? 

It is known the world over that the Cata- 
lina Tuna Club discourages the wanton 
slaughter of game fishes, and many of its 
members willingly give their gladiators lib- 
erty after a fight. Some day the more timid 
rodmen and yachtsmen will cease to object 
to sea-plane observers flying over them out 
in the Pacific, and cameras will record the 
big drops of perspiration that fall from their 
sun-scorched faces. Then fans will get the 
radio news as they do in prize fights, ball 
games and other similar thrilling contests of 
human strength and endurance. 

Humanity is forever seeking changes, im- 
provement, progress—additional thrills! 


What sportsman wants 





me 




















THE COAST LINE OF CATALINA ISLAND AS SEEN 


FROM THE AIR 
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Autocamp Furniture and Accessories 


HE readers of Outdoor Life have ex- 
pressed hearty approval of the practical 
manner in which this department has at- 
tempted to cover each month a special topic, 
and cover it completely. This has been a 
hard task for the reason that new equipment 
is all the time appearing. For example, just 
as my chapter on “The Camping Trailer” 
was apparently completed, lo and behold! 
flocks of more trailers were brought to the 
light of day. So the task has not been a 
sinecure. We have tried to treat. everybody 
alike, to show up vital points of every kind 
of outfit. 
The numbers of my department have been 
compiled and new information added, and 
these will appear in book form, 


published by Stewart & Kidd 


Conpuctep By F. E. BrimMer 
Autocamping Editor 


of camp tables and chairs made by this con- 
cern, a typical table folding 5 x 7 x 36 inches 
and weighing 19 pounds, having wooden top 
and frame, and when set up making a table 
27x36 inches and being 28 inches high. 
There are lighter weight tables, and tables 
with canvas tops, roll tops, etc., from which 
to choose. Folding chairs, which prove 
worth a place in every camping outfit, may 
be had in practically a dozen styles, and are 
rather too familiar to need a full description 
here. 

The Kay-Dee Outing Table folds to about 
2x9x36 inches and weighs 16 pounds, all 
parts being metal. When set up this camp 
table is 27x36 inches by 28 inches high. 


The Puffer-Hubbard camp table folds 4x 6 
x25 inches, and forms a generous camp 
table when extended. This table is made of 
wood, and the legs work upon the principle 
of a folding laitice gate. When the legs 
are contracted you have a table 24x24 
inches and 25 inches high, and when the 
legs are extended you have a table twice as 
long, but only 18 inches high. Folded, the 
outfit is 4x6x24 inches and weighs 7 
pounds. 

Other excellent camp tables, chairs and 
general camp folding furniture are made by 
the Industrial Materials, Inc., the Telescopic 
Folding Furniture people, the Stoll concern, 
the United Steel and Wire concern, and 
others like the Wilder and Burch 
outfits; all of which have either 





Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Each 
chapter of my book, as with my 
Autocamping Department, covers 
a specific subject, and seeks to 
cover it comprehensively. In one 
chapter all tents are discussed, 
in another tent-beds, portable 
beds, comfortable clothing, stoves, 
camp commissary, camp cookery, 
camp furniture, _ illumination, 
camping with children, trailer, 
camera for outdoor pictures, the 
doctor in camp, hunting and fish- 
ing equipment, packing the out- 
fit, and many other subjects are 
covered. 

For this month autocamp fur- 
niture and accessories are con- 
sidered. Our own camps are 
never complete without a Gold 
Medal folding -wash stand, which 
folds 2 x 2x 36 inches and weighs 
but 2 pounds. Another bit of 
furniture that proves most con- 
venient is the Gold Medal fold- 
ing camp cupboard, which folds 
to 3x9x18 inches and weighs 
7 pounds; and when in use in 
camp is 30 inches high, with 
three wooden shelves 9x18 
inches. When a baby is in the 
camping party, special considera- 
tion should be given to the in- 
fant’s bath tub, which folds to 
about -3x4x36 inches and 
weighs less than 8 pounds; but 
when opened is 16x 36 inches by 
22 inches high. You may even 
obtain a practical adult bath tub 
that may be carried with you in 
your car. An infant’s dressing 
table is also worth careful con- 
sideration, folding to 2x 4x38 
inches and weighing a little over 
8 pounds, and when opened being 
20x38 inches by 30 inches in 
height. There are several styles 
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AUTOCAMPING ACCESSORIES 


On the board at left are two excellent knives with sheaths; leaning 
against the block is a gun that is rifle and shotgun combined, and has 
folding stock; while at the right is a folded aluminum reflector baker 
On the block lies the batteryless flashlight. 


been mentioned and described, 
or are so similar to those already 
described that it appears almost 
repetition to more than mention 
them. If your local dealer can- 
not show you some form of fold- 
ing tables, chairs, etc., that ap- 
peal to you, you may obtain most 
complete information by writing 
directly to the manufacturer or 
by requesting any information 
desired from the Autocamping 
Department. 

In some forms of autocamping, 
particularly when crossing 
stretches of desert country, or in 
sections of impure drinking 
water, some form of water con- 
tainer will be most important. 
Canvas, rubber or metal water 
bags or containers are on the 
market in many varieties. A 
simple water bucket of canvas 
may also be had in several styles. 
A unique outfit is known as the 
Boyco, which is a_three-in-one 
container, holding conveniently 
on the running board not only 
water, but also an emergency 
supply of gasoline and oil. 

Various telescoping luggage 
carriers are offered the auto- 
camper, and so also are packs. 
A suitcase is a very good place 
to carry extra clothing, infants’ 
and children’s apparel, and toilet 
articles, and packs very well 
upon running board or carrier or 
sets in the tonneau. The pack 
basket, for real convenience in 
transporting small articles and 
the eating and cooking equip- 
ment, has already been described 
in a former chapter of this de- 
partment. There are several ex- 
cellent duffle and diddy bags on 
the market, as well as knapsacks 
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AUTHOR’S CAMP, SHOWING CAMP FURNITURE, HUNTING AND FISHING OUTFITS 
AND ACCESSORIES 


and dunnage sacks. Then there are various 
packs, mostly made from canvas or leather. 
[he Autopack is purposely made for the 
autocamper, and hangs by felt-protected 
hooks over the side of your car body. 

There are various styles of tools and de- 
vices for helping the motorist out of diffi- 
culty. The Pull-U-Out outfit will draw a 
mired car out of mud or from sand. It 
anchors in front of the car, and turning a 
handle operates powerful pulleys and tackle 
blocks. This outfit packs to 4x 6x 14 inches 
ind weighs 28 pounds. A good manila rope 
thirty or forty feet long or a wire rope known 
is a Baseline Autoline should be a part of 
every autocamping outfit. Chains for every 
wheel on the car should also be included. 

Another not-to-be-forgotten accessory is a 
flashlight, preferably a batteryless flashlamp. 
The ordinary flashlight operates because of 
a little two or three-cell battery in the 
handle, while the batteryless flashlamp, which 
the author used all last summer, carries -in 
its handle a small electric dynamo, which is 
operated by the fingers of the hand, pro- 
ducing a steady electric light. With this 
type of electric light in camp you never are 
troubled with a battery running out. The 
case of this new flashlight is aluminum, and 
it is said to be waterproof in construction. 

Where to carry matches is a problem that 
will some day force itself upon you, if you 
have not carefully considered beforehand. 
[he Marble safety matchbox is worth its 
weight in radium—when you are in an epi- 
demic of wet weather. It is made of seam- 
less drawn brass, about the size of a 10- 
gauge shotgun shell, and ‘a rubber gasket 
makes the cover absolutely waterproof. 

Camp knives, an ax, shovel, wire, assorted 
nuts, bolts and screws, and various articles 
that will prove handy for emergency and 
every-day life should by all means be car- 
ried. See that knives and axes have strong 
leather sheaths. 

Most campers going long distances and 
passing often thru remote country feel they 
should carry a gun for protection, as well 
is for shooting game and rodents. 

Generally the autocamper is a bona fide 
hunter—that is, he autocamps to the hunt- 
ing country, frequently taking the family 
with him, and while they “keep house” for 
him right along the highway leading to the 
heart of his hunting country, the autocamper 
himself goes forth to bring down his deer, 
elk, moose, or other big game. More likely 
the autocamper who hunts is a small game 
shooter, seeking rabbits, game birds and the 
‘ike. Naturally for hunting afield the auto- 
amper will, as a rule, carry his favorite 
rifle or shotgun, as the game country de- 
nands. Advice on arms for this purpose is 
hardly needed here, but certainly one should 
ilways remember never to carry a loaded 
shotgun or rifle in the car. With a pistol 
or the small game getter, exception might be 





made to this rule for the sake of quick work, 
if said small arms are carried in the door 
pocket beside the driver—and nothing else 
is ever placed there. 

Frequently the autocamper is a_ trap 
shooter by nature, rather than simply a field 
shooter. In this case it is better to have 
one shotgun for both purposes, if this is 
feasible, than to tote two or more firearms. 
There are on the market today several guns 
built specially for both field and trap work. 
As far as possible the whole autocamping 
equipment must be kept to the minimum 
number of pieces and using one gun for sev- 
eral purposes is in the line of good practice. 

For fishing on tour, the autocamper, of 
course, will likely take his regular tackle 
outfit. A special fishing rod suited to the 
requirements of carrying in the car is the 
telescoping steel rod. This is handy to carry 
in your automobile, fairly substantially 
built to stand hard usage, and it comes out 
more quickly, ready for use, when you sud- 
denly come to a likely stream along the 
route. Then, too, its length may be suited 
to the matter at hand, using it fully extended 
for wide streams and deep water, and shorter 
lengths for brook fishing or even casting. 
Of course there is nothing against carrying 
a split-bamboo rod in your car, which the 
author always does himself, but which, with 
its extra tip, is well protected by its plush- 
lined central post case and canvas cover for 
all. For all purpose fishing, and for every 
condition, the automatic fishing reel will be 
found superior. Of course, if you are a 
crank on tackle, then you do not need any 
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suggestions, but the automatic reel, which is 
no more expensive than a good ordinary reel, 
serves the need for speed and convenience 
that is so important to the autocamper. 

In many cases autocamping parties are 
golfers, and the golf bag and its sticks are 
familiar items of the outfit that one sees 
going up and down the highways of the 
land. If you have any hobby—hunting, fish- 
ing, golfing, nature study, geology, or what- 
not—then autocamping is the one best way 
to enjoy that hobby. And whatever you will 
need for carrying on the interest in that 
hobby, you will naturally include as a part 
of your camping outfit. Autocamping is 
bound to become more and more popular 
because it embraces almost all other forms 
of recreation. 

As trailers are used a great deal nowadays, 
a brief mention of one will not come amiss. 
I refer to the Gypsy Trail, illustrated in this 
article. This little wagon embraces two steel 
folding beds, 36 inches wide, one wide fly 
21 feet long, with snaps for curtains or lean- 
to tents on both sides, and boot or traveling 
storm cover. By -using this trailer in con- 
nection with your machine you always have 
a covered room between trailer and auto. 

Some of our tent manufacturers have been 
very successful with the palmetto style of 
auto tent, a type of which I am illustrating 
in the present paper. A great convenience 
of these tents is that usually they are made 
with floor cloth, preventing vermin from en- 
tering. This tent is very simple to set up 
and take down. 

Do Unto Others as— 


As time goes on the autocamper will not 
be received with the open arms of hospitality 
as he is received today, unless he plays the 
Golden Rule at every camp. Today we are 
welcome from Maine to California, in motor 
camp parks and farm yards, in school yards 
and on state and national property; but how 
long can this last if every last autocamper 
does not do his level best to maintain the 
sanctity of his camp right? Not long, we 
all must agree! This means that the camp- 
ing ground and the camping privilege must 
be held as a sort of sacred compact. You 
owe it to your sense of playing fair, to your 
ethics of good conduct, to just plain decency 

to leave a camp ground as clean and sani- 
tary as you found it. 

Last summer I saw a beauty spot that was 
polluted almost beyond repair for all the re- 
mainder of the season. This was a result of 
improper camp sanitation, the lack of bury- 
ing or burning of camp refuse, and just 
ordinary care. No matter if you intend 
never to camp in this particular site again, 

















A CONVENIENT TRAILER SET UP READY FOR CAMP USE 
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remember that autocampers represent a huge 
fraternity, that you owe the other brothers 
of the craft a great deal of care. Negli- 
gence of a few autocampers can bring state 
and municipal restrictions within a_ very 
short time. Leave a clean camp! This 
ought to be the slogan of every party. Last 
summer I visited, with my family, a 
Memorial Field to one of our greatest 
Americans, offering a place for the auto- 
camper to pitch his camp temporarily, and 
welcoming the roadside chef by supplying 
him with handy camp stoves for his culinary 
ceremony. And the keeper of this estate 


told me that it was only a matter of time 
before the trustees would have to close the 
gates to autocampers. “Tourists are all 
right,” he told me, “but oh! these campers 
that carry everything with them! They 
leave table scraps, papers, tabs pulled from 


camera films, boxes, tin cans, stinking refuse, 
and generally litter up the landscape.” 

So there is a duty for every autocamper 

perform, else the good will of the agency 
extending him hospitality will be greatly de- 
creased. Danger from fire is another hazard 
that the autocamper must co-operate in re- 
ducing to a minimum. The use of gas and 
gasoline stoves, as well as others that do not 
burn wood, are helping solve this problem. 

Just what autocamping equipment to carry 
and what to leave at home is a point of 
finesse that experience alone will have to 
teach most of us. The tyro always takes too 
much, and learns from sad experience that 
he who carries least—still enough—is the 
happiest camper in the end. See that you 
select autocamping furniture and autocamp 
accessories with care to drawing a clear 
dividing line between what is absolutely 
needed and what “may” be needed. By all 
means class a good first aid kit as a very 
essential autocamp accessory. 





ao 
BRIMMER, Autocamping Eaitor 


rk. E. 

Autocamping Editor—I should like to know 
where I can obtain a list of most of the motor 
camping parks in the United States. Is there 
such a list anywhere? And will the articles of 


your department be available in. book form? If 


so, where obtained?—M. R. B., Minn. 

Answer All autocampers, who are camping 
for the first time, feel that they ought to find 
just the kind of list you request. As soon as 
you begin camping you will discover that one 


of the easiest things about it is the finding of 
excellent places to spend the night or even sev 
eral days and nights. West of the Rockies al- 


most every town, city and hamlet has its motor 
camp park, and places that are too small to sup- 
port a first-class hotel can serve the tourist with 
big camping parks, at the same time receiving 
the benefit of the camper purchasing needed 
supplies. Thuout the entire West you will find 


camping parks in practically every city and town 


and village, and in the East and South this is 
true to a limited extent, but each season new 
municipal camp sites are set aside by an in- 
creasing number; hence it will be only a matter 


of time before the 


as common as the 


motor camping park will be 
hotel, or even more common. 


Yes, there is such a list, published by the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, 501 F ifth Avenue, 
New York City, and a tourists’ camp ground 


map and directory put out by the U. 
Information Bureau, Waterloo, Ia., 


S. Touring 
for 50 cents. 


The articles of my department will be published 
in book form, angesher with a great deal more 
data, by Stewart & Kidd, Cincinnati, Ohio.— 
Editor 

Autocamping Editor:—For an extended trip 
will heavy canvas be better for a tent material 
than light roa silk? One seems so much 
heavier than the other, it appears better. And 
why are canvas tents offered in so many 


weights? I have a small child to 
and want a good tent.—J. L., Miss. 

Answer.—There is no reason why one material 
will be better than the other. Weight does not 


take along, 
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have everything to do with waterproof qualities; 
indeed it is the special process of waterproofing 
that counts most with patent cloth and canvas 
duck. An 8 or 10-ounce canvas is a good weight 
and plenty heavy enough if waterproofed well. 
If you expect to camp a great deal in one place 
—that is, several days in a single location—then 
you might use a fly over your tent. This is the 
most secure of all camps, and with children is 
specially important to consider. Also a tent 
that had stood rather hard use for a year or two 
may need to be re-waterproofed before you start, 
at least the roof of it (and Sek, by the way, is 
a mighty good waterproofing compound to use). 
A fly used with almost any tent is a sure pro- 
tection in the hardest storm, which may pene- 
trate ordinary tent material, single thickness, in 
the form of a fine spray.—Editor. 


Autocamping Editor:—What is the best pre- 
vention of mosquito pests about camp?—N. L. L., 
Tenn. 
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Answer.—There are several forms of “dope” 
on the market specially to repel mosquitos and 
flies, insects, etc. I refer you to the advertising 
pages of Outdoor Life. Will suggest that you 
investigate mosquito-proof tents, or those with 
mosquito netting as lining, or those with a net- 
ting over the beds. Be sure your camping 
trailer, if you camp with this outfit, is screened 
also. The place where you make camp is very 
important. Early in the summer, low and 
swampy country or wet places are the breeding 
places for little knats and flies and later for mos 
quitos. Even in some mountain country you 
find swamps and ponds at rather high altitudes, 
and breeding places for insects. Damp woods 
are also ideal. Camp as high as possible, in as 
large an opening as convenient, and where there 
is a slight breeze of air stirring. Most insects 
are helpless in a: wind. Of course a smudge 
will help drive an insect army away.—Editor. 
MUU 





TROUT FISHING IN THE OLYMPICS 


Ernest Lunbeck of Seattle, Wash., with a beauty caught in the Elwha River. 
Compts. Grant W. Humes 


to be found. 


No better fishing is 
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THE LEAN-TO SHELTER TENT 


litor:—I am going into the mountains with 
ack and intend to carry all necessities for a 
>-weeks’ fishing trip. What is the lightest and 
form of hikers’ tent?—A. N. Burch, Sheri- 
Wyo. 
\nswer—So many men have perfected unique 
ures on tents which make them what they 
ik better than any other that it is hard to 
se. A tent which answers all needs can be 
ery simple home-made affair. I like the prin- 
le of the lean-to tent, and it is easily made. 
works like the reflecting baker of our fore- 
thers. A fire built a few feet in front of the 
on a cold night with a back-log reflector, 
ects heat waves to the slanting roof of the 
t and down upon the sleeper. The ends keep 
t drafts and it is easily pitched with the ridge- 
between two trees or over forked saplings. 
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In making follow the diagram. The roof is a 
rectangle of cloth 6x7% feet, (Fig. 1). For the 
nds make another rectangle 4%4x3% feet (Fig. 
2), and cut diagonally from corner to corner and 
sew these ends at either end of the large sheet, 
(Fig.8). A rope is sewn to the ridge, or tie- 
tapes are sewn every 15 inches to be later tied 
) a rope or pole ridge. Around the bottom sew 

n a 6-inch sod-cloth to keep out the wind, rain 

d bugs and lay the bed to overlap this. For 
nose protection cover the front with a loose 
heese-cloth. Two fellows traveling together can 
each take a lean-to and pitch them together and 

ake a wedge or “A” tent. If pitched so that 
he prevailing wind strikes the roof you will rest 
osily, and if cold, a fire in front insures warmth. 

The material must be the lightest waterproof 

fabric obtainable, and for this there is none bet- 

er than balloon silk, a material which has been 
lescribed in recent issues, and the names given 
firms from which is can be secured. The 
iverage store does not carry a fabric closely 
nough woven to answer our purpose. Most any 
tent and awning company will sell you the right 
ind of goods, or make up the tent at nominal 
xpense. The completed lean-to should weigh 
bout 8% pounds. Use the lightest tarpon line 
or stake loops and ridge rope, and waterproof 
hese also so they will not shrink in a rainy spell. 
Some fellows add an awning extension from the 
ridge to be pitched horizontally in fair weather, 
lanting in rainy weather or can be brought 
lown to close the front entirely. 


BALLOON SILK AGAIN 


Editor :—Referring to the hikers’ rain- cape, 

hat I asked you about last month, what weight 

f balloon silk would you recommend? One of 
ny tramping friends says that he has found tan- 
alite, which I presume is balloon silk of a darker 
shade than the usual balloon silk, to give good 
atisfaction for ponchos. He has had his made 
o that he could fasten two together and make 
2 “pup” tent. Should like to have you: recom- 
nend other books on tramping.—A. A. Gleason, 
Boston, Mass. 

Answer :—We are glad to give space to your 
jueries because there are yet many people who 
vrite in about light weight tent materials, altho 
we discussed them fully in the September, 1921, 
ssue and named firms that handled the goods. 
\bercrombie & Fitch, New York City, market 
tanalite and balloon silk, and altho rather high 
priced fabrics, they wear well. I got balloon 
silk goods from them years ago and they are yet 
good for years of service, so I consider the 
initial expense as a good investment, and it has 
been some satisfaction to be on a hard hiking 
trip and know even if my pack got irksome that 
I was carrying the absolute minimum which it 















was in my power to devise. Balloon silk and 
tanalite are treated differently. Balloon silk is 
a closely woven cotton cloth (not a silk). It is 
waterproofed by ironing in paraffin or other wax 
so that not only the fibers but the minute spaces 
between them is filled and thus it is like a sheet 
of rubberized cloth. Paraffinin makes the cloth 
heavier (314 ounces to the square yard unterated 
and 5% ounces per yard treated). It is affected 
by weather—when warm it is somewhat greasy 
like, and in the cold it crackles, but not enough 
to break the cloth or destroy its water-shedding 
properties. It is inflammable but will not leak 
if one touches the inside of the tent in a rain 
storm. I prefer it to all others because it is 
waterproof—just the thing for a poncho, bot- 
toms of sleeping bags and tent roofs (sides can 
be lighter and more permeable). I do not know 
of a balloon silk other than white and have been 
waiting for some time to get a paraffined balloon 
cloth in tan or green. Tanalite is the trade name 
of a fabric lighter than balloon silk made by 
Abercrombie & Fitch. It is tan and the makers 
say it is absolutely waterproof. I consider that 
the paraffined process is more waterproof; while 
tanalite is not waxed to waterproof, yet the 
fibers are treated so they are waterproof. It 
and metalite are chemically treated so that each 
fiber is water-repellant, but the interstices are 
left open. Metalite is just as pliable as the un- 
treated cloth and not much heavier, and is not 
affected by temperature. It is best adapted to 
warm climates; the color is pea green. Tanalite 
and metalite spray a little at first in a heavy rain 
but will not leak unless touched on the inside. 
Thus I would not think it suitable for a rain- 
cape. The waterproofiing is much like craven- 
ette. One can take an untreated tan cloth and 
waterproof it with Can-va-sek. I mention these 
fabrics to show the two processes of water- 
proofiing. and I think you will agree that the 
paraffin is the more waterproof and best. There 
has been such a call for balloon silk and like 
light weight tent cloths that most tent and 
awning makers can supply it. But write for 
samples and compare the texture. No pinholes 
of light should come thru a fabric which is of 
close enough weave to answer our purpose. Now 
as to weights :—The lean-to tent (83%4x7%, height 
4% feet) weight in tanalite 3 pounds, ’and in 
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balloon silk 3% pounds. The style of the army 
poncho is ‘good as it can be made into one-half 


of a “pup” tent, but it is heavier than balloon 
silk, hence I do not like it. 300ks which have 
chapters of special inter est to hikers, especially 
on equipping, are “Woodcraft,” volume in the 
Camp ing and Woodcraft, by Kephi irt, “Touring 
Afoot,” “Trail Craft,” Wallace’s “Packing and 
Portaging” and Miller’s “Camp Kraft,” all of 
which can be secured thru the book department 
of Outdoor Life. 
NOTICE 


An unscrupulous party has | 
British Columbia soliciting 
“The Boys’ Outdoor Life,” 
As far as we know there 


een traveling thru 
subscriptions for 
of Denver, Colorado. 
is no such publication 


in the United States. We wish to warn sports- 
men generally against such a solicitor. No one 
has been authorized by us to solicit such sub- 


scriptions and if the authorities in the different 
towns and cities thru which such a person passes 
will communicate with us we gladly co-oper- 
ate with them to the end that he may be appre- 
hended.— Editor. 


will 


Trout Lilies 


\ 
(To O. W.Smith, Angling Editor) 
Trout lilies rear their golden heads 
Above the mellow mold, 
Beside the purling brook that threads 
Its windings ever bold. 
| 
| 


And often I forget my rod 
And deftly feathered hook, 

As, mute, I ponder art of God 
In blooms beside the brook. 





\{ ©, blessed rod and silken line 

That lead me far afield, 
A thousand benedictions mine 
For every trout I’ve creel’d. 


Fenton S. Fox. 
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ALL SETTLED FOR THE NIGHT FS 

The across-country autocamper feels mighty good after the day’s drive 3 
when, all the camp articles under canvas, the beds made ready and 33 
supper over, he finds time for the indulgence of any fancy, rest or 3 
recreation at hand. Scene in Inyo National Forest, Calif. 3 
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BY EL COMANCHO- 








The Sod-House Era 


THE sod house was an institution peculiar 

to the grassland, and was never used in 
the West any place outside of the prairie 
country so far as I know. I never saw one 
south of Kansas nor north of the Dakotas, 
tho they may have been used to the north 
in the Canadian country for all I know. 

The South and Southwestern desert, or 
semi-desert country, used the “adobe,” or 
sun-dried brick, for house-building material, 
and the mountain country used logs, as they 
could be had in straight, suitable sizes al- 
most anywhere. The Missouri River bot- 
toms, from St. Joe to the upper reaches, 
furnished small, straight cottonwood pole- 
logs from the thickets and groves that grew 
all along the river. Many of the other 
Western streams had the same kind of tim- 
ber in patches mixed with, box elder, black 
walnut, elm, ash and occasionally, but not 
often, oak; these trees grew only in places 
that were naturally sheltered or protected 
from the ravages of the great prairie fires 
that swept over miles of country each fall, 
set by the Indians to burn off the buffalo 
range so there would be plenty of good new 
grass in the early spring to feed the buffalo 
as the mighty herds migrated northward 
from Mexico to the Saskatchewan. 

The sod house belonged to the grassland, 
or eastern half, roughly speaking, of the old 
plains country west of the Missouri. 

In the early days “the plains” was a name 
that we understood to mean the country west 
of the Missouri from the Texas panhandle 
north to the Canadian country; this was by 
common usage and understanding divided 
into the “sage-brush country,” the “grass- 
land,” the “desert” and the “hills,” with 
smaller areas carrying local names, such as 
the “black hills country,” the “sandhills,” 
etc., these areas all being smaller districts, 
each having its own peculiarities and special 
characteristics of an individual nature. 

In order that there may be no confusion 
at this late date let it be understood that 
the boundaries to all these territories were 
vague and indefinite, and in some cases over- 
lapping and in other cases one place would 
be a smaller area inside a large one. 

The grassland, then, was the eastern half 
of the plains, roughly speaking, and it cov- 
ered the country west of the Missouri, north 
from Texas to Canada, leaving the western 
boundary somewhere about the Western 
Dakota state line and running on south from 
there as far as the grass extended into Texas. 

West of this strip was the sage-brush 
country, which took in the Western half of 
the plains in irregular fashion following, 
roughly, the sage-brush growth eastward 
from the foot of the Rockies to the grass- 
land; Montana was not understood to be 
sage-brush country, but it was considered as 
a high, buffalo-grass country even down into 
cattle days after the buffalo were gone. 
Wyoming and much of Colorado were con- 
sidered as sage-brush country, while the 
Southern buffalo range, taking in Western 
Nebraska, Western Kansas, part of Colorado, 
Indian Territory and the Texas Panhandle, 
was considered to be buffalo-grass country. 

Roughly, all of Arizona, New Mexico, 
Southern and Western California, Nevada, 
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Southern Idaho, Eastern Oregon, Eastern 
Washington, Western Colorado, Wyoming 
and parts of Western Texas were considered 
to be desert country and sage-brush country, 
or rather, it was all desert country with 
sage-brush country in it here and there and 
with definite, named deserts also spotted 
down in it; these last were understood to 
be “regular deserts” such as the Red Desert 
in Wyoming, the Mojave Desert, Death Val- 
ley, etc. 

“The hills” covered all the mountain coun- 
try of the Rockies and also applied to any 
of the numerous outlying spurs and moun- 
tain groups that rise more or less numerously 
from the general level of the country north- 
westward from the Black Hills of Dakota 
to the Canadian border and all having their 
own local names from the Turtle Mountains 
and Sweetgrass Hills, south. 

The Black Hills country meant the Dakota- 
Wyoming Black Hills just as they are known 
today. The sandhill country is that great 
area of shifting, wind-blown, sandy country 
in Northwestern Nebraska that the prevail- 
ing northwest winds of centuries has swept 
off of the arid desert, miles to the north- 
west, and blown down into the area below 
the Niobrara and north of the Platte. It is 
a strange country in many ways, as it is a 
mixture of dry sand and many small lakes; 
it is cut by the Loup River and other streams 
and it grows as fine grass as the West 
knows. In the old days the Sandhills har- 
bored more game than any like area in the 
West, even tho it resembles nothing so much 
as a great sea of sand in waves that reach 
from horizon to horizon if you look south- 
east across it from any point; if you look 
toward the northwest there is no sand in 
sight because these hills are all grassed over 
on the south and east sides and all blown 
out by the wind on the northwest sides and 
in the low places between them there was 
originally always either green, fine grass or 
a fine, clear lake. 

Now to get back to the sod house, which 
was the first habitation of the settlers who 
came to the “grassland” ahead of the rail- 
roads, there to build the sturdiest, finest 
civilization in the whole country west of the 
river, which, by the way, was the common 
term applies to the West by Westerners 
themselves, and it meant the country west 
of a line thru the present cities of Sioux 
City, Omaha, St. Joe and Kansas City, the 
four gateways to the real old West as West- 
erners understood it. 

The western boundary of the country west 
of the river was usually understood to be the 
Rockies, but there was no fixed understand- 
ing as to this, for “the mountain country” 
was a vague place west of “the hills” (the 
Rockies themselves), and it extended to 
“the coast country,” which was beyond the 
far-Western mountain ranges, and took in 
California, Western Oregon and Western 
Washington. So you see, there were a lot 
of different slants to the werd “west” in the 
old days that Easterners did not know about, 
but which Westerners all were familiar with 
and used in ordinary conversation about as 
l’ve outlined here with still further varia- 
tions and local names as one traveled in any 
direction—for instance, the Bear River Val- 
ley in Utah, the Green River country of 


Wyoming, the Laramie Plains of Wyoming, 
the Sweetgrass Hills, Judith Basin and Cut. 
bank country, etc., in Montana, and the Big 
Bend country of Washington, where the 
Columbia swings round in its _half-circle 
path. There were many other such loca! 
districts, each famous in its own locality 
even in pre-settlement days. 

The “grassland” is now the “corn country” 
of the West and the “corn belt” of the East, 
but the “sod-house-country” was only that 
part of it to the “west of the river” in the 
old days, and it was here that the sod house 
was built and thrived thru the years from 
about 1860 to the railroad days that brought 
lumber to this great area of black-soil, 
grassy country which originally had no 
building material in the rough except sod. 

In some localities limestone could be had 
and houses were built of it; many of these 
stand today, but the material was hard to 
get, heavy to handle and transport and could 
not be used far from its source of origin. 
Brick could be made in many places if the 
clay could be fired, but fire-making materials 
were as scarce as building material, so 
bricks were eliminated by natural process of 
selection. 

Sod remained available everywhere—thick, 
heavy-matted sod that could be turned over 
anywhere with a braking plow—and it made 
a good building material for a level, windy 
hot-and-cold country, where the rains were 
not frequent enough or excessive enough to 
wash it away, even tho they were copious 
enough to grow fine crops without irrigation. 
Today this is all changed by cultivation. 

To the sod, then, the settler of pioneer 
days turned, and of it he builded him a 
home that was warm against the winter bliz- 
zard, and alike cool against the heat of 
scorching summer days. 

If he had hunted the world over he could 
not have found a better material for early 
home building in that treeless land that is 
now so changed that the sod house would 
likely be a curiosity and also an entire 
failure, because the rains of now would wash 
it down or it would be damp inside from 
moisture held by the cultivated soil. 

In the old days the rainfall ran off, leav- 
ing the earth dry; the real moisture supply 
was the winter snows, which were deep and 
melted slowly. 

The usual procedure followed by new- 
comers in the old days was for the settler 
to come in from the East by team, crossing 
the Missouri usually either at Omaha, Platts- 
month, Nebraska City or farther south— 
wherever he could find a way to get over that 
turbulent stream of liquid mud. 

Many settlers came West in the very early 
spring and crossed the big river on the ice 
(as my own folks did) and then drove on 
westward a little later. 

Nebraska City and Brownsville were both 
favorite crossing places with wagon outfits 
coming from Central Illinois, Ohio, Indiana 
and Pennsylvania; Southerners usually 
crossed lower down, at or below St. Joe or 
Kansas City, and then drove westward into 
Kansas and the more southern range, the 
tendency of travel being almost directly west. 

A well-used homesteaders’ trail ran west 
from Nebraska City in time to branch like 
a tree as it got away from the river; the 
trunk trail pushed farther west as the coun- 
try became settled, the later emigrants being 
forced to go farther west all the time to find 
open land subject to settlement. 

The first homestead taken up in the 
United States was taken by Daniel Freeman, 
who located about a mile upstream from the 
mouth of Cub Creek (a fair-sized creek in 
those days), which enters the Blue River in 
Gage County, Nebraska, about seven miles 
northwest of the present town of Beatrice, 
which was located about 1867 or 1868, and 
named after the daughter of Judge Kinney, 
one of the three original settlers. 

The young lady whose name was given to 
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this town was called “Bee-at-riss” (accent 

n second syllable) by her people, and that 
was the early name of the town which the 
iltra-linguist of today is calling “Bee-a-triss” 

accent on the first syllable), after some 
ady of ancient history who had nothing 
whatever to do with little Miss Beatrice 
Kinney’s town. 

I know all about this matter for I was 
there with Judge Kinney, “Pap” Towle, Ira 
Buchanan, Dan Freeman and the rest before 
the Sioux raided down the Big Blue, Turkey 
Creek, the Little Blue and the Big Sandy 
Creek some considerable time after the town 
was laid out, running off stock, killing a 
few settlers and stealing two or three women, 
all of which was part of a series of such 
Indian raids carried thru the late 60s 
and °70s. 

Indian troubles, by the way, were due al- 
most entirely to the fact that the government 
made a series of treaties with the Indians of 
various tribes wherein the Indians, in good 
faith, made a great many concessions to the 
white man’s government, expecting that gov- 
ernment to keep faith with them. 

Because of rotten politics and personal 
rascality and graft on the part of the agents 
of the government sent out to carry out the 
government end of these treaties, the Indians 
got the worst of the deal every time and 
never could get any satisfaction from Wash- 
ington, so every treaty became merely “a 
scrap of paper” in every sense of the word, 
not from government causes, but from per- 
sonal, individual rascality and cussedness of 
cheap, grafting political agents who cared 
not at all for either Indians or government 
so long as they could “make a cleanup” and 
get away with it; if the Indian got restless 
and started trouble because he was starved 
by these agents and prevented from hunting 
his own meat by being held on a reservation, 
then the agent howled for troops right off, 
and the soldiers were used to herd the Indi- 
ans back on the reservation again. 

I, as one of the old-timers who knew the 
circumstances, only wonder now that the 
Indian was as patient and long suffering as 
he was, and that he djd not, in the language 
of the old days, “raise hell—plenty.” We, 
meaning our government, treated him worse 
than Germany ever treated France, and then 
individually condemned him and wondered 
why he went on the warpath. But that, 
again, is a different story, and, brother, the 
Oid West is as full of stories as a graveyard 
is full of dead men’s bones! 

Some day, perhaps, [ll dig up some of 
both for you, all the way from the terrible 
cholera outbreak of 1852 that swept hun- 
dreds into shallow graves all along the Road 
to Oregon, to the gun fights of Oroville on 
the Similkameen or the later killings over 
cards and woman-quarrels in the railroad 
construction days when such roaring camps 
as McCarthysville and Irontown served “a 
man for breakfast every morning,” for I 
happen to know something about all these 
things, scattered all over the map north of 
Denver and “west of the river,” even to 
Seattle in the days when you went there by 
boat and not by rail. 

Which is all beside the subject and get- 
ting away from the sod house days of the 
grassland! Truly, life consists of “such a 
number of different things,” doesn’t it? 

The Old West was always a young man’s 
country; it was the abiding place of hope, 
and it made a mighty appeal to the young, 
strong, red-blooded man. 

It lured and called and beckoned, and the 
smiling face of adventure always floated 
across the brilliancy of the young man’s 
dream of future days, whispering, promising 
and coaxing or daring him to cut loose from 
humdrum things and follow the sun. And 
what young man worth while ever stood still 
in the face of a dare that promised adventure 
or questioned his ability to “carry on”? 

So it came about that the young, red- 
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blooded men of the East hunted up the 
young, real woman of his neighborhood, and 
they held serious heart-to-heart talks, facing 
the setting sun, the better to dream their 
dreams and watch the drama of life as it un- 
folded before their enchanted eyes, a moving 
picture against the great golden screen of 
the sunset sky—the sky so symbolic of suc- 
cess as it hung over that vague promise of 
happiness—the West. 

Presently they took on the obligations of 
marriage “for better or worse’—and they 
meant just that. 

Then came the trek westward with a 
wagon carrying their few goods and chattels, 
and followed by, perhaps, a few head of 
loose stock. 

Westward then, brother, into the Un- 
known, into the silent wilderness—into the 
West; across the twisting, snarled, yellow 
current of the Miss-ou-ri the “much-mud” 
river and on into the wild, wide open, wind- 
swept grassland where silence hung like a 
pall if one didn’t know that wide-flung space. 

Presently, or after days or weeks on the 
way, they came to some smiling vista and 
stopped. 

“This is the place,” they said. “Here we 
shall stop; here we shall rear a temple and 
the name of it shall be ‘Home!’ And it 
was done. 

Perhaps the woman, weary with the travel 
of the days that lay just behind, and heart- 
hungry for people she had always known, 
wiped away a few tears—as I’ve seen her do. 

But, brother, let me tell you they were 
brave tears, for she turned back to face the 
future with a smile, to take up her woman’s 
burden—to carry on from that day forth, for 
such as she were the women of the West, 
the best-loved, the bravest, finest white men’s 
women in all the world. 

I have known many of them, and they 
were all the same women—the Mother of 
the world. Aye, they were that! 

Like as not the young man, too, had his 
bad half hour wherein “the blues” rode herd 
on him and burdened his shoulders until 
they bent to the ground under a visioned 
load of future responsibilities. Perhaps 
when he looked at the horizon all around, at 
the emptiness, at his few belongings, his wife 
and the unknown threat of fangs and green 
eyes in the days to come, he gave way to 
despair and cursed his gods. I have seen 
them do just that after they had selected 
the land they would “take up,” and there 
was no nerve tension left because their jour- 
ney was finished. 

But let it go on record here and now that 
these were but natural reactions from the 
worries and strain of slow travel over raw, 
new miles of strange country, and were to 
be expected. 

When the sun came up again in a burst 
of splendid color across next morning’s 
East these young men met the new day with 
a smile and a quiet self-satisfaction that 
found response in the young wife’s caress 
and silent hand pressure, telling him that 
she would face the days-to-come, shoulder 
to shoulder with him, to do the tasks of life, 
to help him, fifty-fifty, to build that temple 
in the wilderness that should stand against 
all opposition—the white man’s refuge— 
Home! 

So then the plow was unloaded, a fireside 
set up, and that day life began for those 
two with the turning of the first sod of the 
virgin soil. 

Was it not symbolic that this first sod 
should go down on top of the raw prairie 
grass as the cornerstone of the sod house 
that rose up, four square to the world and 
windowed to the sun, there on that empty 
land? 

Brother, I think it was; I have always 
liked to believe in that little, comforting 
idea somehow; I’ve thought it had a lot to 
do with making those of us who went thru 
that ceremony love our West. 
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As the plow turned up the soil, the sod 
house took shape, one sod atop another, 
brick-wise, into a solid, fort-like wall, three 
or four feet thick and high enough, with 
some to spare for head room. 

Usually it was a rectangle or a square, 
and not too large, for the rooftree must be 
a single log from the nearest stream, likely 
a rather gnarled and twisted trunk of wind. 
tortured cottonwood that had fought winter 
storms, prairie fires and summer heat tu 
reach a size that would make the rooftree 
or ridge pole for a sod house if one hewed 
away the rougher angles with an axe. 

The rafters were, belike, little brothers 
of this same old cottonwood, long enough 
to reach from peak to wall and carry an 
over-mattress of cross poles, still smaller, on 
which a layer or two of grass was laid, then 
sod on top of this and then dirt or sod piled 
onto a thickness that kept the rain from 
soaking thru and gave slope to run the storm 
water off. 

Inside, muslin or cheap calico was 
stretched tightly and tacked to rooftree and 
rafter to make a ceiling thru which the dry 
dirt should not rattle down in a continuous 
shower. 

The nearest claybank furnished clay mud, 
which, well worked, served as plaster to 
smooth the inner walls unless, as sometimes 
happened, some one nearby built a limekila 
and burned lime from the limestone ledges 
that outcropped in many places along the 
wandering streams. 

In this case the sod house carried an 
inner, plastered wall of white; but mostly 
the walls were plastered with well-worked 
clay. 

Sometimes the windows were fitted with 
half-sash four-pane lights of glass, hauled 
across all the miles between the cabin and 
the edge of civilization at a frightful cost 
for freightage. More often a frame with 
muslin or oiled paper stretched across it 
tightly had to do at first to keep out wind 
and rain until things could be bettered, but 
of this there was no complaint, for did not 
the future always hold those comforts and 
little conveniences of civilized life, like win 
dow glass, crockery dishes and the catalog 
of common things? Let be! Tomorrow will 
take care of those! 

A fireplace was built of stones, from the 
nearest source, thickly plastered with clay, 
while sod, treated the same way, made a 
fireproof chimney. 

And so the house was done, the temple 
finished, reared there for all to see, and with 
the light of faith, good cheer and love burn- 
ing for all the days to come, and it was 
builded of the soil which foundationed the 
world’s greatest civilization that is always 
expressed in the on-going progress of the 
white man. 

Who shall say it was not good? Who 
shall decry it or point finger or whisper 
against the sturdy builders whose feet were 
upon such foundation while their heads were 
in the clouds, visioning the splendid future 
of the days of now? 

But for these, brother, there would be no 
great corn belt of today, no thousands of 
towns, no millions of homes, no uncounted 
acres over-flowing “milk and honey and oil,” 
no graneries bursting with corn, no cattle 
roaming the myriad hills, no groves of goodly 
trees there where I and my fellows of those 
young, hopeful days stood and looked in the 
four directions of the world across a treeless 
land as level, as broad and as empty as the 
sea save for the promise that it held for the 
fulfillment of a vision that you of today look 
out upon and pronounce good. 

Yesterday was my day, that good raw land 
was mine, and my memories no man may 
steal; therefore am I very rich indeed— 
Selah! 

And my house, brother, was of a sod like 
the rest. : 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to 


the cause of the truest and highest ideas in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is devoted. 


Correspondents who desire to reply by mail 





will please enclose a two-cent stamp. 








The Dry-Fly in America 


CHAPT. IV—THE DRY-FLY MAN’S ROD 


Part I11—Continued from last month 


REVIOUSLY in this chapter I mentioned 

the fact that the early type of dry-fly 
rod—English, of course—was much longer 
than those in vogue here; naturally so, be- 
cause the foreign fly-rod always was a long 
affair, anywhere from 12 to 15 feet; conse- 
quently it was thought necessary to have a 
long rod for dry-fly fishing. The truth of 
the matter is, however, that the shorter rod, 
9 or 9% feet, possesses sufficient strength 
and back-bone to cast the dry-fly; in fact, 
I would not be surprised if in time we 
found American anglers using a rod 8 feet 
6 inches for dry-fly work instead of the one 
of 9 or 9%. 

Commenting on this change which has 
taken place in England, after mentioning the 
fact that certain rod authorities advocated 
fly rods of 13 feet, Mr. Halford says: 
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“In the present day no trout-fisher can 
require a rod anything longer than 11 
feet, and from this to 9 feet 6 inches 

= are the dimensions every practical rod- 
maker or angler would recommend. With 
an 11-foot rod past masters in the art 
can cover a fish at from 26 to 30 yards, 
and with a short rod if 9 feet 6 inches 
one who knows how to use it can put 
a fly in the teeth of anything short of 
a positive hurricane.”—“Dry-Fly Fish- 
ing,” page 22. 
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It may surprise the American dry-fly 
angler, if unfamiliar with English ideas, to 
hear the 9-foot 6-inch rod spoken of as 
“short”; in this country it would be re- 
garded as quite “long.” 
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The reader must 
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remember that every inch added above 9 
feet 6 inches adds immeasurably to the 
length of the rod, and there are 18 inches 
between 9 feet 6 inches and 11 feet. When 
you are speaking in terms of an 11-foot rod, 
one of 9 feet 6 inches is short. There seems 
to be an impression that the longer a rod 
the greater its casting power, which perhaps 
is true, but not its fishing power. There is 
a vast difference between casting a fly and 
casting a fly to a fish. Merely to fling a fly 
seventy feet is an empty victory if it does 
not raise a fish. You understand what I am 
trying to say: we are talking of a rod to 
cast a fly to catch fish and not merely to 
attain distance. In my opinion, every inch 
above 9 feet 6 inches detracts from the fish- 
ing power of the dry-fly rod. I can see no 
good reason for a longer tool. 

Because of the length of the rods used in 
England we find that the double-handed 
pattern is often employed, tho for America, 
whatever may be true on the other side, 
there is no question but that the regulation 
single-handed is the correct thing. Often 
correspondents ask if they would not secure 
better results using the double-handed, and 
I always respond with an emphatic negative. 
So far as my experience goes, there is not 
a single reason why that type of rod should 
be employed in dry-fly fishing, and I am 
glad to add that Mr. Halford has been a 
consistent advocate of the single-handed rod, 
even in the face of much criticism from his 


contemporaries. 
Weight is inseparably connected with 
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A Series of Papers Having to do with a Subject 
of Increasing Interest to Every Trout Fisherman 


length, and is a matter that must have due 
consideration. I doubt the usefulness of 
ultra light rods in dry-fly fishing; indeed 
they are out of the question if we are going 
to handle a split-bamboo 9% feet long; such 
a rod must from necessity weigh no incon- 
siderable amount. (I am speaking in terms 
of ounces, of course.) Such a rod, in order 
to cast with power and precision, should 
weigh in the neighborhood of 6 ounces. 
Then the ideal rod for the work is from 9 to 
9% feet long, weighing from 5 to 6 ounces. 
One can cast a pretty and discriminating 
fly with an 8'4-foot rod, weighing in the 
neighborhood of 3 ounces, but for the aver- 
age stream and fish, not to say fisherman, 
the longer and more weighty rod is best. 
Before taking up the discussion of “action,” 
let me quote briefly from Samuel G. Camp, 
concerning length: 





“The 10-foot fly-rod, other things be- 
ing equal, is probably the most efficient 
tool for the dry-fly fisherman. However, 
a 914-foot rod is a sweeter rod to handle, 
is suited to a greater diversity of trout 
waters, and, granting good material and 
action, is sufficiently powerful for aver- 
age work.”—“Fishing with Floating 
Flies,” page 30. 











So it will be seen that my conclusions are 
very similar to his, tho I am not prepared to 
admit the superiority of the 10-foot rod, even 
“other things being equal,” for after much 
experience on lake and stream, dry-flying 
under all conditions, I am a firm advocate 
of the 9 or 9%4-foot rod. 

Naturally, the action of a rod depends to 
a great extent upon length and weight, the 
shorter and stiffer rod being quicker and 
more positive in action. The angler must 
remember that there are things required of 
a dry-fly rod besides casting the fly, import- 
ant as that is; attention must also be paid 
to the qualities required for hooking and 
playing the fish, without which, tho it place 
a fly never so perfectly, the rod is a failure. 
It is unwise to select a rod too light in the 
butt—that is, unless so built that the fault 
can be rectified by the weight of the reel, 
for the light-butted rod will lack line-driving 
force as well as prove weak when it comes 
to striking a fish. Neither should the tip 
verge on whippiness, lest it prove too weak 
for the heavy-tapered line required for best 
results in dry-fly fishing. The rod should 
possess considerable back-bone, tho that does 
not mean that it should have the character 
of a bean-pole. That our English cousins 
consider our rods rather weak and whippy 
is clearly proven by their books. Even Mr. 
Halford leans to that opinion. He says: 
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The Rough Fish Danger 


Robert Page Lincoln 


ig the anglers of the country were told that within ten years’ 
time few, if any, game fishes will be found in our inland 
fresh-water lakes and streams, the idea would seem prepos- 
terous and would be laughed down as a sheer impossibility. 
Each and every one would dramatically point to this or that 
energetic fish and game commission with the assertion that: 
“They are keeping the streams and lakes well filled with fry 
and fingerlings. Leave it to (this or that) fish commissioner. 
He will see to it that there are no lakes that should be 
stocked that are left barren. That’s what he’s paid for, and 
we have perfect faith in our commissioner.” The assertion 
probably would not be worded in that way, but it would at 
least partake of the above innocent optimism which seems 
to pervade the whole rank and file of the brotherhood of 
anglers. 

We have been thoroly drilled in America into the lament- 
able belief that everything that is a natural resource is in- 
exhaustible. No worry; there’s enough for all! More than 
enough to go around! The morrow will take care of itself! 
In just this manner we have been sleeping while our natural 
forests have been dwindling, until now they are but a rem- 
nant of what they were in the past. In the same way, under 
our very eyes, the rough fish dealers have taken possession 
of our waters and mean to make them propagation and rear- 
ing ponds for the vermin rough fish that is netting them 
hundreds upon thousands of dollars, the whole industry going 
into the millions of dollars! The result of this nefarious 
practice will mean that in ten years’ time not one active 
game fish worthy of the name will be swimming our waters! 

It is not a thrilling prospect that we have to face. One 
could wish that the truth in this instance was not so true, 
but a survey of the question leaves not one loophole for 
escape from the glaring fact that our waters are speedily 
passing from prominence; the rough fish are increasing in 
them beyond all conceivable measure, which preponderance 
in numbers (due to the remarkable fecundity of the rough 
fish, especially the carp) so unbalances the accurately ad- 
justed scales of nature that one or the other, rough fish or 
game fish, must pass. It is not a question of quality now 
that wins in the struggle for existence in the waters; it is 
quantity; the sheer weight of numbers; added to which is 
the destruction by the vermin fish of the vegetation in the 
lakes on which the young of the game fish find their food, 
and also the fact that the vermin fish destroy not only the 
spawn eggs of the game fishes, but are now known to kill 
the fry. 

Incidentally, on top of all these blunt appraisals comes 
the reflection that the rough fish are directly or indirectly 
protected and introduced into more and more waters, with 
the result that now there is hardly a lake or stream of the 
North that does not teem with these hogs of the water. By 
this judicious fostering and adroit protection can anything 
but one thing come to pass? Is it conceivable that any game 
fish can withstand these indiscriminate inroads and perpetu- 
ate their kind in reasonable numbers so as to hold their own? 
Three years ago I did not dream that the present conditions 
noted in our waters would come to pass. Now I recognize 
the rough fish problem as one of the greatest that the angler 
has to contend with. While we have been hammering away 
at the man who catches too many fish, and at those who 
pollute our waters; and while we have been damning the 
lumberman for cutting away the forests which have caused 
the streams to dwindle, we have completely forgotten the 
rough fish peril, and so smoothly have these emissaries of 


the bloated fish trust contrived to further their unscrupulous 
interests. that now their program of conquest is well nigh 
complete. But it is not too late to halt them in their miser- 
able doings. Let the anglers of the continent arouse them- 
selves. Investigate; block every possible move; work indi- 
vidually and in groups and leagues; halt any legislation 
favorable to the fish trust, and see to it that the law-makers 
elected are men who pledge themselves whole-heartedly for 
the preservation of our precious waters and as being opposed 
to such a despicable crew of despoilers as the fish trust. 

There is such a thing as an alarmist element in our 
national life. It is possible to exaggerate; but in this in- 
stance exaggeration is well-nigh impossible. Before our 
naked eyes the impossible has become the possible; our 
waters are fairly teeming with carpio, the destroyer. Annu- 
ally millions of game fishes in the shape of fry and finger- 
lings are placed in our waters by various fish commissions. 
Whatever comes of these introductions? Nothing is ever 
heard or seen of them thereafter. The reason is self-evident: 
The carp have destroyed the feeding grounds—the vegetation 
on which is found the minute life on which the young of 
the game fishes find their living. The pure water is kept 
constantly roiled and is unfit for the young. It is a losing 
fight for the game fish; only the rooters and bottom-feeding 
hogs of the water—the carp, the sucker and the buffalo fish— 
can survive. To plant game fish in such water is like bailing 
out the ocean. Game fish may only be perpetuated under 
certain likely conditions, and those conditions are becoming 
now practically foreign to our waters. 

What is being attempted is utter commercialization of 
our inland waters—their exploitation for such exorbitant 
gains as the fish trust alone can vision. Within the last ten 
years the demands in the large cities for rough fish have been 
so great that apparently the rivers (where the rough fish 
previously teemed) are not able to keep the market filled in 
superabundance. As one writer has said of the rough fish 
dealers, i.e., the fish trust: “Their policy is not to supply 
the demand, but to demand a supply. If the latter exceeds 
the former, it is a simple matter to dump the surplus. The 
slogan is, get the price!” 

To gain a supply, what is more reasonable to the fish trust 
than the stocking of our lakes with carp? It is simple. They 
can then seine the lakes in time, their nets having mesh 
large enough to let out all the undersized fish, retaining the 
bulkier ones; the others will speedily grow and serve as the 
propagators! 

Every smooth device known has been tried to keep the 
people in ignorance of these facts. Officials of the fish and 
game commissions have been bull-dozed, cowed and even 
driven from office for daring to buck this trust. Their high- 
handedness has amounted in some instances to the spectacu- 
lar; in other words, they have actually reverted to piracy and 
destruction of property. 

Are such things going to go unanswered? 

Where do the anglers of America stand on this question? 

The time to act is now—and that is none too soon. Get 
busy everywhere and expose the machinations of these men, 
composing a handful, who have taken matters in their own 
hands and mean to exploit our waters for their own gains, 
and whose selfish views may be expressed in a phrase, the 
opinion of one rough fish dealer, when he barked: “To hell 
with the angler. We want market fish, and what we want we 
get!” 


Minn. 
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“American rods, judging from what 
one sees here, are too whippy for our 
insular ideas, and seem generally to 
lack back-bone. They are also rather 
light in the point, the effect of which 
is to render it difficult if not impossible 
? to recover a long line with them. The 
= fashion of the present day is to use a 
rod that is slightly top heavy, and altho 
it is more trying to the wrist, yet, con- 
sidering all points, it is a fault the right 
way. —"Dry-Fly Fishing,” page 23. 
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Yet American rods are winning, even in 
England, and, as I have already intimated, 
are influencing rod builders there. A top- 
heavy rod is an awkward tool to handle in 
any fly fishing, and I cannot see that it is 
any sweeter when you undertake the dry-fly. 
I possess one such tool, a beautiful rod it is, 
too, from the shop of a famous maker, yet 
I seldom take it out of the cabinet save to 
display, for it does not handle a fly with any 
satisfaction. I could endure the strain upon 
the wrist, of which Mr. Halford speaks, if 
it only placed the fly with accuracy and 
naturalness, but failing in those two points, 
it has failed utterly. What virtue is there 
in handling a long line only? The rod 
should possess back-bone, yet not prove 
cranky; possess sufficient shooting power, yet 
not be tip-heavy. Quick, responsive, strong 
and alive. 

Every reader of this magazine realizes, I 
am sure, that the balance of any rod de- 
pends to a great degree upon the particular 
reel employed, it being possible to ruin the 
action of a perfect rod by upsetting the bal- 
ance with a too heavy or too light winch. 
The rule is, as you know, that the reel should 
weigh once and again as much as the rod. 
To illustrate: a rod of 6 ounces would carry 
a 9-ounce reel. There may be slight varia- 
tions to this, but as a rule it stands. And 
the line, somewhat heavier than that em- 
ployed for wet-fly fishing, must be taken into 
consideration; the fact being that the rod 
should be strung up, the reel attached carry- 
ing the requisite amount of line, before the 
balance of the rod is passed upon. Until 
all this is done, you are guessing to a certain 
extent regarding action. An empty rod that 
balanced properly might be discovered to 
lack the fineness of action when strung up 
that it manifested at first, and by the same 
token many a top-heavy fly rod has been 
found to possess splendid balance when line 
and reel were attached; but I would warn 
the reader not to purchase a rod expecting 
to correct poor balance with a reel, for not 
always can it be done. If improperly bal- 
anced, a 4-ounce rod will prove more wear- 
ing to the dry-fly caster than will one a third 
heavier that holds “just right”; the labor 
involved in getting out the fly will be more, 
and the fly cannot be placed as accurately 
and perfectly as with the latter; therefore 
it follows that the purchaser and would-be 
dry-fly angler must understand this matter 
thoroly. 

I have mentioned the fact that other things 
are required of a rod besides ability to lay 
a line and kiss the water with the fly; enter 
also hooking, playing and netting the fish. 
If a rod be too quick in its answer to the 
angler’s strike, sending the impulse too 
sharply along the line, the consequences to 
the fine end of the tapered leader need not 
be suggested. It may be answered that the 
angler must gauge the strike, which is in 
part true, but in part only; if the rod be 
too stiff, no amount of care on the angler’s 
part can obviate wholly the difficulty. When 
we turn to playing the fish, we discover that 
the rod must not be too stiff, possess too 
much back-bone, or it will not give with the 
outrun of the fish; neither should it be too 
limber, resilient, or it will not recover 


quickly enough when the inrun takes place. 
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WHERE AN EXPERT WITH THE DRY-FLY COULD MAKE A KILLING 


It is not always safe to conclude that a rod 
which casts a fly well will play the fish as 
satisfactorily, and vice versa. When “you 
have discovered a rod which in your hands 
will lay a fly with nicety and precision, and 
also play a fish satisfactorily, you have dis- 
covered a treasure. Remember the many 
things required of a dry-fly rod, and be not 
surprised if time passes before you place 
your hands upon the rod that “fits” you. 

There are several points, mechanical de- 
tails, which have not received attention thus 
far, and must be gone into briefly before we 
close the discussion. First of all, the mount- 
ings should be of German silver, oxidized, if 
you think the silver has a tendency to 
frighten wary fish; however, in the gray or 
dull finish I doubt if the metal scintillates 
sufficiently to scare even the shy denizens of 
a glassy pool. Nickel soon tarnishes, and 
brass is too soft. By all means secure the 
“serrated” ferrules, for their “saw-toothed” 
edges prevent to a certain extent a rod-break 
at the point of junction. I doubt the neces- 
sity for locking ferrules, such as Mr. Hal- 
ford recommends so highly, for a well-fitted 
and cared for rod will not “throw apart” at 
the joints. If the ferrules become loose, 
warming the outer or female, will often 
tighten sufficiently, or a little graphite will 
do the trick. Where the joints stick, rub 
the inside or male ferrule in your hair, if 
you have any, or lubricate slightly. 

I am firmly convinced that line-guides de- 
serve more prominence than they are gen- 
erally given in discussions and books upon 
tackle, a perfect guide adding to the length 
of the line’s life as well as being of great 
aid in casting and retrieving, not to mention 
playing the fish. They are built in many 
shapes and forms, but I am convinced that 
the more simple they are, the better. I have 
a strong penchant for the agate-lined guide, 
almost a necessity next the reel, and for the 
tip-top. I would not have them overly large, 
but I would have them of a sufficient size 
to obviate friction as far as possible, tho, 
of course, some friction is unavoidable. See 


to it that the inner surface is smooth and 
perfect. As soon as an agate cracks, replace 
it. As to how many guides should be placed 
upon the rod depends upon the action, weight 
and length—a matter that can be left to the 
skill of the builder. Too many are a nuis- 
ance, while too few endangers the tool. 

The hand-grasp is of supreme importance, 
for an ill-shaped or awkward hand-piece 
spells blisters and cramps, and _ therefore 
poor casts. The hand-grasp should be shaped 
to fit the hand. In the matter of material 
I think there is no question but that cork 
is far and away the more satisfactory. It 
lends itself admirably to shaping, and has a 
soft “feel” to the hand. The cork should be 
bored and slipped over a solid core. Avoid 
the veneered hand-grasp as you would the 
itch; it is never durable, and, thanks be 
given, is not found on a good rod. There 
are other materials used, from solid wood to 
cord wound basswood, but we can pass them 
by in favor of cork. Many English rods are 
provided with a “spear” at the butt, so that 
the rod can be thrust in the ground, so held 
in an upright position, out of harm’s way. 
While undoubtedly such a contrivance has 
its good points, I think the added weight is 
not worth what it costs, and I vote against it. 


This has been a rather lengthy discussion 
of the dry-fly rod, many points being touched 
upon, yet I realize that it is not sufficiently 
complete and conclusive. After all, as I said 
in opening the chapter, there is no knowl- 
edge comparable to that gained from ex- 
perience; however, if I have dropped a few 
suggestions that will be of aid to the noviti- 
ate in dry-fly fishing, I am more than satis- 
fied. I am firmly convinced that not even 
the dry-fly itself is of so great importance 
as the rod, consequently I am glad to have 
had this opportunity to discuss it. 


(Next month Chapter V will discuss the 
dry-fly man’s reel, a subject worthy of con- 
siderable space, and while, of course, we will 
have in mind the reel for dry-fly fishing, 
whatever may be said will apply equally well 
to the wet-fly man’s winch.—O. W.S 





Three Surikes and One Out 


“Jack” Maxwell 


AT first blush this “listens” like a base- 

ball spasmodic combustion or the con- 
dition of affairs when the Yellow Legs met 
the Sockless Wonders on the town lot just 
north of Jack Miller’s livery stable; but 
honest-to-goodness, boys, I’m really trying to 
spin a yarn about some acrobatic grass- 
hoppers over on North Beaver Creek in the 
beautiful state of Colorado. 


Now, in order that all of you may get wise 
to the exact location of this particular bit 
of fishy water and the grazing ground of a 
herd of the most athletic grasshoppers it has 
ever been my good fortune to stumble onto, 
I'll tip you off to their immediate location— 
provided they have not stampeded to the 
other side of the Continental Divide, over 
into the vicinity of Grand River or on across 
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to North Park. North Beaver is located not 
far from the far-famed Gunnison, and is, as 
well as I remember, about seven miles from 
the town of Gunnison. It is a very small 
stream, rather brushy, fairly well stocked 
with trout, and wadable in most places. It 
has its source somewhere up the line, just 
where I cannot say, as I never wandered 
very far up the ribbon-like bit of dampness. 

I used to start fishing something like two 
miles above where it empties into the Gun- 
nison—using “hoppers” for bait—and I’m 
here to remark, as the old farmer once said, 
“I had one ’ell of a high-heeled time,” and 
absolutely got my money’s worth of fun, 
fishing and athletic training. I have been 
in my sweet, young lifetime over a part of 
two countries, and attended one State Fair— 
held at Dallas—and I traveled most of ‘the 
time alone—and I can truthfully say I have 
met during my wanderings some ferocious 
creatures at different times and places over 
this old globe, but those d—n North Beaver 
“hoppers” gave me more trouble and real 
mental anguish than any bird, beast or po- 
liceman I ever met. 

In the “kick-off’ I would have never 
placed myself in such a dangerous position 
had I known beforehand just what was going 
to take place; therefore I’m not for the sad 
occurrence or the hours of torture | endured 
trying to place the “Lazy S” brand on the 
left hip of those doggoned “hoppers.” A 
friend of mine is responsible for my down- 
fall or the taking of that “last-one-too- 
many’ —the old, time-honored alibi of pre- 
historic days, before the country went dry. 
This aforementioned friend proposed a trout 
fishing trip in three episodes, but I didn’t 
get any further than the first, as I was too 
busy corraling “hoppers” to finish up the 
other two, and for this reason the picture 
was never shown to a patiently-waiting pub- 
lic. Now, after several years have rolled 
into the discard, and no doubt many of those 
pugnacious, athletic grass-cutters over on the 
other side of the Rockies have gone to their 
reward via hungry trout, I’m trying to re- 
write the scenario as | remember same. 

Now, in order to hurry right along, save 
space and the cost of white paper, let’s 
catch a durned “hopper” and go fishin’ be- 
fore I get out of the notion of writing this 
bit of educational, high-brow stuff on round- 
in’ up fish bait on hoof. The first and main- 
est thing is a paddle about three feet in 
length, something like four inches wide and 
some kind of a receptable to place the muti- 
lated athletes in for future use. After get- 
ting my paraphernalia properly arranged, | 
made my way to North Beaver and started 
walking along the shore-line, all the while 
keeping my peepers open for the elusive 
trout food. After awhile I saw one turn a 
back-flip into a bunch of grass, and I care- 
fully made my way toward his or her lair. 
Finally I located the “hopper,” and after 
due deliberation and getting my _ sights 
properly adjusted, I let drive with my piece 
of lumber—‘strike one!” and the darned 
“hopper” was nowhere in sight—no doubt 
“he had taken the air.” 

I wandered on for a few yards when I 
spied another one of the family, but of 
rather a different color. After stalking this 
bird for perhaps five minutes, I finally got 
within strikin’? distance and proceeded to 
drop a “slow one” just outside the plate. 
Wham! a “two-bagger,” and the athletic boy 
had left town on the local and not a darned 
soul around to tell me how funny it was. 
I sat down on a tuft of upstanding, beauti- 
ful, green grass and tried to figure out what 
was wrong with my technique, as I had made 
two clean misses and knew beyond a shadow 
of doubt that I had my front sight right dab 
smack on the “bull’s-eye” before I made the 
final swing. I soon figured out what was 
wrong, and came to the following conclu- 
sion: it was no use for me to try to slip up 
on the wily devils; therefore I decided to 
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try a crack at them on the wing as they 
endeavored to “take the air” preparatory to 
doing a “tail-spin” into a bunch of grass 
further on up the trail. 

After marking one down I would creep up 
to where he had stowed himself away, sorter 
gouge him in the right flank with my left 
foot and just as he tried to make his get- 
away I would bust him one over the left 
ear with my piece of household necessity, 
and I usually had food for at least one 
hungry trout. Of course this method was 
a little slow, but by the time I had ambled 
along something like two miles of shore-line, 
I was almost sure to have a goodly number 
of the maimed and subdued Colorado 
Specialties carefully and securely stowed 
away in my “hopper box.” 


hanging tree or bush where some old “he” 
trout had his hang-out, and, wham! business 
would pick up. Probably my bait would be 
fifty or sixty feet away when I felt the strike, 
and, Oh, boy! Talk about your picnic with 
supper on the ground, give me a good old 
Colorado grasshopper on the end of a fifty 
or sixty-foot string and I'll just be durned 
if I don’t light my old pipe and fish a bit, 
and then sorter fish a little bit more. 

Of course you probably don’t savey why 
I’m so elated over the “hopper” fishin’; well, 
folk, it’s kinder like this: if you remember, 
I had to work right peart trying to corral 
those devils before starting my piscatoria! 
show; therefore the price of admission was 
considerably high. But after the curtain 
once went up, it was a continuous perform- 

















WESTERNERS ALL. 


Now, gentle and sympathetic reader, we 
are at last ready to offer unto the “speckled 
beauties” the most delectable tid-bit that 
ever tickled the palate of a fish on lake or 
stream, and the manner by which we turn 
the trick is thusly: Take the “hopper” in 
your left hand, belly turned up—I mean the 
“hopper”; don’t get this twisted as we go 
along—and with the right hand push the 
point of the hook thru his breast-plate, let- 
ting the point of the said hook extend north 
thru his head. This method seems to keep 
the bait on your hook for a longer period, 
as the trout are not so likely to get your 
“hopper” and spurn your waiting basket. 
Another little thing I would like very much 
to have you bear in mind is this: I’m about 
two miles up the creek and if all goes well, 
[ expect to judiciously feed my “hoppers” 
to the fish as I slowly wend my way down 
to where the purling brooklet souses itself 
into the broad expanse of the Gunnison, 
some pair of miles below and not far from 
my home shack. My tackle was the regula- 
tion fly-fisherman’s outfit—914-foot fly rod, 
weight about 6 ounces, automatic reel, a 
good enameled line, size G, and a 3-foot 
leader. I like to use a rather small hook 
with a long shank in order that I may fasten 
my “hopper” on a little more securely, and 
also give the bait a more attractive appear- 
ance—it’s not so bunched up as when a 
shorter hook is employed. 

My method of fishing this stream was as 
follows: After getting baited up, I waded 
out into the stream and began stripping my 
line, letting it and the impaled “hopper” go 
with the current, and as the bait made its 
way down-stream I was all expectancy, for I 
knew not the moment when I would feel the 
tell-tale tug saying a trout had taken a 
swing at my bait. Many times my “hopper” 
would make its way in under some over- 
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ance, high kickin’ and “everything” until my 
last athletic actor had passed into ancient 
history and became numbered with the 
things that were. 

The joy of “hopper” fishing is in the play- 
ing of the fish; after you have securely tied 
the hook in the mouth of a trout in this style 
of angling, the fun starts just the moment 
you begin trying to persuade the fish to re- 
trace-his footsteps up-stream to you and the 
landing net. Say your fish is fifty feet away 
and the water quite swift and plenty of 
rocks for your piscatorial prize to mix up 
with, you can take it from me the fish is 
going to keep you guessing all the way on 
the return trip, and he is not yours until he 
is in the basket and the lid securely fastened 
down. Many times I’ve slipped the net 
under a fighting little rainbow only to have 
the rascal give one of his acrobatic flops 
and become relegated to ancient history. 

In netting a fish I always submerge my 
net, and as the fish tries to dart away, I 
place the net so that he will enter same 
head first, as this will often prevent a fish 
jumping clear of the net after he is in same; 
for when a fish is netted head first, the fins 
seem to prevent his jumping out, while had 
you netted him tail first, all that it would 
be necessary for him to do in order to es- 
cape would be: give a sudden jump. and 
clear the net, as the fins would offer no re- 
sistance to his or her get-away. In netting 
a fish never let the metal rim of your net 
strike your leader, as this is almost sure to 
spell dire disaster to the angler, for the 
striking of a leader in this manner is quite 
likely to break same, and that means loss 
of both—fish and terminal tackle. 

“Hopper” fishing may not be quite so ar- 
tistic as fly-fishing, but it’s mighty enter- 
tainin’ and a very sure method of stinking 
the skillet, and the athletic training one gets 
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vhile in pursuit of the afore-mentioned bait 
vill enable you to outrun a bill collector 
when you return to your native habitat of 
brick and mortar. If you have never en- 
-aved in this form of angling for trout, try 
+ some time. You will be well pleased. 
And while getting ready to clean this little 
ness-o’-fish so recently captured, there is one 
ther little matter I wish to put you wise 
». and it is where to place your “hoofs” 
when in pursuit of the “hoppers” that roost 
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in the meadow lands along the trout streams 
of Colorado. In running down these frisky 
lads be careful and don’t trample down a 
lot of grass in the small meadows alongside 
the trout streams. To tangle grass in this 
way causes the owner of the property trouble 
when he goes to harvest same; therefore, in 
having our sport, let’s not forget the man on 
whose property we are fishing and try and 
treat him like we would want him to treat 
us, as “it’s not all of fishing to fish.” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Directly across the 
lake from Gray’s Camp, at Big Bear, Calif., 
is a likely cove extending inland about half 
, mile and about 500 yards wide. A spring- 
fed brook empties into it, and by striking 
.n imaginary line of its course to the lake 
proper, one locates the channel of the bay— 
: favorite loafing place for the big fellows. 
They are fat and wary, seem not to be 
‘bliged to fight or plunge for their feed, as 
their size keeps the ordinary fish at a dis- 
tance. 

During the early summer season, when 
food of all sorts is plentiful, I'll tell the 
world that a bait has to be just right—flaw- 
less in appearance and daintily set—to lure 
one of these: wise guys. 

The week of June 12th was poor fishing 
generally at the lake; east winds in the early 
part and bright moonlight at nights made 


fishing chances rather uncertain during the 
day. “You might coax them with a few sal- 
mon eggs, or a minnow troll in the early 
morning,” said Capt. J. E. Woolley, the 
grand sachem of the guides, when we urged 
him to go out with us, “but really, Judge, 
there won’t be anything doing before 1 
o'clock, nor after 6.” This was on Thursday 
—the first really decent day we had during 
the week. Our party started fishing at 11 
o’clock, but Cap did not show up until 1. 
However, by 3 o’clock he had his limit and 
one fish, and we had nothing. I did get one 
strike on a hook baited for me by Woolley; 
after he had gone—nothing doing. 

Friday noon, the 17th, Johns, Jake and I 
were chafing to get started. Cap insisted on 
finishing a detective story first. At 1 o'clock 
he came out, dropping the forward and stern 
anchors some distance from his boat, so as 

to strike an angle of 











approximately 60 de- 
grees with the holding 
ropes. Most of us drop 
anchor, bait up and get 
to fishing within ten 
minutes. It took Cap 
half an hour to adjust 
his boat and anchor 
ropes. However, within 
another half hour he had 
landed a_ five-pounder, 
and we were still pa- 
tiently fishing. At 2 
o'clock Cap had another 
strike, but snagged on a 


sunken log. Shortly 
after that, whiz—splash 

another one_ hooked, 
but after ten minutes 


Cap reeled in an empty 
line save for a broken 
hook. 

“I must have one more 
five or six-pounder for 
my limit,” jollied Cap 
across to us, “and we 
won’t worry about the 
one fish extra.” Just 
then the sweet, clear 
music of a whizzing reel 
caught his_ attention, 
and in a jiffy a magnifi- 
cent trout flashed on the 
surface within a few 
yards of our boat. 

“For the glory of the 
Irish, Cap,” we shouted 
across, “don’t lose this 
one; he is a sure ten- 
pounder.” He had al- 
ready taken sixty yards 
of Cap’s line—the battle 
was on. Cap gained a 
difficult thirty yards on 
the reel before Mr. 
Trout hit the surface 
again with a_ double 
splash. Cap reeled in 
twenty, and had to give 











A 14%-LB. TROUT 
“The specimen weighed in our presence immediately after being taken 
at Keystone Cove, Big Bear Lake, 14% Ibs.; rod, 5 ozs.; hook, No. 6; 


bait, chub minnow.—Signed: 
Sederlund.” 


Hugh T. O’Connor, E. J. Johns, J. H. 





back fifteen yards. The 
trout was now fighting 


viciously and seemed 
trying to break loose by 
sheer weight. Altho 
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only five ounces, the rod, in Woolley’s ex- 
perienced hands, stood the strain, bending 
to a half circle. With but twenty yards of 
line out, the trout raced around the boat, 
diving inside the stern anchor rope. Deftly 
the straining rod was passed thru, avoiding 
what would have been a fatal snag. Getting 
his head again, the trout made a figure 8 
under both ropes, and two outstanding fish 
lines, which no time had been taken to reel 
in out of the way. Cap faithfully followed 
his course with the rod, then the open bay 
and a clean run of fifty yards to within a 
few feet of a submerged tree—barely 
checked by the combined action of rod and 
reel. Our hearts were in our mouths, but 
Cap regained on the line as Mr. Trout took 
the count, practically on the surface, at 9. 
He was within a few yards of captivity, the 
line showing the leads—then a swift plunge 
under the stern rope and away went sixty 
yards. A moment of keen anxiety, but Cap 
again passed the rod thru, to clear, and the 
silvery splash and tensioned tip showed that 
the fish was still hooked. This time he 
towed in like a lamb; Cap slipped the land- 
ing net under him, and the fight was won— 
1442 pounds by the scale—the largest and 
most magnificent specimen that had been 
landed at Bear Lake for many a year. 
Exactly forty-two minutes had elapsed, 
Mr. Trout taking the count to 9 three times 
at about equal intervals. He was hooked in 
the lip, with a Harrison 6, and at any time 
during the battle a slack line would have 
— freedom. Hucu T. O'Connor. 
Calif. 
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| Fer if the Lord Made Fishin’ || 


By Frank L. Stanton 


I jes’ set here a-dreamin’— | 
i A-dreamin’ every day, } 
(} Of the sunshine that’s a-gleamin’ t} 
(| On the rivers—fur away. 


\) An’ I kinder fall to wishin’ 

if I was where the waters swish; 
'} Fer if the Lord made fishin’ 
Why—a feller orter fish! 


| While I’m studyin’ or a-writin’ (] 
In the dusty, rusty town, 
‘| I kin feel the fish a-bitin’-— 
See the cork a-goin’ down! 


So I nod, an’ fall to wishin’ 
I was where the waters swish: 
Fer if the Lord made fishin’ 
Why—a feller orter fish. i 


The Champion Fish Story 

Editor Outdoor Life:—A friend told me 
the following fish story, which I will not 
vouch for, but will assure you he is a fine 
fisherman: 

“While walking along the bank of a beau- 
tiful piney woods stream in Western Louis- 
iana which was noted for black bass, a 
spring frog leaped across my path into the 
stream. He immediately reappeared, scram- 
bling in a frightened manner to dry land, 
and was followed by a fine bass which had 
such headway that he bounced out high and 
dry. I immediately kicked the fish higher 
up the bank with one foot and kicked the 
frog back in the water with the other, when 
the same performance was repeated. I 
walked some distance down the creek in this 
manner, then turned to look back to see the 
bank lined with fine, flopping bass averaging 
from 2 to 3 pounds. When I turned back 
the frog had disappeared. I don’t know 
what became of him.” 


Texas. Cuas. Davanrt. 
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Developing Near-by Fishing 


A. B. Gilbert 


EORGE and I help run the same busi- 

ness and agree splendidly on methods 
of procedure. We are also both fond of 
getting a line wet; consequently one might 
think that there is’ no room for argument 
between us. 

Sut we are scrapping all the time as ad- 
vocates of two fundamentally opposite the- 
ories of the sport. And George, of course, 
is wrong. Perhaps saying this would be suf- 
ficient except that there are so many people 
like George that I would like to tell the 
world a little more in detail as to what is 
wrong with him. 

Here in Minneapolis we are surrounded by 
many good fishing lakes which one can reach 
within an hour by trolley or by automobile. 
In fact, a half hour from the time we leave 
the office we can be casting for bass or fly- 
fishing for crappies. 

But for George there isn’t any good fish- 
ing within a hundred miles. The land of 
the great out-of-doors is a long, long way 
over the hills. So he spoils days, weeks and 
months by comparison with two or three 
weeks spent in what he thinks is the right 
style. If George were not a fair fisherman 
his lot would not be so miserable. 

When I show him a nice string caught 
between 6 and 8 in the evening on one of 
our familiar lakes, he warns me that to buy 
fish is against the law. “Fished out” is his 
retort when I urge just one attempt to shake 
his superstition. 

There may be such a thing as a fished-out 
lake, but I have never seen one. It may be 
a little harder to catch fish where many have 
fished before, but they are there if the fisher- 
man is willing to learn their habits and their 
tastes and to be content with a somewhat 
smaller catch. I would rather average three 
bass close to the city, where I can go easily 
once or twice a week, than travel 150 miles 
two or three times a summer to average ten. 

Some of my best fishing during the last 
summer I found in a park lake which nearly 
all our sportsmen pass by with the absolute 
conviction that there is nothing in it. A 
10-pound Northern pike was one of my re- 
wards for giving the place a trial. 

Another was the somewhat unusual ex- 
perience of fishing before an audience. 
There was a large concert hall and a pavilion 
on the shore extending out into fifteen feet 
of water--just the place where the crappies 
would like to spend tke afternoon. 

[ have frequently tied up to this pavilion 
and caught crappies as fast as I could throw 
out—much to the astonishment of a crowd 
which did not believe there was a fish in the 
lake. And when I was tired of introducing 
the crappies to them, a frog in the deeper 
water would produce one or two bass. 

This lake also offered about the finest blue 
gill fishing I have found anywhere, but nine 
out of ten of the humble people who tried 
for them never took the trouble to get ac- 
quainted with Mr. and Mrs. Blue Gill. 
Consequently they got only a few pumpkin 
seeds and joined the cloud of witnesses to 
the alleged fact that the lake was fished out. 

It appears probable to me that nature con- 
tributes a great deal to the fished-out im- 
pression attached to so many near-by lakes. 
Where there are no fishermen at all, the 
game fish undoubtedly exceed their available 
food supply. In lakes little fished the 
crudest methods will take large strings be- 
cause chronic hunger is the normal state of 
affairs. Reduce their number somewhat by 


fishing, however, and the whole game fish 
population live on the fat of the land. 
A census would reveal a surprising num- 


ber of them happy with course dinners of 
crayfish, shiners, perch and frogs right at 
hand. But these well-fed fellows are not 
going to be taken by crude methods; some- 
times they are tantalizingly indifferent to the 
utmost refinements of alluring craft. 

But that is one of the two chief reasons 
why I like the near-by fishing. It’s “not the 
quarry, but the chase,” as the poet says, that 
counts; it’s not the big string, but the satis- 
faction that comes from doing the difficult 
that gives the satisfaction to the higher 
spirits. 

White Bear Lake, for instance, is 15 cents 
worth on trolley from St. Paul, and contains 
as fine wall-eyed pike as are to be found in 
Minnesota. They are also the best fed pike 
in the state evidently. If one goes over the 
shallow, sandy spots near shore with a light 
during the spawning season and the frog 
feast season. he can see them lying around, 
as one of the natives said, “as thick as cord 
wood.” My heart is more lifted up with one 
pike from White Bear than it would be with 
twenty where George fishes once or twice a 
year. White Bear Lake has bass and big, 
cautious Northern pike, too. 

The other chief reason for developing the 
near-by sport is just the fact that the near-by 
is so much nearer than the far away. I can 
be a fisherman during the whole season and 
still have my special two weeks as George 
does. When the feeling or urge comes, it 
can be satisfied—no living in the past; no 
agonizing hope that the present might be the 
distant future. 

If the spell comes on during the afternoon, 
the near-by fisherman can telephone his 
seven-eighths to get a little lunch ready for 
one or more, depending on how she is dis- 
posed, and be himself for two or three great, 
swiftly-passing hours. If the spell strikes 
him during the night, he can try the peep- 
of-dawn stuff before the business day starts. 

This talking about spells may raise a 
ripple of unbelief, if not disdain, on the calm 
mind of the uninitiated. Let me say, how- 
ever, that one must be subject to these spells 
or seizures by the fishing spirit to make a 
big success at near-by fishing or to get the 
full advantages of fishing under any con- 
ditions. 

The good fisherman and the man who gets 
what there is to be gotten out of it is a dual 
personality. There is a Dr. Jeckyll who 
exerts himself to keep the wolf from the 
door—the usual American doing his share of 
the work of the world. But Dr. Jeckyll gets 
tired. Then comes the experience which 
separates the fisherman from others of the 
sons of men. 

These others try to rest up in a thousand 
different ways, but they always remain them- 
selves, carrying their work around with them. 
But with your tired fisherman a Mr. Hyde 
steals in upon him. Sometimes he comes 
right over the office desk or he will take 
Jeckyll’s place at the table or in bed. 

And this Mr. Hyde, unlike the party of 
the second part in Stevenson’s famous tale, 
is not so much the opposite of Jeckyll’s good 
character as that he knows only one thing— 
fish. He thinks fish, sees fish, talks fish, and 
if fish had any way of expressing themselves, 
he would know their languages, Hyde has 
no ambition in the world except to get his 
fish in the quickest possible time. 

When Hyde has his fish, however, he in 
turn begins to wane. Jeckyll puts the rods 
up and feels like a prince. He has had the 
absolute rest of non-existence. Far be it 
from me to assert that the deliverer, Mr 
Hyde, can come only as a fisherman. There 

















AN 11-POUND NORTHERN PIKE 


Taken from lake one hour by trolley from heart 
of Minneapolis 


may be other sports for the man beyond the 
games of youth, which can do this, but I 
know them not from personal experience. 
There are few triple personalities. 

I do know, however, Mr. Gentle and per- 
haps Tired Reader, that the more you can 
lose yourself from the circumstances that 
made you tired, the quicker you can come 
around. This is the great reward which 
close, absorbing application to learning the 
art of catching the well-fed fish will give 
you. 
Most people are richer in near-by oppor- 
tunities than they realize. Black bass is not 
the only game fish, and many kinds of the 
supposedly lower orders become game fish 
when we go after them in a game spirit. If 
the fisherman gives the channel catfish, or 
even an old bull-necked carp, the same op- 
portunity of light rod and slender line, he 
will have excitement. A blue gill or a 
crappie large enough to take a fly will cause 
considerable flutter on the slender fly rod. 

Four years ago I was stranded for a year 
in the hills of Central Pennsylvania, where 
the natives regarded the idea of fishing with 
derision, but there were some nice trout in 
their brooks which appreciated special efforts 
to please. At Cleveland, Ohio, we had to 
go some distance inland, but there were also 
sand pike and yellow perch to be caught 
in the big lake right in front of the city. 
At another time I lived with an uncle near 
a lake in Eastern New York, where the only 
fish were bull-heads, eels, yellow perch and 
white perch. 

Mr. White Perch was a good game fish 
with light tackle, and he is about the best 
eating fish next to trout in fresh water. 

There are few sections of our great coun- 
try where one cannot find something. A 
little adaptation of the art to the special en- 
vironment and Mr. Hyde has a chance to 
take possession. 

The fellows like George remind me of an 
ancient Persian parable. The hero of it 
traveled all his life in remote lands in search 
of treasure, and when he came home a 
broken man to get ready for the inevitable, 
he found the priceless jewel in his own back 
yard. It’s sad to think of these poor devils 
following this unfortunate Omar’s footsteps. 
Would -that more of them might be saved 
before the call comes for the Happy Hunting 
Grounds—so much farther over the hills 
than they have ever longed to go! 

Old George is going to find the fishing 
there not so much better than right around 
here, and if at last he is honest enough to 
admit the truth, I’m all ready to say: “I told 
you 80.” 
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1891-Genuine Pig Skin,each 6.00 
Wet and Dry Fly Books 1892-Heavy Imitation Leather, 





6%x4x1% inches. If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to us. 


F. W. KLINGER & LANGBEIN CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH— 






No. 1890-- Finest Calf Finished Cow- 
hide, Brown without lining very 


durable each, ........ $5.00 






Black or Brown, each .... 4.00 


Beautifully illustrated Circular on request 
Mlustrating our complete line of other styles. 


This book fills a long felt want—the fish- 
erman can now carry both his ‘‘WET . 
and DRY” flies in one book. Made 
with an Aluminum Box with cover, con- 
tainingtwelve compartments for Dry Flies 
andsix ‘““COMMON SENSE” Envelopes 
for Wet Flies, two drying pads and full 
size pocket in the cover. Size closed 

































PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. 











Piseatorial Preservation 


I have developed a very interesting method 
of preserving trophies of fish which in the 
judgment of those who have seen my work is 
superior to and more pleasing than the 
mounted fish, no matter how well mounted. 
Most anyone could get very good results by 
following directions carefully. 

I take the fresh-caught fish, selecting the 
best side, and, laying the fish in a box or 


bed of sand, bury it so that the dorsal fin | 


rests naturally in the sand background. The 


plaster is then poured over the upper half | 
of the fish so as to make a cast including | 


the fins of one side. The fish is then re- 
moved from this cast, the cast inverted, 


. . . . | 
igain placed in a box of sand after trimming | 
undercuts and painting the entire surface 


with a preparation to permit of the separa- 
tion later. The plaster is again poured into 
the original cast and over the sand _ back- 
ground to the margin formed by the box. 
lhe original cast and the model are care- 
fully separated, and the result leaves a bas- 
relief with the fish standing out in a perfect 
half with all fins showing. If the work is 


carefully done, the cast is not even broken, | 
and other models may be poured. At this | 


stage the artist may quit if he chooses, and 
will have a perfect facsimile all in white 


plaster, but I go further by painting the | 


plaster cast either with water or oil colors 
in the best resemblance to a live or fresh- 
caught fish, leaving the background entirely 
white. I then give the painted portion sev- 
eral coats of varnish until it remains glossy 
and the finished product looks so much like 
the natural fish lying in a white background 
that it is not uncommon for people when 
seeing them the first time to insist that it is 
a natural fish embedded in plaster. The 
advantage over the mounted fish is that the 








THE MILAM “wiccse%s: 









A \ REAL MINNOW 


At The our Line Can Do No More Than One Of Our 
“AHNA THOROUGHBRED LURES” 








Since 1839, 83 years, the Milams have been 
making the celebrated Kentucky Reel in the 
same location, and all the knowledge gained 
by these years of experience is put into their 
reels today. 


Write for free booklet 


B.C. MILAM & SON, FRANKFORT, KY. 






Write Now For Free Literature—You Won't 
Regret It—Live Dealers W anted Everywhere. 
STANDARD BAIT CO., 530 Monument Sq., RACINE, WIS. 

















colors remain permanently like a live fish 
and do not gradually turn brown as is the | 


case with every natural fish I ever saw from 
that of an amateur friend of mine to the 
work done by Jonas of your city. I have 
specimens already completed of all the 
native scale fish in this section and the rain- 
bow, Loch Leven and deep red native trout 
taken last year over on Taylor River and its 
tributaries, Noa Spears, 

Texas. 












































The Colorado De Lux Palmetto Auto Tent 


BEST TENT FOR AUTO CAMP USE 


WATERPROOF THROUGHOUT 


Canvas floor, screened doors and windows. We make and sell at low- 
est prices the best and most complete line of AUTO CAMP SUPPLIES. 


Write for illustrated net priced Catalog No. 33A 


THE COLORADO TENT AND AWNING CO. 


1640 Lawrence Street Denver, Colorado 
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Why the Al Foss Pork Rind 
Minnows Catch Fish and 
WhyYouShould UseThem 


Ist. They can be used successfully in both clear 
and weedy waters. 


The pork rind rides horizontally and acts to 
buoy up the lure and does not let it sink to 
the bottom like a stone. 


3rd. The pork rind being flatwise acts as a cushion 
when the lure drops on the water. 


4th. The hook rides upright with the flat side of 
the pork rind beneath to act as a weed guard. 


5th. The wide side of the pork rind is seen by the 


fish from below looking like a live minnow. 


6th. They simulate the actions of a live minnow 
more than any other lure. 


7th. Their action is most subtle and does not 
arouse the suspicions of the fish like lures 
with an aggravated motion. 


8th. The spinner is so constructed that it clears a 
path through the weeds for the body of the 
lure to pass through, this feature found on 
no other lure. 


9th. Having but one hook there is little danger of 
fouling on a weed or snag when playing a fish 
as with other lures with a multiplicity 
of hooks. 


10th. They are asportsman’s lure and none need 
be ashamed to be seen fishing with them. 

11th. They are heavy enough to cast yet small 
enough not to frighten the fish when they 
drop on the water. 

12th. They are not unlawful to use in any state in 
the union. 

13th. They are the only lures on the market hav- 
ing a detachable hook rigidly attached to 
the body. 

14th. They are not a “Tin Lizzie” proposition, but 
are made to endure rough usage 

15th. If handled with a light degree of skill and 


the proper tackle they will get more game 
fish than any other lure. 





SHIMMYETTE FLY ROD WIGGLER 
Weight 1-20 oz., 50c 
(used with our fly spinner pork) 





SHIMMY WIGGLER 
li, or 5% oz., $1.00 





ORIENTAL WIGGLER} 
4 or 5% oz., $1.00 
All Red, All White, or Red and White 





LITTLE EGYPT WIGGLER 
Weight, 12 oz., 75c 


Made by 


ALFOSS 


1724 Columbus Rd. 
Cleveland, O. 





oan eur maeneet 
P2088, Croveleet, e 


45c—Bass, Musky 
and Fly Spinner 
Sizes 
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Letter No. 821—A Carrier for Plugs 


Editor Angling Department:—I am sending 
you a carrier for “plugs,’’ as you,say in the 
United States, but before I go on with that let 
me tell you how'much I appreciate your “Tackle 
Casting and Methods,” just received out here. 
I think it is one of the very best I have ever 
read on any angling subject, and I certainly pre- 
fer it to most of the ‘‘classics” of the art. 
have read most books and have fished for years, 
so I should be a judge. Now to the carrier: 
You will find for carrying four or five minnows 
it is hard to beat, as each lure is separate, and 
all folds comfortably for the pocket. I dropped 
on the idea, had one made, and now a great 
many people are using them out here. The first 
pocket has a folding and buttoning flap, the 
others are open, but the lures will not fall out, 
as they are deep enough to prevent that; I use 
the button-pocket for trace, or, as you would 
say, “leader.” 

As I think I have said in a former letter to 
the Fireside, I am about the only one in Tas- 
mania to use a short rod for casting; all the 
others use a 10 to 12-foot rod with a Mallock 
Silex or Nottingham reel. The Mallock is the 
most accurate, while the Silex casts a longer 
line. I have cast 60 yards with a Silex and 
two-handed rod. The longest line I have ever 
got out with a short rod—and one hand, of 
course—is 50 yards with the same outfit and 
line I used with Silex, but with a freespool reel. 
I-have relinquished or given away my long spin- 
ning rods and reels and now stick to the 5-footer, 
much to the amusement of my fellow anglers 
out here, who term it a “buggy whip.” I have 
an old 6-foot No. 27 Bristol, a Jim Heddon No. 
15, and am getting one from England, Hardy 
make, one-piece, 5 or 5% feet long, split cane, 
steel lined, agate mounted, rubber handle. It is 
a real one-piece rod, as the whole thing, handle 
and all is included. This, of course, is a dis- 
advantage for transport, but a lovely rod to 
use I believe. The price is £12 here, about $65 
in your money at the present rate of exchange. 
You will hear from me later, when I have re- 
ceived and tried it out.—W. L. A., Tasmania. 

Answer.—(For the benefit of our readers I 
would say, the “lure holder” is made of leather, 
5'%4 inches wide and 2 feet long. Each pocket 
(there are four beside the covered one) is 3% 
inches deep. The upper pocket, as he indicates 
in his letter, is provided with a flap which but- 


























leaders or small articles that 
If one so desired, he could 
but it is not necessary, as 
the ordinary hooky lure will stay in. When 
filled—four lures—the pocket winds up into 
small compass and can be carried in the pocket 
easily.) It is a good idea and pleases me 
mightily. I am glad to have this, because it 
was yours, was used by you. What a story it 
could tell of its experiences. Come again.— 
OG. WS. 


tons down—for 
might drop out. 
“flap” each pocket, 


Letter No. 822—Carp and Bass, Trout and 
Tackle 

Editor Angling Department :—There is a lake 
here with a few black bass and any number « 
carp and bullheads. I am told that the two fir 
drive out the latter. How about it? I am get 
ting a 5%4-foot split-bamboo, and am thinkin 
of using it for trout fishing, as I can’t get out 
my line with a fly rod. Below you will fin 
the names of my lines and reel. Are they good 

—C. N. W., Utah. 

Answer. oil regards to carp and catfish being 
inimical to black bass, it is my opinion that the 
latter would not bother at all, tho I regard the 
former with more than suspicion. I am _ well 
aware that some eminent ichthyologists claim 
that the black bass is well able to care for him- 
self on the spawning beds, which undoubtedly is 
true, but the continual stirring up of the bottom 


zi mud. by this rooter of fresh water cannot but be 


unpleasant to the bass. I know that where the 
carp become overly numerous the bass generally 
are scarce in proportion. Of course, something 
would depend upon the character of the water 
in which the three species are found. The rod 
you mention is all right. for bass casting, tho I 
would not think it at all suitable to trout fish- 
ing, either with artificial lures or live bait. I 
much rather use the regulation fly rod, and I 
have no difficulty in casting anywhere I desire. 
If you want to take up casting for trout, which 
I am far from advising, you had better get the 
lightest 614-foot split-bamboo you can find. 
However, you had better confine yourself to the 
live-bait rod for live- bait fishing, and the regular 
fly rod for fly fishing. I use the same fly rod 
when trout fishing with worms that I employ 
fly casting. I never change for trout any more. 

am unacquainted with the casting reel you 
mention, tho I imagine it will prove O.K., as 
undoubtedly will the lines, tho they, too, are 
unknown to me. It is a good plan always to 
get the best you can afford.—O. W. a 


Letter No. 823—Casting Rod and Reel 


Editor Angling Department:—I have a Bris- 
tol, 5% feet, weighing 8% ounces, and a _two- 
piece bamboo weighing 5% ounces. Can I get 
a lighter Bristol? What would a good split- 
bamboo cost? . I get a level-winding reel 
for $10?—J. T. - i A 

Presi? Bus, ‘diane to the Horton Mfg. 
Co., Bristol, Conn., the makers of the Bristol 
steel rod, stating your needs, and they will be 
glad to talk with you. As to the expense of a 
“good bamboo,” all depends upon what one 
thinks comprises such a rod. Some would re- 


quire all agate mountings, etc., while others 
would say tip-top alone must be of that ma- 
terial. Urfdoubtedly $15 would secure you as 


good a split-bamboo caster, in any weight, as 
you could possibly ask for. ‘“‘Befo de waw” 
we could get one firm’s best rod for that price. 
Doubt the wisdom of paying less than $15 today 
for a “‘good” rod, tho $10 should secure a ser- 
viceable split-bamboo. Think you will-get better 
rods in steel if buying low-priced tools than you 
will in any wood, tho perhaps that is entirely a 
matter of personal opinion. Which does not 
mean you can’t get good rods in steel—you can, 


splendid, and costly, too. Consider that DeLux! 
No, I do not think that you could secure a 
“good” level winder for $10 these days; cer- 


tainly not if you have in mind the modern com- 
binations—self-winder, self-thumber, free-spool— 
for those you will have to pay from $25 to $35. 
The Shakespeare Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
build level-winders without other attachments.— 
Oo. Wes: 





Letter No. 824—The Cat as a Game Fish 


Our readers will remember Letter No. 780, in 
the January issue, “Spotted Cat That Takes 
Artificial Lures,” and the question I asked in 
the reply, “if it ever happened to you?” Well, 
since that issue my mail has been full of catfish; 
never saw such a rise in my life. Seems as tho 
every angler has had some sporting experiences 
with catfish. I cannot hope to print all the let- 
ters and my replies to the same, or even all of 
the letters I do print. Here goes for excerpts 
from a few. 

The first letter is from Hastings, Neb., and 
runs in part as follows: “Two years ago I 
secured some small pearl spoon hooks, and in 
company with a brother went after pike in the 
river here. He dropped his spoon right where 
a man had been fishing vainly with all varieties 
of bait, and at the second swing of his spoon 
he got a strike that nearly pulled him into the 
water. Of course, everyone crowded about to 
watch the battle, expecting to see a big pike. 
Imagine our astonishment when at last a big 
cat was brought to the shore. My brother 
caught two smaller ones on the same spoon im- 
mediately after landing the first. The big boy 
wane Da pounds, and sure was a pretty fish.” 

In the sarme mail came a letter from Pueblo, 
Colo., another angler having been a successful 
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tter, this time using a regular bass plug: 
When casting for bass with a regular ‘Dowa- 
giac,’ in the summer of 1916, down in Franklin 
unty, Mo., I hooked into what I thought was 
he largest bass that ever happened, and after 
fight of an hour or more I brought to shore, 
nconquered still, a 13-pound blue cat, where 
-yeral shots from a .22 rifle quieted him. That 
vas the first cat I ever heard of taking a lure, 
ut he sure was some gamy.’”’—G. F. H. 
Hardly had I digested that letter than, as well 
ight be expected, Texas was heard from, the 
town being Lampasas. The letter, cut down, 
eads: ‘“‘Last summer while fishing in Sulphur 
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CAUGHT ON A SPOON 


Creek I had a large blue cat strike viciously at 

Hildebrand spinner with brown bucktail. The 

sh struck just as I lifted the lure from the 
vater, and he cleared the water in his efforts, 
but I failed to land him. I know personally of 
two anglers in this country who have landed 
blue cats with the same lure, and in each in- 

tance the fish struck in clear water. These fish 
weighed from 1 to 4 pounds and fought just like 
Dass. "J, CAs 

Before I had recovered from that, the follow- 
ng letter, also from Texas (this time with the 

st mark of Amarillo), arrived: ‘Am sending 

ou the picture of an 8-pound yellow cat taken 

‘ith a home-made bucktail and pork rind wig- 
gler. When I tell you that I was using a 5-6 
rod and 12-pound test line you know what I 

as up against.”—J. F. H. 

There you have it; and I guess that we will 

ive to call the cat incident closed. Actording 

the letters, the cats taken were spotted, blue 

d yellow, and there are all those and more 

irieties, tho the names are so badly mixed that 

any a blue is a spotted, etc. Well, we will 
ave to admit that the cat does take lures, all 
rts of lures. Now, fellows, keep at it until 
su get the whole family of cats educated up to 
irtificial lures, and when that time arrives I will 
hrow aside my trout and bass tackle and be- 
ome a confirmed catter. I have played small 
cat on fly-rods, and I have taken a few in the 
neighborhood of 20 pounds on my bass outfit, 
and as Mr. J. F. H. suggests, on such a tackle 

big cat never tires. It was lucky G. F. H. 

ad that .22 rifle handy. I want to tell you, 

ooking a 12-pound cat on a 5-ounce rod, as I 
once did, is a cat-astrophe. No, I can’t close 
yet; here is a letter that must be included: 

“The writer has taken several channel cat 
with artificial bait; they were all taken with 
white and red Dowagiac while casting in a deep 
hole with rock bottom, in midsummer, deep 
down. I had the pleasure of landing three, the 
largest weighing 4 pounds, in just a few minutes. 

want to say right here that they fight from 
the word go. I can see little difference between 
them and black bass. Mine were taken from 
Pumlee De Terre River in Ozark Mountains, 
Missouri. Since then I have taken two more 
trom the same hole. I live in Oklahoma.”— 
M. W. P. 

The writer goes on to say he has been a wee 
bit backward in coming forward with his testi- 
mony because—but the reader knows why. We 
all feel that way. Takes some courage to stand 


up in meetin’ and tell the truth, when it is fish- 
V.S 


truth. And still the letters come.—O 





Letter No. 827—Telescopic Rod for Brush 
Fishing 

Editor Angling Department :—Am thinking of 
getting a locking telescopic rod for brushy 
Stream fishing, so that 1 can lengthen and 
shorten rod as required. What do you think of 
it?—C. D., Calif. 

Answer.—I think you will make no mistake in 
getting the rod you mention for the purpose you 
have in mind. 1 would not buy the cheapest py 
any means, for the best of the type is none two 
good. Be sure the locking devise is in perfect 
working order, so that the rod will not slide 
together when you do not want it to do so, nor 
throw out in casting. Try and get one a wee 
bit stiffer than some shown in the market, and 
do not get it over 9 feet long, the action of the 
shorter rod as a rule being more satisfactory— 
at least such has been my experience. I have 
used the rod in brush bait fishing—worms, not 
salmon eggs—and can think of no real fault to 
find, save that in the longer lengths the rods 
are apt to be whippy and top-heavy unless se- 
lected with care.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 828—Suckers and Sunfish 

Editor Angling Department:—Can you tell 
what this fish is? From 12 to 15 inches long. 
Has a mud colored body and bands around it 
every so far. Seems to stay in deep holes, and 
we sometimes see them with the pickerel. What 
flies or bait could I use? What flies shall I use 
for sunfish, and how large do they grow?— 
W. S:.N..-Y¥. 

Answer.—From your description it would be 
impossible to positively identify your fish, but 
| presume it is one of the suckers, for surely it 
could not be a yellow perch. If a sucker, you 
would have a hard time of it to take one with 
a fly, but a worm might turn the trick, tho after 
you get it you had better eat your mother’s pin- 
holder. Almost any bright fly will take sunfish, 
as they are not overly particular. I employ 
small flies, Nos. 14 and 16, Royal Coachman, 
Wickham, Scarlet Ibis, etc. You should have 
no difficulty in catching them if you understand 
how to handle flies, and that is an art not to be 
acquired by precept. The fish seldom weighs 
over a few ounces. I once saw one that verged 
on a pound, but he was a monster.—O. W. S. 

Letter No. 829—Surf Fishing Book Desired 

Editor Angling Department :—Can you tell me 
where I can get a book dealing with surf fish- 
ing, not sea fishing? We have a number of lakes 
here that are stocked with large-mouth and one 
that has rainbow, cut-throat and steel- “head. 
These grow to a large size, 5 to 10 pounds, but 
this last lake is 75 miles away. The aoe "fish- 
ing in the lake is good, but there is not much 
fight to a large-mouth, even on a fly-rod, and as 
the California law does not allow night fishing 
in lakes, and I am busy days, I must turn to 
surf fishing. Am using a 5%4-ounce Montague 
surf-rod, Meiselbach surf-reel and No. 9 line.— 
A. B., Cal 

Answer.—I gather that you are interested in 
surf fishing as distinct from deep-sea fishing. 
Of course, both are sea fishing. There was pub- 
lished something like a year ago “The Call of 
the Surf,’ by Van Campen Heilner, which I 
think is just what you want. Sells at $3 and 
postage. Outdoor Life will gladly supply you. 
The book is unique in that it not only tells 
how, it is also very entertaining. Doubt if you 
could much improve upon your surf outfit, tho 
I would not agree with you in all points. 1 
certainly appreciate your position in regards to 
those bass. I know what it is like to be next 
door, so to speak, 4 _good fishing and be un- 
able to indulge.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 830— Waterproofing and Bass 

Editor Angling Department:—What would 
you use to waterproof a pack-sack? What do 
you think of the “Wag-Tail Club,’ and what 
color do you prefer? I find crayfish to be the 
staple food of bass out here. Lakes are few, 
but the fish are plenty in all streams, including 
os Columbia. Hard to get them, tho; seems 
harder here than back in Minnesota; they sure 
have me guessing.—G. F. N., Ore. 

Answer.—I have tried ‘various home-made 
waterproofing compounds, from the alum-sugar- 
of-lead process to boiled oil, and all were more 
or less satisfactory; however, today am using 
“Sek.” Write the Sek Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl., 
telling them the’ material you have, and they 
will send you a liquid that will work perfectly. 
I have tried out the lure you mention, and it is 
good. My favorite color is a yellow, tho the 
green is very good. Of course, you know my 
liking for red and white. This whole matter of 
color hinges upon water conditions and the 
angler’s preference. I am not surprised that you 
find cravfish taking; they are the natural food 
of black bass. I am surprised that more anglers 
do not resort to them, especially the “‘soft- 
shelled,” as they are called after shedding. What 
you say of the Oregon bass surprises me; 1 
they are plenty TI should think you would be 
able to find the key to the situation. Trv_ bass- 
bugs: IT am coming to have unbounded faith in 
them.—O. W.S 





Tea leaves are gathered four times a year from 
the tea plant after its third year. 





Vultures are said to fly at times at the rate of 
over 1,000 miles an hour. 




















Wobbling bait. 
3a inch long. A sure 
bass-getter. 15stand- 
ard colors 
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Used with pork rind strip. Weighted 
body. In either feather or bucktail. 
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Bass-geller: ~ 
every one ofem 


Thousands of bass-getting successes are 
claimed by the above lures. They’ve 
proven themselves as fish getters. See 
that they are included in your tackle 
box for your next fish- 
ing trip. 

Sold by All Live Dealers. 
> Get our new book “Fish 


ing What Baits and 
When.” Sent Free! 
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He could borrow 
money from an 
Edgeworth smoker 


“I left the house in a hurry. Had bought 
my railroad ticket the day before, so I didn’t 
realize I had left my money at home until | 
was aboard the train. I was going to a 
strange town to do business with a man I 
so it would have been quite 


didn’t know, 


embarrassing. 


“I went into the smoking car. I looked 
over the men and decided to tell my story 
But which one? That was 
the question. It was answered quickly. A 
man pulled out a pipe. ‘He’s the man for 
me,’ I thought. But when he took a can of 
Edgeworth from his pocket, then I knew. 


to one of them. 


“He lent me the trifling sum I asked for 
and in thanking him I mentioned that I was 
an Edgeworth smoker, and that was what 
influenced me to speak to him—a perfect 


stranger. 


Perfect stranger!’ he laughed. ‘Not on 
life. No pipe smoker is a_ perfect 
stranger to another—especially if they both 
smoke Edgeworth.’ ” 


your 


There does seem to 
be a friendship among 
Edgeworth smokers. 
We don’t claim that the 
tobacco is responsible 
for this so much as the 










kind of men who 
smoke Edgeworth. 
Perhaps you've 


had a similar ex- 
perience. If you 
have, we’d like to 
hear of it. 
Edgeworth is 


sold in various 
sizes to suit the 
needs and means of all purchasers. Both 


Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed pocket-size 
packages, in 
also in various handy in-between quantities. 
We have a special week-end size can for 35c 


are packed in small, 


handsome tin humidors and 


that is just the thing for outdoor men who 
° 3 
love their pipes. 


For free samples address Larus & Brother 
Company, 39 South 21st Street, Richmond, 
Va. If you'll include on your post card the 
name and address of your dealer you usually 
buy your tobacco from, we’d appreciate the 
courtesy. 


Tobacco Merchants: If your 


To Retail 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 


Letter No. 825—Fastening a Fly to a Leader 
Editor Angling Department :—When there are 
no leader loops on a leader, how can a snelled 
fly be attached?—S. K., Minn. 
Answer.—I have seen men simply loop the 
leader and tie a knot, tho it will slip down tight 
to the snell loop nine times out of ten, making 


it absolutely impossible to remove the fly. Fur- 
thermore, one does not get a direct pull with 
such a knot on the leader, in time cutting the 


gift. Better far attach a short length of gut to 
the leader, with regulation loop at the lower 
end, which no doubt you know how tto tie. I 
am giving you a plain drawing of one of the 
best attachments. Just above a splice in the 
gut, to prevent slipping down, throw over three 











back 


thru the last 
Draw down tight and 


loops, passing the free end 


loop, as shown in Cut A. 


slip up against the leader-splice, clip ott ends, 
and your joint will appear as in Cut B. For 
wet-fly fishing, which, of course, you have in 


I would not make this loop over % of 
neither would I have it stand out 
inch—that is, unless 
have tied 
no snells, 


mind, 
an inch long, 
from the leader over an 
employing very short snelled flies. I 
flies with short loops, just loops and 
attaching the snell to the leader with the above 
knot. I have obviated twisting of the snell 
about the leader by this method, tho for fine 
fishing it is not advisable. One can clip away 
the snell-loop and attach his fly directly to the 
leader, but, of course, while he obviates the 
splash of the united loops upon the water, he 
cannot change flies at all, which is more of a 
nuisance than the direct junction is an ad- 
vantage. You will find _ knot a good one to 
know in any event.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 826—The Old Pike Question Again 

Editor Angling Department :—Kindly classify 
the following of the pike specie for me thru the 
columns of Outdoor Life: 

No. 1—Greenish in color, with worm-track 
markings, and slender, flesh white and insipid in 
flavor; poor fighter; average weight, 2 pounds. 

No. 2—Greenish in color, but not so deeply 
colored as No. 1; large oblong spots of yellow- 
ish tinge; flesh white and insipid; average 
weight, 4 pounds; poor fighter. 

No. 3—Grey in color; no, or very faint spot 
markings; flesh white, and flavor variable; aver- 
age weight 10 pounds ; fair fighter, but does not 
break water; color, from light to dark metallic 
(greenish) grey. 

No. 4—Color 
usually, but not always, 
also thicker thru body than No. 3; color ot 
flesh, pale pink or pale yellow; flavor usually 
good. A hard fighter, which offen breaks water. 
Average weight, 15 pounds. 

No. 5—Color, lustless 
markings; usually run very 
pounds; fights in deep, strong surges, but soon 
quits. Color of flesh, yellow, and with poor 
flavor. I caught one of these in the Wolf River 
(Lake Superior) which weighed 53 pounds seven 
or eight hours after being caught, and which 
measured 57% inches in length (nose to fork of 
tail) and 37 inches in girth (in central part of 
body). ; 

No. pt egg blue-green-grey tint, no spots, 
but both sides of body splashed with scarlet in 
irregular shaped patches; looks like red ink 
splashed on from a foot or so above. Color of 
flesh, deep pink, and with excellent flavor; aver- 
age weight, 5 pounds—say 5 to demon 
fighter, and equals or exceeds a black bass of 
equal weight ; a stronger fighter than a rainbow 
trout of same weight, and fights similar to a 
rainbow, breaking water continuously.—F. G. R. 

Answer.—It is utterly impossible for me to 
answer you satisfactorily from your descriptions, 
good as they are, for, as has been pointed out 
in the Fireside times without number, color and 
markings are not determining factors in naming 
any fish, something anglers seem unable to grasp. 
Exterior shades and tint of flesh depend to a 
great extent, if not wholly, upon water and food 
conditions. This is as true of the pike family 
as of any other series of fresh-water fishes. The 
difference between the various pikes has been 
re in the Fireside a number of times 
already, and in “The Book of the Pike” you will 
be able to find the matter worked out as care- 
fully and painstakingly as possible. Scaling of 
the cheek is the one feature to hold in mind, 
paying only secondary attention to body mark- 
ings. Remember, where only the upper half of 
cheek and gill-cover is scaled, the lower halves 
being bare, you have a true muskellunge, no 
matter what the color; it may be a “‘graysides,” 


deeper in tint than No. 3, and 
with small black spots; 


grey; no apparent 
large, 15 to 30 


a “tiger,” a this, that or the other local name, 
but it is a true ’lunge. When the cheeks are 
covered with scales, the lower half of gill-cover 
bare, you have a true great pike. Again 
when both cheeks and gill-covers are covered 
with scales, you have a pickerel. Therefore you 
can see that there will be a time when the great 


pike and muskellunge will weigh but a pound 
or two, so weight can have nothing to do with 
a species, unless it be our western pickerel, 


which seldom exceeds a weight of 2 2 pounds, and 
that means at 2 pounds or so the fish is “old.” 
Now, the colors of a fish, both externally and 
internally, will vary with age, as will its fighting 
ability; a fish of 15 pounds will act no more like 
the same fish at 2 pounds than a rainbow trout 
will act like a catfish. I trust you are not in- 
cluding in this list of yours the wall- eye, the 
“dere” (I think you call it), which is not a 
member of the pike family at all, but a perch. 
Now for a guess or two as to what your fish 
are, and you will understand from what I have 
said that I am only guessing. No. 1 I should 
think a pickerel; and if your average weight is 
not too high, No. 2 also, tho might easily be a 
small great pike. No. 4 a great pike, and No. 
5 either a great pike or a muskellunge, as the 
case may be. I can’t name or hazard a guess 
as to the name of your No. 6. That red gets 
me, still one might let that pass as your descrip- 
tion of the wall-eye; but when you say it is a 


better fighter than the rainbow, breaking water 
continuously, you have me going. 
I'd pin W. 


FISH CULTURE 


4 I don’t know. 
Sure some fish 





By S. E Lanp” 








There has been a good deal of controversy in 
the past few years as to whether or not the 
whitefish should be classified as a game fish, and 
recent investigation has thrown some interesting 
light upon the question of their desirability in 
our Western trout streams. On certain streams 
where the whitefish appear to be crowding out 
the trout these observations have shown that 
this fish is becoming a real menace to the propa- 
gation of their gamey speckled cousins. It is 
pointed out that the very habits of the whitefish 
gives it an unfair advantage over the trout. 
During the open fishing season the whitefish 
assemble in the bottom of the deepest holes in 
the stream, and apparently bury themselves in 
the mud and sand; hence they suffer not at all 
at the hands of fishermen during the summer and 
fall. Then as tho to add injury to insult this 
fish makes its appearance in great numbers dur- 
ing the colder months and swarms about the 
spawning grounds of the trout, gorging itself 
upon the eggs. Thus it would appear that the 
time is not far ahead when action will be taken 
to rid our trout streams of this obstacle to 
good trout fishing. This whitefish when taken 
during the winter is quite a palatable food fish, 
and if it could be officially seined in quantities 
could readily be marketed; so helping to pay 
its own funeral expenses, as it were. When the 
sporting public awakes to the fact that this 
lowly fish actually threatens to stand between 
them and real fishing, something radical is going 
to be done.—E. J., Davis, Yakima, Wash. 

Answer.—T he mountain river whitefish (Core- 
gonus williamsonii) is not classed as a game 
fish. This whitefish is one of the numerous 
species constituting a sub-family of the salmoni- 
dae, widely distributed in the northern waters of 
the Pacific states and in the headwaters of the 
Colorado River that flows into the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. The whitefish is not a voracious fish. 
Its feeding habits, as a rule, are to subsist on 
aquatic insects and eggs of inferior fish such as 
belong to the chub and minnow family; also 
they feed on the eggs and young of the moun- 
tain or black sucker, as well as the eggs and 
young of the Millers Thumb. The latter is 
classed as a fresh water sculpin (Cottus gracilis) 
and is found in abundance in most rivers in the 
mountain states. The whitefish is an excellent 
food fish, but does not destroy the eggs or 
young of the salmon or trouts. The whitefish 
spawn in the fall and are not found on the 
ripples where the trout make their nests and 
spawning beds in the spring and fall of the 
year. The whitefish do not drive the trout out 
of any locality, as they remain in still water and 
deep holes in the rivers or in lakes. Were it 
not for the inferior fishes that are indigenous to 
our coastwise and mountainous streams we 
would not have any trout of any edible size or 
any other game fishes worth catching in any of 
our inland waters in the United States. We are 
not in favor of the whitefish for fly-rod fisher- 
men, but he is all right for the bait fishermen, 
and in the state of Colorado there is an open 
season all year round for mountain whitefish. 
The only way to keep down the over-increase of 
inferior fishes in any trout streams is to plant 
more trout, to eat up such as are not classed as 
game fish.—S. E. Land. 
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Ballistics of the Shotgun 


Average Pressure, Instrumental Velocity and Muzzle Velocity, 
20-Gauge and 28-Gauge 


Capt. Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 
CHAPT. XVIII. 


THE DU PONT COMPANY gave figures 
for the 20-bore, beginning with 1% 
drams of powder and %6 ounce of shot, but 
in order to save space we omit all loads 
which do not appear to us as practical, be- 
ginning therefore with 2 drams and %4 of an 
ounce. Some of the velocity figures are very 
high with reduced shot charges—for exam- 
ple, 1,590 feet with 3g of an ounce, but in 
that case pattern requirements would be 
ignored. 
(See table on this page and page 122) 
Such charges as 1 ounce of shot in a 20- 
bore or % ounce of shot in a 28 are given 
as a matter of information, and rather as 
an illustration of what not to be loaded than 
otherwise. With such quantities of shot in 
these little guns, breech pressures run high 
and velocities fall off badly. The 20-bore is 
one of the most important arms found in 
the cabinet of the sportsman, but it is an 
a upland arm, and attempts to make a duck 
gun of it never go very far. Heavy 20- 
gauges have been made to shoot 2%2 drams 
xr more of powder and 1 ounce of shot, but 
a rusted old 12 with any sort of a decent 
load will beat that 20—a conclusion that is 
ilways reached in the end. 
We once had a 28, built on a 20-bore 
frame, 30-inch barrels, weighing 6 pounds 
12 ounces—a very powerful gun of its gauge. 
We loaded it with 24% drams of powder and 
: of an ounce of shot, and managed to get 
20-bore performances out of it. That was 
ill we could do, and the 20-bore load in a 
might have been shot from a 6-pound 
un. Trying to promote a bore out of its 
iss by overloading and overweighting the 
ce is all wasted effort. Our present 28 
weighs 5% pounds, shoots standard loads 
y, and it is a much more attractive 
weapon and a better gun on quail than was 
the heavy weight. f 
If it ever were advisable to use 1 ounce 
f shot in a 20-bore it would be when large 
ellets are used. These retain velocity well 
| develop considerably lower pressures 
in small shot. For example, No. 2 shot, 
uunce backed by 2% drams of powder, 
‘w an instrumental velocity of 981 feet 
6 tons; a like load of No. 9 shot, 761 feet 
h a pressure of 6.18 tons. If a man had 
heavy gun and was shooting such game 
turkeys, probably the ounce of large shot, 
or No. 1, would work very well—very 
ell and not much better than a normal 
d. Something depends on the gun. We 
ive a 20 which makes its best pattern with 
s drams of powder and 15-16 of an ounce 





j ‘ shot, but it is by no means certain that 
next gun of the same make would do 
ie same thing. 





A study of the tables might lead to the 
onviction that large shot should be used; 
ertainly the advocates of very small shot 






will derive little satisfaction from a table 
of ballistics containing only velocities and 
pressures. With the standard load of 2%4- 
% ounce, No. 2 shot shows a velocity of 981 
feet, pressure 4.63; the same load with No. 
10 shot falls off to 714 feet—a loss of 267 
feet. Of course, No. 2 shot is larger than 
we will have occasion to use very often, but 
even No. 74% shot shows a velocity of 831 
feet—over 100 feet higher than the 10s. It 
is worse with the 28-bore and 12-shot. The 
2-drams and *%4-ounce load shows a velocity 
955, which falls off to 581 with the 12s. We 
doubt the wisdom of using any shot smaller 
than 9 for any purpose whatever, in any 
gun—unless for collecting small birds which 
will be shot from their perches. 

Wing shooting is a matter of calculating 
speed of missile against speed of flight. 
Man is a creature of habits, and he will 
from habit hold just about so far ahead of 
his game, this regardless of the load he may 
have in his gun. It is therefore well to keep 
as close to an accustomed velocity as can 
be done without too much sacrifice of other 
essentials. Personally, if we know it, we do 
not like to shoot a load with less velocity 
than 850 feet. Preferably we would rather 
have 900 feet or more, especially on wild- 
fowl. As will be seen by looking over the 
table, this cuts out all unduly small charges 
of powder, all unduly large quantities of 
shot, all unduly small sizes of shot. As a 
rule, when small shot like 9s are used in a 
20-bore, in order to keep up velocities, the 
shot charge should be reduced a trifle—say 
from % to %4 of an ounce. 

Of course, everyone will appreciate the 
need of maintaining pattern density—some- 
thing not shown in this table. Nothing else 
is worth while unless we can place shot pel- 
lets on the mark. For ordinary upland 
shooting, all ballistic figures with large pel- 
lets can be ignored. The shot sizes for these 
small gauges will run from 6s to 9s, rarely 
larger and never smaller. For ducks in a 
20-bore all sizes larger than 6s will show too 
open a pattern for single birds, and 7s will 
de about as well—do much better in the 28. 
No. 7% shot will pattern densely enough for 
quail in a full-choked 20, but in a modified 
gun No. 8 shot will do better. If we could 
have 8% shot, as we used to have, we would 
use them in preference to either for quail, 
woodcock and snipe, in a half, quarter choke 
or improved cylinder 20 and 28-gauge. 

So far as breech pressures are concerned, 
in 20 and 28-gauges of light weight, say 
around 5 pounds for the 28 and 6 for the 20, 
avoid all loads of greater than 5 tons of 
pressure. The guns may be able to with- 
stand pressures of 6 tons, but not much is 
to be gained by overcharging such light 
arms, and it is not worth while to take 


chances with them. 
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Youll get him 
this year! 


if you use a 


MEISSELBACH 


“Fishing Reel of Quality”’ 


Simple, strong, and compact 
a Meisselbach “Takapart” 
can always be relied upon to 
fulfill its purpose. 





Many years of satisfaction 
have justified the Meissel- 
bach as the choice of care- 
ful sportsmen. 


“Takapart” “Neptune” 
“Tripart” “Triton” 
“Rainbow” “Surf” 
For sale by all Reel Dealers 
Write for Catalog E-8 


A. F. MEISSELBACH 
MFG. CO. 


OTTO HEINEMAN, President 


25 W. 45th St., | New York City 
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Gun Talk - No. 29 


Chauncey Thomas 


Dpiceine around behind the targets to 

gopher out whatever I could unearth in 
the way of lead to melt, and information 
about bullets from all kinds of guns, [ 
found, side by side, Krag bullets practically 
uninjured except for rifle marks, and just 
mere spatters of lead and copper—in fact, 
from forty rounds I[ recovered half a dozen 
almost perfect .30-40 bullets. The rest 
varied from shreds to just unsets, all fired 
into the same clay bank within a few min- 
utes of each other. But what gave me food 
for thought were other bullets just as near 
perfect, but lead, .32-40 and .38-55 and .22s 
—how a bullet could be stopped unhurt by 
the same medium that wrecked the previous 
and the following bullet puzzled, and still 
puzzles, me. “Soft dirt” is not enough. 
Some bullets were smashed as if on rock, 
some as if they had stopped gradually in a 
soft snow bank. So when a man wrote me 
that his 220-grain soft-nosed bullet did not 
go thru the neck of an elk at 75 yards, and 
another man published that he shot thru 
both shoulders of a moose with the same 
bullet and load, I believe them both. The 
only possible explanation I can venture is 
that the bullets that went to pieces were 
melted inside, and the bullets that held their 
shape were solid—but how about the all- 
lead ones? None of them were liquid in- 
side. I don’t know. No man does. It just 
happens. As I told the Court in a recent 
shooting trial, “Anything is possible with a 
bullet.” So I have about the same faith in 
the ballistic tables as I have in the weather 
reports—some, but not much. It rains or 
blows as it pleases; and bullets do this and 
that regardless of the ballisticians, and peo- 
ple die in spite of the doctors and come into 
the world without them. So the man who 
knows just what the bullet or the gun wil! 
do knows more than mortal. Also, he hasn’t 
used them much. He is one of the chaps 
who dreams it, and then believes his own 
dreams when every experienced man present 
knows he is not telling the truth—altho no 
single incident is too improbable to be im- 
possible. But “killing crows at half a mile 
with a .22” isn’t done by the best gunners 
except with lung gas. 

I can never quite become accustomed to 
the wild yarns and impossible tales constant- 
ly told by the vain but inexperienced to hide 
their own lack of skill; in fact, they actually; 
do believe themselves—sometimes. It is 
nothing to hear men casually remark about 
killing things on the run so many hundred 
yards away, when the same men with ever) 
thing in their favor can’t make such shots 
once out of ten, and sometimes not once ou! 
of perhaps 1,000 times, on such live targets 
and at such distances. We all know that a 
man who can hit off-hand a deer for a sure- 
kill shot at 200 yards is a mighty good shot- 
a mighty rare shot. If anyone doubts it 
how many men do you know who can pu! 
9x10 bullets in an 8-inch bull’s-eye at 200 
yards, off-hand? Remember, this thing o 
gun balanced on fingers, elbow on hip, is 
not off-hand; that is Schuetzen target p 
sition; off-hand is hunting style, arms totall 
free from the body, in full control of th 
gun, to swing to any point of the compas 
instantly, and to reload gun—a repeater i 
meant—without changing hand on fore-en: 
And 8 ‘inches at 200 yards is 1 inch at 2 
yards, remember, or about % inch in th 
usual 10 to 12-yard shooting gallery. Try i! 

Then we have the chap who says he ca: 
shoot at game, but can’t shoot at a target a 
all; something peculiar about it. That is 
he can’t shoot at target, game or anythin 
else—many a good target shot cannot hi 
game—but a good game shot is always 
good target shot. He may not be the bes 
of target shots, of course, but in and nea! 
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1e bull’s-eye, he always makes a respectable 
showing, for one thing is dead sure: no man 

akes a better group on living, indistinct, 

liable- to-be-gone targets than he does on 
lain, clean stationary ones; all accidental 

d freak shots barred, of course, for just 

iat they are, mere accidents. Why the 

in makes such a poor showing on paper 

d such a remarkable mysterious showing 

the wildlands is simply because the paper 
ells about every shot he made; the kind 

ass and hiding bark conceal his misses in 
the open, and he recalls only his hits and 

resets his many, many more numerous 
misses. A shooter shoots, and no man can 
hoot any better than he can place his bul- 
ets, and when a man won’t shoot—he can’t 
noot. 

Gun gas is like verbal checks; to be any 
“ood checks have to be on paper, or nobody 
will take them at their face value. Fanning 
i sixgun is a sample. I know the trick, for 
it is just a stage trick, like taking a rabbit 
ut of a silk hat or a dish of goldfish from 
nder a handkerchief; and it easily deceives 
those who do know how it is done. But 
hold a six-gun at the hip, fan the hammer 
with the other hand, and put five or six real 
bullets thru a 4inch plank a foot square 
1) yards away in 1 second, that isn’t done 
in our family, nor in any other family—just 
sun gas, a myth. These wonderful tongue 
shots, always in obscurity, need not slave 
for a few dollars per nine hours; the big 
ammunition companies will pay them sev- 
eral thousand a year to advertise their cart- 
ridges; all they have to do is to do it—the 
real thing, not the stage trick. 

It is buy and try, shoot and sell, and buy 
and try again, if one would shoot. The 
cowboy did not get large enough pay to buy 
cartridges with which to learn to shoot, so 
he remained a poor six-shooter shot except 
in exceptional individual cases; the canny 
policeman often pops five away into the 
vround at his feet “just to make a showing 
with the chief,’ and we all know about the 
military game; some of them try, but most 
f them don’t, hence good six-shooter shots 
ire rare, even in this nation of riflemen, 
where in pre-war times about one in a thous- 
ind had ever fired a gun. So, long ago I 
came to the conclusion that boasting about 
yveapons is an inherited trait to scare the 
nemy, and is to be classed with the cat’s 
big tail and the rooster’s neck feathers— 
ust spreading things. No man can shoot 
better than the gun itself; what the gun 

n't do, the man can’t do, and altho it is 
rue that we have not increased the accuracy 

the rifle in the past 70-odd years, yet it 
just as sure that we have not decreased 
ts accuracy in that time. What we have 
ne is to, perhaps, divide the weight by 
ilf, or even to one-third, of the old guns; 

have greatly lowered the trajectory so 
it we can actually hit more under adverse 
dition—which in its way is more ac- 
racy, of course—and we have increased 
> sureness of fire and the speed of fire 
iny, many times over the muzzle-loading 
ntlocks. 

So, Mr. Man, who would learn how to 

ot, forget the fairy tales, study, practice, 

tk and learn; you shoot probably better 
‘han you think you do. I know a boy, an 

‘cellent natural shot, who hid 3-inch 10-shot 
‘roups, made with open sights, at 100 yards, 

st over a stone, from me because he was 

shamed of them. “I heard them all talking 
bout 2-inch groups at 200 yards,” he told 

e finally. These wonder tales about shoot- 
ng discourage many a man and boy who, 
i he knew they were not true, would learn 
0 shoot, but who, believing them, soon gives 
up trying because all he can hit at 100 yards 
s a watermelon when the talker hits a dime 
that distance every time—or at least his 
zrandfather did. So I suggest, for the good 
f the shooting game, that the men really 
'rying to encourage it, who wanf to see the 


Duck Load 
Also for Pheasant 


The New Remington 
Game Loads 


In 12, 16 and 20 gauge —practically designed and scientifically 
made for best results in shot-gun shooting. 


WF carry the handicap of doubt when you go hunting? 
Remington Game Loads replace doubt with assurance. 


Ask your dealer for Remington Game Loads by name, stating merely 
the kind of game you are going after. 


You will get the right shell—loaded with the right kind and quantity 
of powder, the right size and quantity of shot. 
* * * 
Every Remington Game Load is furnished in the ‘‘Nitro Club” Wet- 


proof shell, an exclusive Remington feature—sealing the powder and pri- 
mer against moisture. Will not swell if a rainstorm catches you a-field. 


See below for the load you want. You’ll find there everything you 
need and the results will please you. 


For trap-shooting, ask for Remington Trap Loads.| 


For sportsmen who prefer them, the complete list of all standard 
loads heretofore supplied will still be furnished in Remington Wet- 
proof Shells in all powders and combinations of powder and shot. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
General Offices: 25 Broadway, New York City 
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lefever 


New Lerever Nitro- 


BS. SPECIAL onLy $29.00 

ap O. K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 
shoot right and 
stand as much 
use asthe most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 
put in a 
can” 
ates tock 
fired 























Every 
gun proof- 
tested withan 
extreme load. 
A standardized 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 
16-ga. 28 in. ,and 
12- “ga. 28 and 30 in. with 
14 in. stock and about 2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 







































Compass 
and 


Sun-Dial 





THE ANSONIA 


SUNWATCH 


An accurate Compass and a Timepiece 

that does not need to be wound up and 

will not get out of order. Ina thin, satin- 
finished brass case. 

Tells correct time by the sun anywhere 

in the United States, and heads you in 
the right direction. 


For Hunters, Fishermen, Canoeists, 
Motorists, Campers, Guides, Boy and 
Girl Scouts. 


If you cannot get it from your dealer, we 
will send you one on receipt of one dollar. 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
99 John Street, Dept. N. NEW YORK 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 
Pacific Coast Distributors: 


S. J. Hammond & Co., 150 Post Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Name 


St. and No. He ane 


City 


American Sunwatch not adjusted for Canadian 
latitude and longitude. Canadian price $1.50. 
Distributors, The Goldsmiths’ Company of Can- 
ada, Ltd., 50 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada 











Just write: 


“I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 


American shoot, and shoot better, that we 
all of us clamp the brakes on such exag- 
geration, for it is far from harmless—in fact, 
it does a great deal of harm and no good 
whatever. So I speak of it here with the 
hope that we can encourage the beginner 
and keep those who do shoot in the game to 
shoot more and more, so that they will not 
do, as so many do do, give it up simply be- 
cause, as Job observed, some men are liars. 

I have noticed that the best shots I know, 
some of them men who hold or have held 


world records, miss what they shoot at about 
half the time. Thus, if they shoot at the 
10-ring in a target, they hit it about half the 
time; the other half the shots are near, but 
not in the 10-ring. When they can hit some- 
thing much over half the time, then they 
move farther away or take a smaller object 
to shoot at. When a man hits a thing all 
the time he begins to lose skill—the effort 
is lacking. There was just one man in the 
world who hit everything he shot at; his 
name was Nobody. 


Tailor-Made Ammunition 
E. L. Stevenson 


HEN a man wants a new suit of clothes 

he can do one of two things—go to a 
store and buy a ready-made outfit or have 
a tailor make a suit to his individual meas- 
ure. If the “store clothes” are well made, 
many a man will secure a fit that will com- 
pare very favorably with the work of a good 
tailor, while others must have their suits 
made to order to get anything like a good 
fit. 

Something of the same thing is true of 
guns and the ammunition for them. Not 
only do the guns of different makes vary in 
boring, chambering and throating, but slight 
differences will be noted in those from the 
same factory. Then, also, there will be 
formal occasional differences in the shape, 
diameter and temper of bullets in the cart- 
ridges from different factories. 

It .will be found, therefore, that sometimes 
a rifle, or other arm for that matter, will 
do about as good work with factory ammu- 
nition of some certain brand as could be 
obtained with anything one could use in it, 
while perhaps another of the same make and 
caliber would do very poor work with the 
same cartridges. 

If a firm makes both arms and ammu- 
nition, it is only fair to suppose that in the 
majority of cases the two used together 
would be the best combination. However, 
there is little doubt that the work of most 
rifles, especially those using lead bullets, 
can be improved by careful hand-loading. 
By this is not meant merely selecting a 
mould that others have used to cast bullets 
for a similar arm, with good results, and 
perhaps sizing the bullets to the same diam- 
eter as a friend does for his rifle, for if you 
go at it blindly that way you will not get 
very far in improving the shooting of many 
arms—unless you do it accidentally. Rather, 
the first thing is to find out why a certain 
bullet does not do well in your rifle, or why 
the rifle does not shoot well with any bullet. 
Sometimes the fault is not in the ammu- 
nition at all. 

I saw a revolver that had a very tight bar- 
rel, the rear end of which was throated out 
very large. When the bullet struck the 
lands, of course it upset to fill the cone- 
shaped enlargement, and then was swaged 
down again as it passed on into the barrel, 
making it very unlikely that any bullet ever 
left the muzzle with a square base. 

Some years ago I got hold of a rifle that 
at first shot very poorly, due to the muzzle 
being considerably worn by the cleaning rod. 

After the worn section had been cut off, 
the rifle was quite accurate. In the last 
group fired at fifty yards, from rest, ten out 
of twelve shots would have hit a nickel 

Some time ago I bought a Remington- 
Hepburn rifle, .38-55 caliber—that was an- 
other kind of a case altogether. It seemed 
to be in almost new condition, but when 
tested shot very poorly with both factory 
loads and hand-loaded shells—that did very 
good work in another rifle. The micrometer 
showed the bore to measure .382 inch in- 
stead of .375 inch, and our largest bullet 
was .379 inch. The best shooting, however, 
was done with a paper-patched bullet meas- 


uring .375 with the patch on. These, how- 
ever, were of soft, pure lead and upset well 
in front of a charge of Schuetzen powder, 
tho they were so small they could be easily 
pushed thru the barrel, the lands only lightly 
touching the paper. Being so small, they 
seemed to go into the barrel before upset- 
ting, so the bases were not deformed by 
upsetting in the chamber and then being 
swaged down again. After the moulds were 
lapped out to cast bullets large enough to 
fit = expanded shells tightly, the rifle shot 
well. 

I found that the barrel was throated so 
large that the gas check bullet would go 
into the bore to the two base bands, there- 
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fore only lapped out those two bands so the 
mould cast a bullet with only two bands fit- 
ting the shell snugly and loaded with three 
bands out of the shell. Later a mould was 
tried that cast a tapered bullet, the front 
band measuring .377 inch, and the sizing 
die leaves the base band .384 inch. Bullets 
are sized by being driven thru a die over 
3% inches long with a tight-fitting plunger 
with a perfectly square face. I also use this 
die for setting gas checks on bullets. 

A short time ago I built a six-point rest 
and tested the rifle on that. Shells loaded 
with No. 80 powder were first tried, but evi- 
dently this was not the right combination. 
Then the tapered bullet was tried with a 
charge of Schuetzen powder. Unfortunately 
no shots were fired with this load before 
starting the string, and the first few spoiled 
the group. However, seven of the ten all cut 
in together and the last five were practically 
in one hole. Two weeks later the same load 
was tried again, and in front of the target 
a frame was set up with a paper to catch 
each five-shot group separately. Profitting 
by former experience, three shots were fired 
with the same load before starting the ten 
shot string. The groups are enclosed and 
speak for themselves. No claim is made 
that they compare with the work of fine tar 
get rifles with bullets seated in the barre! 
or loaded from the muzzle. 

The points to consider are these: The 
rifle was bought second-hand for $10, and 
was a very poor shooter with factory load: 
er with shells loaded for another rifle. Th« 
mould was made by a plumber, not a gun 
smith, and the loading was done with 
Winchester tool, with which it is very har 
to seat bullets to a uniform depth—unles: 
they are seated clear down. This may ac 
count for one shot in each five being some 
what off for elevation. Later I will make « 





























p to regulate the tool in seating bullets. 

) doubt better work can be done with the 

sun and load, as this is not a group selected 

from many, but merely the second and last 

with this load—and as stated. The last five 

y £ shots ef the group—shot two weeks previ- 

t 4 ously—was the best of all. So far all shoot- 

ll ing from the rest has been at 50 yards, but 

t much interesting work can be done at vari- 
e ous ranges. 

3 Fixed ammunition is no doubt inferior to 

front seating or muzzle loading. Dr. Mann 

seems to think nothing even approaching 

accuracy can be had with fixed ammunition. 

On page 34 of his book, “The Bullet’s 

Flight,” he shows three groups shot at 100 

yards. One of ten shots measures 3.25 

inches; one five-shot group measures 3 

inches, while another of five shots fired with 

] Dr. Mann’s own .28-caliber Pope rifle meas- 

ry ures 4 inches, the group being 3 inches wide. 

y The man making the 3-inch group had a 

y 4 Pope rifle with 12-power telescope, and had 

y his shells loaded with two kinds of powder, 

5 and carried each cartridge in a separate 

y aluminum case. His first two shots are 2% 

: inches apart; the third is 24% inches below 

e the first and 234 inches to the left and low. 

0 from the second. There is a space of 244 

t inches in the middle of the group with not 
a shot in it. 








aes 50 yds. 


Targets reduced O 


one-half. 


Of still another case Dr. Mann writes: 
“During September, 1901, a woodchuck hunt 
was undertaken with a well-known rifle ex- 
Pt pert. Our hunt lasted thirteen hours, 
during which time he shot only five times, 
at five different chucks, each one sitting 
4 still, getting three out of the five tails. 
rhe two chucks missed were less than 75 
4 yards away, and the hunter was positively 
known to be a fine shot of thirty years’ ex- 
perience. His rifle was a .28-caliber Pope 
with telescope sight, and with it he was in- 
duced before the hunt to make a group of 
five shots at 100 yards from a good shooting 
table with his fixed ammunition. The size 
of the group made indicated clearly why he 
lost two chucks out of five.” 
Dr. Mann’s friends may have been con- 
sidered experts, but there is something 
‘g wrong with a man’s work or his system*of 
‘oading when a Pope rifle makes groups of 
three or four inches at 100 yards. That is 
not getting the results a Pope rifle is capa- 
ble of giving. A friend of the writer has a 
4 -S-caliber rifle (not a Pope) which at first 
i ild not hold a 3-inch group at 100 yards, 
' after it was rechambered he claimed it 
“as reasonably certain of dollar-size groups. 
‘'e always loaded his bullets as far out as 
could and thus they were supported by 
rifling before firing. He also had a re- 
wed charge for a Krag, using a bullet 
n a mould he made himself that was as 
curate as a good .22. 
3 ‘n casting bullets one should always be 
‘re that the base is absolutely full and 
tlect. Nothing else will do. To get the 
st results use shells that have been fired 
eral times and fully expanded, and seat 
> far out of the shell as possible. I took 
e breech block out of my Remington and 
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Campers 






Greater Outdoor Enjoyment 


Goop equipment greatly increases your 
pleasures while in the open—don’t spoil 
your trip by neglecting to take things you 
will actually need. 
Marble’s Outing Equipment—safety pocket 
and camp axes, hunting and fish knives, gun sights, 
cleaners, compasses, etc., will give you years of un- 
equalled service. Don’t take inferior goods, for nearly 


every dealer handles Marble’s Equipment—if you can’t 
find what you want, order direct. Ask for catalog. 








Safety Pocket Axe. 


—Handiest tool made 
for outdoor use—small 
enough to carry in pocket 
—big enough to cut small 
trees and fire-wood. 
Guard folds into handle. 
Blade finest steel. No. 2, 
with 11 in. steel handle, 
$3.25. No. 6, hickory 
handle, $2.25. 


Handy Compass.— 
Waterproof — guaranteed 
alwaysaccurate. Pocket 
Compass—No. 184, sta- 
tionary dial, $1.25. No. 
186, revolving dial, $1.50. 
Safety Coat Compass— 
fastensto coat. No. 182, 
stationary dial, $1.50. No. 
082, revolving dial, $1.75. 
Luminous Dial Compass 
—shows plain atnight. No. 
186 L, pocket, $2 00. No. 
082 L, coat style, $2.25. 


Woodcraft Knife.— 
The all-purpose knife 
—adapted for stick- 
ing, skinning, clean- 
ing, slicing, breaking 
bones, etc. 414 in. blade 
finest steel, checkered at 
back to give firm grip— 
3% in. handle. No. 49, 
leather handle, $2.25. No. 
50, staghorn handle, $3.00. 
Prices include leather 
sheath—add 10% war tax. 


Waterproof Matchbox.— 
Keeps matches bone- 
dry, even under water— 


seamless brass, size 10 ga. 
shell. 60c. 


Jointed Rifle Rod.— 
Solid as 1-piece rod—won’t 
wobble, bend, break. 26, 
30, 36 in. long—brass or 
steel—in cloth bag. Give 
cal. and length. $1.25. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. Co., 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


MARBLES a 


FOR EVERY HOUR | 








IN THE OPEN 
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Your Trip 
to Alaska 


You'll spend many dollars 
and weeks of time—and you'll have splen- 
did sport—but all you'll have to show for 
it will be your trophies. Worth while, 
isn’t it to have those trophies mounted 
by a master who has made taxidermy his 
life work ? 


Field Guide and 
Big Game Records 
FREE 


Send today for this beautiful little volume 
showing record specimens of big game mounted 
by Jonas Brothers. You will be delighted by 
the lifelike expression ofthe mountings and will 
find the booklet well worth keeping. It is free. 


JONAS BROS., 


1024 Broadway, 


TAXIDERMISTS 
AND FURRIERS 


Denver, Colo. 











HUNTER WATER TANK 


necessity on long tours. Don’t risk the desert with- 


out one. A luxury on camping trips. Make camp 
anywhere—you have six gallons with you. andsomely 
—__________ madeof black enameled gal- 





vanized iron — conforms to 
| shape of carbody. Largefiller 
top—faucet at bottom. Price 
for Fords $10. Shipped any- 
— by parcel post, 

D., on a of price. 
Weight crat 12 pounds 
Get two tanks, one for 
water, one for gasoline. 
State which if ordering only 
one. Easily installed or 


removed. 


H. 0. HUNTER 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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“EMPIRE CITY” 
Steel Bait-Casting Rods 





Three joints and butt with finger hook. Reel seat above hand 
All guides and tops extra large. Lengths: 4, 449, 5, 549, and 6 
feet 
Retail 
No Price 
C—With large nickel-silver casting guides and nickel cast- 
Th Se ree , eae e Te $2.75 
CI—With large nickel-silver casting epee and large aga- 
tized top... ar oer $3.40 
CIA—With large agatized first guide, other guides nickel-sil- 
ver; large agatized top ps daeeeaneeeeese 3.70 
CIAA—AIL guides large agatized « asting guides; large aga 
tized casting te , OO ee ree . 84.00 
Ask Your Dealer 
ABBEY & IMBRIE 
Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie 
97 Chambers St., New York 
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beveled the top so it would push a shell in 
when closed. When the tapered bullet is 
seated two bands in the shell it can be 
pushed in by the thumb except about 1-16 
of an inch, and the closing of the gun does 
the rest. The taper of the bullet just about 
matches the bevel or throating of the lands 
next to the chamber, so that the bullet fits 
snugly into place before firing. 

Why some so-called experts should not get 
better results from their loading is hard to 
understand. Not long ago my 15-year-old 
boy got a .25-20 single-shot rifle. After some 
of the shells had. been fired several times, it 
was found that bullets sized to .257 inch 
were quite loose, tho larger than the groove 
diameter of the barrel, which was .2565 inch. 
The barrel has a very short lead, so that a 
bullet seated even one band out of the shell 
seats hard; therefore it was evident that a 
bullet would upset in the chamber to full 
size of the expanded shell and then be 
swaged down again. 

The rifle has been shot in the rest on two 
different occasions. The first time five shots 
from factory-loaded shells made a group of 
a little over 3% inches. Then ten shots 
were fired with hand-loaded cartridges—bul- 
lets sized to .257 inch. These did a little 
better, but not what was hoped for. Then 
the sizing die of the lubricator was lapped 
out until the sized bullets fit the expanded 
shells so tightly that they made the gun 
close a little stiffly. The boy cast his own 
bullets and loaded the shells, except that I 
set the powder measure and adjusted the 
loading tool. Shells for one group were 
loaded with Schuetzen, others with Sharp- 
shooter. He used a few shells in the lot 
that had only been fired with the factory 
charge, which was not best, as they were 
much tighter and the bullets were hard to 
seat, which may have slightly deformed the 
base, thus accounting for two or three wide 
shots. We had no shell-expanding tool, as 
the loading was done with a tool for .22 
Hi-Power cartridge. The bullets were seated 
with one band out of the shell. 

The Schuetzen group contains eleven 
shots, as twelve shells were loaded and only 
one fired to get the location on the target; 
then the card for the group was tacked up. 
The Sharpshooter group is better, for there 
are nine out of ten shots in a small, even 
bunch—eight of which would have hit a 
quarter. This was practically the boy’s first 
experience in loading, but the shooting of 
the gun was wonderfully improved. There 
was no regularity at all in the five-shot group 
with factory-loaded shells, as all were widely 
scattered. The boy could probably do better 
by taking more care, as he merely picked 
the bullets out of a box as he came to them 
and did not examine or select them; also, 
some of the shells were tighter than others. 
However, he had looked at the bullets as 
he cast them and carefully packed them in 
boxes with cardboard between the layers. 
(Don’t ever dump bullets out of a mould on 
a board and then pour them loose into a box 
or sack. Save only perfect bullets and 
handle them as carefully as you would eggs 
until they are loaded into the shells where 
the bases will be protected.) 

To be a really first-class shooter this .25-20 
should have a tighter chamber, as the bul- 
lets now used measure .2615 inch, which is 
much too large for the bore, as it tends to 
draw out a heavy burr on the base as the 
lands cut thru. However, if a smaller bullet 
were used, it would upset in the neck of the 
shell anyway and might thus be spoiled be- 
fore entering the bore. 

In the .38-55 Remington seven different 
bullets beside the factory loads have been 
tried, including one that has made world 
records. So far the best results have been 
with the tapered bullet cast in a mould made 
by a friend. Soon another mould and style 
of loading will be tried, and still better re- 
sults are expected. Even with the weight 


and diameter of bullet best adapted to the 
barrel in question, it remains to select the 
proper powder charge and temper of bullet, 

No man does better work in boring rifle 
barrels than Mr. Pope. When one of his 
fine barrels is loaded with the tapered bullet 
driven down from the muzzle, you have a 
perfect fitting bullet with a perfect base, 
yet Mr. Pope often makes several tests |) 
fore sending out a rifle. He says: “I never 
alter a barrel in testing. It is a matter of 
ammunition only.” If all his fine barrels do 
not do equally well with the same load, 
what is to be expected of the ordinary run 
of commercial barrels of greater variations? 

When the right combination has been de. 
termined, the actual loading is not a matter 
requiring so much skill as some think. The 
mould should not have too tight a joint. | 
usually take a few strokes with a fine file 
across the lower part of one side, just so a 
faint glimmer of light can be seen. We 
have been told that vents in a mould wil! 
prevent air bubbles, and photos of bullets 
in Dr. Mann’s book are cited as proof. Dr. 
Mann never once mentions “vents in a 
mould,” nor anything of the kind; and if 
what his photos show are air bubbles, why 
are they all narrow cracks running length- 
wise in the center of the bullet? Outside 
of the base, which must be perfect, slight 
mutilations or imperfections are not as seri- 
ous aS many suppose. 

Shooting at 200 yards with a rifle in a 
machine rest, Mr. Pope first fired ten shots 
with as perfect bullets as he could select, 
and then ten shots with bullets very badly 
mutilated at the points. The entire twenty 
grouped inside a 3-inch circle. 

We have also heard that lead bullets are 
so unbalanced that they cannot be spun like 
the best metal-cased ones. The best metal- 
cased ones are “spun” by being chucked in 
a lathe and an instrument applied to the 
point to test whether the point is in center 
when loading fine match ammunition. Dr. 
Mann never spun anything in his glass dish 
except bullets he turned on a lathe from 
tool steel. 

On one of Mr. Pope’s visits to Dr. Mann, 
most of the shooting was experimental, but 
he fired three 10-shot groups and one 5-shot 
group at 100 yards with a rifle in Dr. Mann’s 
“V” rest. Every shot of each 10-shot group 
would have hit the head of a .32-40 shell, 
and every shot in the 5-shot string would 
have hit the end of a %-inch rod. These 
were not selected groups, but all that were 
fired. I have before me a reproduction of 
a 10-shot group from a .33-caliber Pope rifle 
from machine rest at 200 yards. There is 
less than twice the width of a bullet be- 
tween shots farthest apart—not much over 
half an inch. 

It is no trick to cast bullets as uniform 
in weight as most commercial ones. If the 
bullet alloy is a smooth-running mixture, 
and metal and mould are at the proper tem- 
perature, bullets will run full and smooth 
no’ matter who holds the mould and dipper. 

Another erroneous idea is that good 
sults cannot be obtained with cast bullets 
in a high-power rifle, but those who recall 
the groups Dr. Hudson shot with cast bullets 
in a Krag rifle from machine rest know 
better. 

On December 28, 1912, Harry A. Dill, 
rangemaster of the Philadelphia Rifle Asso- 
ciation, made the following score on (tie 
German Ring target at 200 yards, off-han’ 
21 3 23% 24 23 24 23 3 B B24 
He used a Krag rifle with scope and a | : 
consisting of Lightning powder and gas-che:k 
bullet. He used this rifle for quite awhi'’ 
and I recall no one who shot so many hizh 
scores as he did, even with the heavy Schuet- 
zen rifles. In the above score it will »* 
noted that six shots are in the “25” rirs 
which is but 1% inches in diameter, and ! 
two outside the 3-inch “24” ring. 

Calif. E. L. STEVENSON. 
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Some Small Game Guns 


Fditer Outdoor Life:—While not a sub- 

r to your interesting magazine, never- 
theless I purchase every month’s issue and 
read certain articles which deal with the 
practical side of the shooting game, from 
sportsmen whose statements are proven out 


in actual practice and are not in any way 
theoretical. 

{ man of moderate income has not the 
time or bank account to experiment, and 


must be content to get results from the 
standard factory products, which in most 
cases are very satisfactory. For that reason 


the other statements might get a_ hasty 
glance, Where one which is thoroly proven 
will receive my entire attention. This has 
been my policy for years, and in that man- 


ner | am able to acquire valuable hints and 
not a collection of useless theories. 

At the present time the .30 Government 
1906 cartridge has a wide following, but to 
show how far they will go in their enthusi- 
asm will give you a bit of conversation to 
which | was a party in one of Cincinnati’s 
popular gun stores. An acquaintance of 
mine desired to purchase an_ all-around 
small-game rifle. He thought that either the 
25-20, .32-20 or .22 W.R.F. would fill the 
hill for settled districts, and large enough 
for anything up to and including fox. They 
talked for a while, and finally one middle- 


aged man suggested the .30 with reduced 
loads, and especially for squirrels. I often 
wonder how much of the game he expected 
to eat. Besides, what farmer will allow such 
a gun to be fired on his place? To be sure, 
not in our part of the country. Then the 
difference in weight is something to be 
taken into consideration. Unwittingly that 
type of fellow is a menace wherever he 


hunted, carries superfluous weight, caused 
the landowner to despise all sportsmen, and 
is out of place among conservative and sen- 
sible hunters. He belongs in the back- 
woods, fifty miles from a railroad. 

finally they asked my opinion, and I 
voiced that .22 long. rifle was an excellent 
bullet, either in the solid or hollow-point 

e, and also added that very few shooters 
keep such a rifle long enough to know what 
is is capable of doing. 

Practice and then more practice is what 
is needed, no matter what gun he owns, so 
that the user is able to place his bullet ac- 

tely. This is an absolute requirement, 
dless of what caliber he is using or the 
nt animals or birds he is pursuing. 
lhis, of course, is understood by every fire- 
a! owner, 
by the way, I happened to get a chance 
to look at the Model 39 Marlin, .22 rim-fire 
| iction repeater, and, believe me, it is 
s sun. Has a nifty pair of sights, 
S} ily suited for hunting, well balanced, 
11 mes up to the shoulder like it is made 
er. It is my intention to possess this 
id littke weapon. If so, I will have 
ifles in my cabinet, a Savage model 14 
and hemington 12 C in addition to the 
all of them .22s, 
ers, when purchasing a gun, get a 
rd American grade. It pays in the 
run; is made of the proper material, 
sith care and plenty of oil and elbow 
will give years of service. 
' a record of dates arms were pur- 
ammunition used, cost of repair 
ind other sundries used in this sport. 
iakes interesting data, which is bound 
lorgotten if it is not written down in 
dairy. I might also add that: a record 
ws, hawks and other pests killed dur- 
€ summer months will make it inter- 
- perhaps not at present, but in the 


ive noticed that so many nimrods for- 
(o mention what type of firearm they 
along on their trip, clothing they wore 
other items, which would make their 





Hunting Rear, 
$4.50 
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o. 6, 
Folding Leaf, $2.00 
(Special for Remington 
Model 8, $2.50) 


No. 4 


Special Hunting Front, 
$1.50 











No. 2A, 
Combination Hunting 
and Target Rear, 
With Disc, $5.00 





No. 5B, 
Combination Hunting 
and Target Front, 
$1.50 


Fifty Weeks of Planning 
For a Moment Like This 


All year you look forward to your annual 
hunting trip. Over and over again you 
picture yourself bringing down a fine, 


big head. 


The opportunity to get it may be yours only 
once. Success or disappointment may depend 
upon a single quick shot. 


Be Ready for an Instant 
Accurate Bead 


Don’t chance losing out because of poor sight- 
ing. Equip your rifle beforehand with Lyman 
Sights and be ready for an instant accurate 


bead. 


The close-up position of the Lyman rear ap- 
erture makes quick, sure shooting easy even 
for the man who gets into the woods only 
once or twice a year. 


Instead of having to get your bead just right 
in the crotch of an open rear and at the same 
time line it up with your game, you simply 
cover your game with your front sight and frre. 
Easy as pointing a shotgun, and marvelously 
accurate. 


Get Complete Lyman 
Equipment 


Lyman Rear Sights can be used with the fac- 
tory front sight; but it is much better to put’on 
complete Lyman equipment—Close-up Rear, 


Folding Leaf, and Ivory, Gold or Red Bead 


Front. 


Equip your old rifle with Lyman Sights. Spec- 
ify them for your new rifle. Easily put on. 
At your dealer's; or give us your make, model 
and caliber. 


Catalog on Request 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
85 WEST ST., MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 
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Fishing Boating Motoring 


Why Burn? 


Why let the sun or wind burn you when 
fishing, or boating, or motoring, or doing 
anything else out-of-doors? Don’t wait till 
you’re blistered and burned. Prevent it! 
Noburn positively prevents sunburn and 
windburn! Have a bottle always on hand! 
Noburn’s a liquid. Quickly put on. Easily 
washed off — hence not good for bathing. 
Yet you tan like an Indian. 


NoburN 


isaremarkable specialty. We make it in our 
own laboratories, and sell it only by mail. 


If you appreciate a quality article, guar- 
anteed, fill out the coupon below and mail 
with one dollar. Money promptly returned 
if Noburn fails to do what we say. Look 
up our credit and rating in Dun or in 
Bradstreet. For 89 years our word has 
been said to be as good as our bond. 


Strong, Cobb & Company, Cleveland 











STRONG, COBB & COMPANY 
204 Central Viaduct, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is $1 for a bottle of 
Noburn. You agree to return the dollar on 
demand if Noburn fails to do what you say. 


I ee oc carse cat ac erecta speeming uaa mate cemeee 
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hotel bills. Two can sleep comfort 
ably in the Foldaway Ford Bed. 
Ready for use in4min. Doesn'tin 






models, $14.50. SEND NO MONEY 

just pay postman. Money back 
guarantee. Order today from 
OUTERS EQUIPMENT 00, 

835 Mayer Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 







Live sales opportunity for 
agents and dealers. Write 
or wire for an ageney pro- 
position, 





Camp out in any weather—save 


jure Ford. Sedan and touring car 











Dress Right 
for Sport 


In canoeing and other summer 

sports clothing gets rough wear. 

You want to be presentable to 

— your friends at all times. Dux- 

ceenes. © Dak and Kamp-it Togs are made 
for hard usage and keep their 
stylish appearance. That is why 
they are so popular. 

The 1922 style book shows the 
many garments designed for all 
outdoor needs in both fabrics. 
Get a copy today at your deal- 
er’s, or write us. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 
4 Hickory St. Utica, N.Y. 


HUNTING COAT 














Duxbak oxi Xone 


Outing Togs 











articles written to your periodical appeal 
that much more to the gun-lover. 

In conclusion will say that a great major- 
ity of ‘the men who use the small-bore seem 
to think the .22 is the hardest of all to keep 
in good shape, when in fact I have found 
thru long experience that such is not the 
case. It is just as easy to keep clean and 
in perfect shape as any caliber, so I will 
give my method which keeps all of my guns 


in A-1 condition: Clean the gun as soon as 
possible after firing. Use plenty of rags, 
plus oil, and then wipe the inside of barre] 
and mechanism with an oily piece. The 
next day by all means follow up and use 
the same procedure. Let anyone try this 
thoroly and it’s an even bet they will acree 
that the .22 is no harder to keep clean than 
the larger bores. J. Backsman, 
Ky. 





Rifles of a Past Age—Reminiscences 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing a 
picture of two old muzzle-loading rifles that 


| might possibly be of interest to some of your 
| readers., The one shown above was brought 


from Missouri to Oregon over the old Ore- 
gon Trail (or the plains, as the old pioneers 
called the road), in the year 1852, by my 


| grandfather, R. R. Duncan. 


The gun weighs 9% pounds, has a 40- 


-inch barrel and is about .45 caliber; the 


lock is stamped Geo. Golcher. The stock 


| is made of maple, and is evidently home- 


made, and has no butt plate. I have been 
told that my grandfather traded for the rifle 


which is of walnut; the forearm is a piece 
of sheet iron soldered onto the barrel. ll 
of the leck mechanism is enclosed in a stee| 
receiver about % of an inch in thickness, 
the left side of which is removable and held 
in place by two screws. 

I have always been interested in firearms, 
observed them closely, and have quite a col- 
lection—mostly of old-time rifles—but have 
never seen another at all like this one—not 
even in a catalog of old guns. My gun 
collection has been viewed by many people, 
but the old rifle is new to all of them, and 
I wonder if it is really a rare gun. 




















RIFLES OF A PAST AGE 


a short time before leaving Missouri, but 
from whom I do not know. It had the repu- 
tation of being a very accurate arm, and in 
the early days of Oregon contributed a lot 
toward the support of the family, killing 
hundreds of deer and untold quantities of 
blue grouse and other small game that was 
very abundant then. It seems to me a pretty 
poor weapon with which to start out into 
the wilderness swarming with savages to 
protect a family, but then I guess it looked 
good when there was nothing better to be 
had. The other rifle shown in the picture 
was traded for by my father in 1882 from 
a man who brought it from somewhere in 
the East, but from where I do not know. 
It has a 34-inch barrel, weighs 84% pounds, 
and is also about .45 caliber; it has W. P. 
Foster, Taunton, Mass., stamped on the left 
side of the frame. As can be seen from the 
picture, it is an oddly constructed arm, the 
only wood about it being the butt stock, 


It is the first gun I ever shot; I began 
using it when so small that I could not reach 
the trigger with the butt plate against my 
shoulder, but had to slip the stock under 
my arm. 

Many was the grey squirrel and _ hooter 
grouse that it brought down during the 
years of 1884-85, as I roamed the oak and 
fir-clad hills of Western Oregon accompanied 
by my faithful little dog and carrying the 
old rifle—a pretty big load, with the bullet 
pouch and powder horn, for a small boy. 

But the old gun’s work is done. It stands 
silently in the rack. The lock has been out 
of order and has not been shot for over 
thirty years. The little dog has long since 
gone to the happy hunting grounds, and the 
writer is far advanced on that long, long 
trail that leads over the great divide from 
which no hunter ever returns. 


Ore. C. V. Open. 





Simple Reloading Tools 


Clyde Piper 


ONCERNING the subject of reloading 

and reloading tools, I feel that it may 
interest the readers of this magazine to see 
what can be done when one is without the 
usual reloading outfit, as decapper, recapper, 
seating chamber, etc.; in short, when one 
has none of the tools except the mould, or 
perhaps not even that rather essential ap- 
paratus, for I understand cast bullets may 
be purchased from enterprising parties, and 
thus escape the necessity for buying or own- 
ing a bullet mould. 

The first operation, that of decapping the 
empty shell, may be performed with the aid 
of a long, thin nail, a nail small enough in 
diameter to fit the flash hole of the shell. 


| By placing the empty shell on a support 


having a hole coinciding with the primer 
pocket of the shell, inserting the nail in ‘he 
flash hole of the shell and tapping lightly 
with a light hammer, the primer will easily 
fall out. A somewhat more substantial 
punch than the nail may be made from 4 
large spike by filing or turning in a lative 
a point %4 inch long, which will slip easy 
thru the flash hole. 

For the recapping operation a vise and 
small pair of tweezers, for placing ‘'¢ 
primers, are essential. The principal ‘*- 
ture necessary for this work is a primer of 
the same size as taken from the shell. !¢ 
primer anvil is removed and the dent mae 
by the firing pin is increased with the «id 
of a small round end punch and hammer ‘0 
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‘|| concave depression, conforming to the 

ex surface of the primer as shown at C. 
The detonating space of the cap is then 
moistened well with soldering fluid, heated 
over a small flame or on a hot stove and 
filled level full of solder by holding the end 
f a piece of wire solder in it until it is 
lle The solder is smoothed flat with a 
le and attached to a jaw of the vise with 
a bit of glue, cement or other similar ma- 
terial. This primer then forms the seating 
pinch, as shown in Fig. A. 


ORIVING DRIVEN 
PRIMER PRIMER 


AWAROWOOO ALUG 





BULET SEATING 
FIXTURE 








WISE 


An empty shell is then taken, and the 
hard wood cylindrical plug E, of a diameter 
to fit easily in the shell, and long enough to 
project somewhat beyond the mouth, as in 
Fig. A, is inserted. With the right hand 
pick up a primer in the tweezers and place 
back to back with the primer in the vice 
aw. The shell is then set with its primer 
pocket on the primer, care being taken that 
the primer faces the pocket squarely and 
held so, while with the right hand the vise 
is screwed up carefully, the primer being 
thus easily and quickly seated and without 
marring or being deformed in any way. It 





is a good plan to open up the vise, turn the 
shell half around and again close it up, thus 
making certain that the primer is securely 
seated in its pocket. 

[he next operation, that of seating the 
bullet in the shell, after the powder has been 
measured and poured in, is likewise per- 
formed by means of the vise in connection 
with a simple and easily made bullet seat- 
ng punch, shown in section at D. 

\ piece of brass tubing, inside diameter 
somewhat smaller than the bullet and about 
one-half inch in length, is secured. A 

icketed bullet is selected and _ pushed 
tight ’, point first, into one end of the tube. 
‘he tube is then inverted and set down with 
the tlat base of the bullet resting on a level 
i e. Care must be taken that the axis 
~ the bullet and that of the tube coincide. 
Me''ed lead or solder, preferably the latter, 
n poured into the open end of the tube 
level full, and allowed to cool. When 
the bullet is pulled out, and the result 
ood, smooth and at the same time rigid 
seating device, the lead or solder 

prevented from becoming deformed 
e metallic casing surrounding it when 
ire is applied by the vise in forcing a 

into the shell, as in Fig. B. 

reader will find that these three sim- 
‘unts are remarkably easy of executing, 

inexpensive, and will, with practice 
care in the manipulation, produce re- 
| cartridges fully equal to those loaded 
commercial tools. 











Here’s a 
Plain, Substantial Motor 
— Built for Service 


There are no frills about the Caille Neptune 
Motor. It is built for the man who wants a 
sturdy, dependable rowboat motor at a reason- 
able price. Hundreds of Caille Neptune motors 
are now rendering their tenth year of service 
and still going strong. The Caille 


NEPTUNE 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 


is one of the fastest rowboat motors made. 
Look at its propeller blades. See their wide 
purchase surface against the water. And look 
at their rounded shape. That’s what causes 
them to go through “jungles” of weeds with- 
out a hitch. And it’s so easy to start. Just 
swing the-flywheel around against compression, give it a 
little pull and—zip—away you go. You stop it by just 
pressing a little button on the timerlever. Has aluminum 
water-cooled exhaust. Motor is adjustable to both angle 
and depth of stern of boat. Has phosphor bronze bearings, 
sturdy gas tanks of tern plate with sweated seams. Can’t 
leak. Furnished with battery or magneto ignition. The 
sturdiest rowboat motor money can buy. In spite of its 


PRICES 


strength, it only weighs 61 lbs. You may buy lighter motors $85.00 
but you can’t buy stronger. If you want a motor that will with Batteries 
give years of service send for our catalog. Also shows our $95.00 


other types. Send now. Have your motor when you wantit. 


The Caille Perfection Motor Co. 
328 Caille Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Dealers Wanted pm 


with Magneto 
Other types from 
$75.00 upward 



































(PRONOUNCED “CAIL”’) 


Rowboat Motors 





















Two Guns 
—in One 


At last, the all-purpose gun—something 
1p) you’vealways wanted. Strap Marble’s Game Getter 
- under your coat, put itin your automobile, suitcase 
f ¢__ or canoe and you have both rifle and shotgun. 
a y» _ Upper barrel .22 cal. rifled—lower barrel 
Satta  .44cal. and .410 ga. smooth bore, for shot, 
or round ball. 12, 15 or 18in. barrel. A more accurate .22 cannot 
be found. For rabbits, birds, etc., it almost equals a 28 ga. shotgun. 
Sold by dealers who handle Marble’s axes, knives, gun sights, cleaners, etc. 
Order direct if your dealer can’t supply you. Ask for catalog. 
Prices include No. M2i—12-in. barrels, complete with fine leather holster... $27.50 3 
Revenue Tax, No. M21—15-in. barrels, complete with fineleather holster 29.15 
f.o.b. factory. No.M21—18-in. barrels, complete with fineleather holster 30.80 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 57; Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


M:ARBLE'S GAME GETTER 


Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. 
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ITHACA WINS 


Capt. E. C.°Cross- 
man, U. S. Army 
instructor in the use 
of fire arms, world 
wide authority and 
writer on guns and 
ammunition said: 
‘The more’I use 
other guns the 
better I like an 
Ithaca for trap 
shooting.” 
























Catalogue Free 
Double guns for 
game $37.50 up. 
Single barreltrap 
guns $75 up. 


ITHACA 
GUN CO. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 10 














Carry Binoculars 
on Every Trip 


Whenever you go off for a sail, a tramp, 
a motor trip or a tour, your pleasure will 
be greatly increased if you carry a pair 


of 
Bausch & Lomb 
Stereo-Prism Binoculars 


These latest and best binoculars are made for 
the real outdoor man. They are strongly 
built, compact, light-weight and have that 
unquestioned quality that goes with the name 
of Bausch & Lomb. The superior optics and 
mechanical perfection are the result of Bausch 
& Lomb’s seventy years of scientific lens- 
making. 


Write for new booklet 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
New — a 


Leading American Makers of Photographic 
Lenses, Field Glasses, Microscopes, Projection 
Apparatus, Automobile Lenses and Other 


Chicago 
ndon 














na High Grade Optical Products. 
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A Plea for the Larger Guns 


J. V. Wagar 


URING, the last few years hunting 

weapons have been thoroly discussed 
from the standpoint of their ballistics, their 
accuracy, and from the standpoint of the 
game they secure for their owners; but sel- 
dom have they been discussed from the view 
of the game they leave in the woods. Only 
a very small percentage of those hunters 
who return to the cities after their hunting 
realize what a large number of game of all 
sizes is left wounded behind them, to die a 
slow and miserable death. The man who 
remains in the game region, and who walks 
and rides over the country after the hunting 
season is over, finds many crippled animals, 
painfully moving about, trying to find 
enough food to keep alive, and-some of them 
lying down for the last time. When the 
snow comes covering up the food and mak- 
ing travel impossible for any but the healthy 
animals, it is certain that only a few of these 
wounded animals—many of which bear great 
running sores—will ever see another hunting 
season. 

If this trouble was entirely due to poor 
shooting, there could be no remedy, for un- 
der certain conditions, even the best of shots 
will fail. However, there is another cause. 
Many of these wounded animals have been 
shot with bullets which will secure a kill 
when put into the right place, but which 
lack a necessary surplus of power to secure 
a clean kiil when the bullet strikes else- 
where than the spot intended. Under such 
circumstances such guns do not even stop 
the animal long enough to enable the hunter 
to put in a second shot. The hunter who 
uses such weapons and who delights in a 
clean kill must either pass up some shots, 
or at some time or other during his hunting 
trips must expect to wound game. 

The other alternative is to use a cartridge 
of either high or low velocity which has a 
bullet of sufficient weight and diameter to 
tear a great hole in the animal, letting out 
large quantities of blood and stunning the 
animal so that a second shot is an easy 
matter if necessary. Such a cartridge is 
not only powerful enough to kill its game 
with certainty, but has in addition a surplus 
of power. We demand a surplus of power 
in automobiles and tractors, in order to meet 
emergencies. We demand a margin of safety 
in bridges and buildings. Why not use fire- 
arms that have a recognized surplus of 
power? Such a gun when shown to a friend 
will not cause the question: “Will a gun of 
that size kill such a large animal?” He will 
say instead, “Good Lord! That ought to get 
him.” The owner of such a weapon will 
have the pleasure of knowing that his game 
“never knew what hit him” when he has 
killed an animal. Such a pleasure removes 
any possible twinge of regret in hunting big 
game. 

Some badly mistaken people liken game to 
fish. One man even thought that it would 
be more sportsmanlike to use a light cali- 
bered rifle on deer—the lighter the better— 
and to kill such game at the longest range 
possible. This would be showing mighty 
poor judgment instead of sportsmanship. In 
hunting we usually give the game every 
chance before connecting with him and then 
finish him as quickly and painlessly a8 pos- 
sible. In fishing we usually take every ad- 
vantage of skill and trickery until the fish 
is hooked, and then give him every possible 
chance, to escape. Fish are cold-blooded 
creatures, feeling but little or no pain. In 
addition they are easily propagated and 
transported from place to place; but with 
game everything is entirely different. Deer 
and similar animals are warm-blooded and 
are capable of feeling great pain. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to stock a country with 
game. 


One day during the last hunting seaso 
met a hunter who was riding down the tra 
from his camp. Knowing the man, I haile 
him and started asking questions concernin 
his success. 

“Any luck?” 

“Not yet; but I saw a nice six-point bull 
(elk) this morning.” 

“Shoot at him?” 

“No. He was a little too far off for a 
sure shot.” 

“Still using your .405?” 

“No. D—n near cut an elk in two with 
it last year. It’s bigger than I need.” He 
then drew his rifle from its scabbard under 
his left leg and showed it to me. It was a 
gun of little more than pedium power. 

Two days later I met him again. He had 
shot at and wounded a magnificent seven- 
point bull, striking him just a little too far 
back, at comparatively short range. The 
bull had bled but little, and took to hard, 
stony ground, where trailing was impossible. 
He is probably lying up there now, with the 
snow covering his body and the porcupines 
gnawing his slowly bleaching antlers. After 
all, a .405 is not too big. 

A .405 is not the only rifle possessing this 
surplus of power. There are others weizh- 
ing from 6% pounds to 10 pounds, having 
velocities ranging from a little over 1,300 
foot-seconds to over 2,500. They can be 
found in single shot, lever action repeaters 
and bolt action rifles, some of them using 
black powder and others the latest develop- 
ment in smokeless. Some cost as low as 
$3.50 and some will make a century note 
look sick. With such a wonderful variety 
to choose from, surely no hunter can excuse 
himself for taking a weapon into the woods 
that is likely to wound, and thereby waste, 
one or more of our fast disappearing big- 
game animals. 

The old excuse that such guns weigh and 
kick too much is a pretty flabby-muscled 
excuse. It sounds as if the person who 
offered it has .a big soft “bay window” just 
under his belt buckle. If so, the use of 
such a gun would probably help him to 
attend a few gym classes for men of his 
age during the winter. He might even be 
induced to give up a cigar or two per day 
and try walking to and from his office. It 
is just as easy to carry an extra pound or 
two on one’s gun as on one’s abdomen. 

In defending the more powerful rifles | 
do not mean to imply that guns of lesser 
power have no place and should therefore 
be discontinued. Far from it. I have sev- 
eral of such guns and find that for some uses 
they are ideal; but like everything else, they 
have their limitations. 

The same rules apply to shotguns. The 
20-gauge shotguns are ideal for upland 
shooting; but for ducks, geese and turkeys 
it is not fair to the bird to use these light 
guns. Many shotgun owners have the idea 
that a full-choked 20 covers a smaller area 
at 40 yards than a full-choked 12, thus de: 
manding more careful pointing. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case; for a gun of given 
choke will cover the same area, regardless 
of bore. For this reason the hunter who 
uses the smaller gun is not pointing better. 
He is merely saving his shoulder by usiny 4 
gun having less recoil, and is taking 4 
chance on wounding the larger birds by »0t 
using enough shot. 

The other differences between the s)t- 
guns of different gauges are smal] indevd. 
With the exception of the automatics, t'4P 
guns, and one or two styles of repeaters, one 
can get the same style of gun in almost «0 
desirable gauge. The cost is the same ‘& 
gardless of bore, and the difference in wei-ht 
between the 12 and 20-gauges is seldom over 
two pounds for a given style. The difference 
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‘, cost of their shells is less than their dif- 
ference in efficiency. 
side arms there is even a worse ten- 
y to use small guns. There are many 
pistols like the various .25, .32 and .380 
matics which are very nice for use under 
nillow, or in the bureau or desk drawers, 
but which have very little real use elsewhere. 
[heir soft-pointed bullets are jokes, for with 
heir low velocities they will not mushroom 
much Jess than a brick wall. The man 
who first designed a belt holster for such 
lead syringes is guilty of a terrible insult 
to all serious weapons. Their trajectories 
are steep, their accuracy confined to short 
ranges, and their killing power to weak men 
and small animals. Hitting a man in the 
heart they would undoubtedly kill him; but 
if he was a man of strong mind and firm 
muscles they could not crumple him up 
quickly enough to keep him from shooting 
at least once. I have seen such small guns 
fail to kill even such mammals as porcupines 
ind marmots, and birds as small as grouse, 


when a heavier revolver like a .38-40 or .45 
Colt would crumple them up. The .32 auto- 
matic pistol cartridges cost nearly as much 


as those for the .38 Smith & Wesson Special; 
and the .380 cartridges cost more than the 
38 Specials and nearly as much ag those 


for the .38-40 revolvers and .38 automatic 
pistols, which are twice as effective. For 
such practical use a .22 revolver or pistol 
of the best makes will kill all that one would 


dare kill with the first three cartridges men- 
tioned—the greater range and accuracy of 
the .22 more than making up for the greater 
power of the other cartridges. 

We are rapidly coming to a crisis as far 
as our game is concerned. The use of ade- 
quate guns will help us in that crisis, first 
by preventing any waste of game thru 
wounded animals and birds, and secondly 
by proving to congressmen and other people 
who make and keep our laws that hunting 
is not a brutal crime, causing great, suffer- 
ing; but that it is a healthful and upbuild- 


ing sport in which the actual killing is but | 
the necessary finishing touch; and that such | 
killing is always done as quickly and pain- | 


lessly as possible. It is better, far better, 


to destroy a few extra pounds of meat by | 


using a gun that is said to be too big than 
to have the whole of a magnificent animal 
rotting away in the woods, after suffering as 
only those of us who have been shot can 


ver guess, 





Actions of a Bullet 


One day while drying loganberries in 
Dug Wait’s dryer he asked me to kill a 
three-year-old bull for him. I had my Krag, 
so said I would shoot the critter fox him. 
I'he rear sight had dropped off my rifle. I 
did net know this until I was ready to shoot, 
so | walked up close, took aim. At the 
crack of the gun down he went, but immedi- 
ately got up, and away he went. This was 
I ted three times; the last time he stayed 

for keeps. 
thought no more of the affair until 
morning, when the night man met me 
at dryer and showed me a bullet hole 
ver the trays of fruit—also a lantern 
the side shot out of it. The bullet had 
thru the beast’s head, hit the ground 
icocheting, struck the building about 
et above the ground and lodged in the 
1 of the lantern hanging on the wall 
UI The bullet was going wrong end to 
v it hit the dryer. I was shooting the 
-.' crain metal-jacket bullet. 
W. J. Zipp. 


UNDERSTANDING 
' improvement of the understanding 
lor two ends—first, our own increase 
‘ knowledge; secondly, to enable us to 
ver that knowledge to others. 
—Locke. 

























































Sportsmen!—There’s every good 


feature you want in the new 


Martin 
Repeating Shotguns 








Made with every up-to-date feature and ex- 
clusive advantages not found in other guns— 
and sold at sensible prices. 


Model No. ‘28, 12 Gauge Hammerless—won the World's 
Championship at the Olympic Games. The safest breech- 
loading shotgun ever built. Solid Steel Breech—not a 
wooden breech; solid top, side ejection; barrel matted 
on top entire length—a feature that costs $9.00 extra 
on other makes; press-button cartridge release; auto- 
matic safety device for protection against hang-fires; 
double extractors that pull any shell; the most prac- 
tical and convenient take-down; quick acting trigger 
safety. Has better lines and more style than any 
other similar construction, and is a wonderful gun 
for ducks, geese, foxes, trap-shooting and all long- 
range shooting. New price, $45.00. 


Model No. 31, 20 Gauge Hammerless—The 
only real 20 Gauge repeater—Handles the new 
powerful duck loads in 2%4-inch shells; also 
all ordinary 2!'4-inch loads. Has the same 
superior design as the 12 gauge, but is smaller, 
lighter, quicker, perfectly proportioned for 
20 gauge requirements. There’s no other 


20” like this gun. New price, $45.00. 


Model No. 42, 12 Gauge Visible Hammer 
—a quick-handling, hard-hitting, long- 
range gun— it makes kills far beyond 

the range of the average 12 gauge gun. 

Solid-top receiver; closed-in breech- 
bolt that sheds all the rain, snow and 
sleet of good wild-fowling weather; 
side ejection—ejected shells do not 
cross your line of sight; double ex- 
tractors; improved automatic safety 
device that guards against hang- 
fires and defective cartridges; 
chambered to handle 234 and 
25-inch _ shells; compensating 
device—barrel always fits up 
tight on receiver. Has Matted 
Barrel — the matted barrel 
alone costs $9.00 extra on 
other guns. New price, 


$38.00. 


Send now for our new 
illustrated catalogue of 
Modcl 31 all Marlin Repeating 
20 Gauge Rifles and Shotguns 
—free. 





Model 28 


Model 42 





Address Dept. S-64 


The Marlin firearms Corporation 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Mount Birds 


Animals, Game Heads, and All Trophies! 
The wonderful art of taxidermy which has long been 
kept a secret can now be easily end quickly learned 
by mailin your home ina few weeks. — ; 

There are big profits in 
You Can Make Money! taxidermy for yg ea ae 

4 boys. Trophies are sent hundreds of miles for the 

Taxidermists to mount. A skilled Taxidermist like a skilled 
doctor can charge as much as he pleases. 
BEAUTIFUL TROPHIES for Your Home 
You can decorate your own home and den with your rare and 
beautiful specimens. Hunters, trappers and naturalists learn 
in avery shorttime. By our method the profession is simple. 
Great Book FREE—‘ How to Learn to Mount Birds and 
Animals.” This beautifully illustrated book, a copy of Taxt- 
dermy Magazine and hundreds of letters from graduates 
sent free if you write at once. Make yourself independent 
by learning this great profession now for free book. 
H.W. School of Taxidermy, 647 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb, 














YouCan’tbe Happy if your Feet Hurt 


Mohawk Solid 
Comfort Moccasins 
The NATURAL FOOTWEAR 
for Camping, Canoeing, 
Yachting. Out- 
ing of allkind, 
also an ideal, 
home REST 
SHOE. Unex- 
celled for 
wear, unequal- 






led for com- 
fort. Soles 
tough as larch, 
flexible as rubber: Uppers, strong as rawhide, soft as kid. 
Prices our § Tan or Chocolate ‘ “ .$6.00 
stock No. 767 Heavy Waterproof............+..+0+0+ 6.60 


Parcel Post, prepaid to your door, on receipt of price. 
Catalog on request. 


MOHAWK MOCCASIN CO. 








DEPT. O BROCKTON, MASS. 











Make Yourself 1007 Efficient 


You will do this by getting out 
into the open and living the natu- 


ral life. By camping out you can 
at a low cost have a most enjoyable 
outing and at the same time build 
yourself up physically. With our 


TENTS and CAMP EQUIPMENT 


your wife and family will enjoy it 
as muchas youdo. Our prices are 
still further reduced this year. 
Send for our catalog—it is a com- 
plete camper’s guide. It’s free— ask 
for Catalog No. 604. 


Gro-B-Canrenter & Ca. 


Tentmakers for 80 years 


440 N. Wells St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Shooting Revolvers in Upright Position 


Ed McGivern 
PART II. 


ANY theories have been upset by these 

different stunts we have tried from time 
to time. I am now working on a machine 
to fire automatic pistols as fast as they will 
possibly function by operating the trigger 
in the regular way, as they were intended 
to be shot, not by changing the mechanism 
in any way. Judging from the tests so far 
made I’l] have some surprises for many when 
I am thru. The .45 Colt automatic, .380 
Remington automatic and .22 Colt automatic 


| were tried and gave great promise of some 


| interesting dope. 


Too early yet to tell just 
what the possibilities really may be. One 
surprise I'll mention, however. The .22 
automatic Colt functioned perfectly in the 
upright position, using ten different maga- 
zines and United States Cartridge Company 
N. R.A. cartridges, .22 long rifle loaded with 
Lesmok powder. Weather was cold, too, but 
results were perfect; no jams, no misfires, 
no trouble, just a great surprise. I didn’t 
think it could be done. How many shots? 
Two hundred in this position alone. I 


| haven’t had a chance to try any other cart- 


ridges, but the new U.M.C. and the U.S. 


| They both worked perfectly. Over 600 Rem- 


| U.S. 


ington U.M.C. were fired under the ex- 
tremely rapid fire conditions in the machine, 
and no_ trouble—different positions, of 
course, not all straight up. And 600 of the 
cartridges were fired—no trouble. 
Also am going to try Peters and Winchester 
later on. It will be some time before I am 


| ready to publish the results of these auto- 


matic tests. 

Note 1: Altho, as I stated in a former 
article, it is my opinion that the bursting 
of the guns reported was due to some pe- 
culiar and unusual condition, either in the 
load or the gun at the time of firing, maybe 


_ such condition was unnoticed or unknown 


before firing the gun, but indications point 
that way when it is considered that our tests 
failed to bring out a similar condition, even 
tho purposely arranged to vary in every way 
from standard loading, etc. 

I recall one incident when using an 
Officer’s Model Colt with 4inch barrel with 
target sights—trying to do some fast shoot- 
ing with gun held about shoulder high, 


| pointed at a target about twenty feet in 


front of me. The second cartridge, which 
was loaded with the square-end bullet, hap- 


| pened to be a squib, or under-loaded cart- 
ridge, having little or perhaps no powder 


in it. The report was a slight hiss, un- 
noticed by me, but heard by others. But, 
having in mind only the speedy operation 


f | of the gun, I did not stop shooting at this 


| point, as often a shell snaps in rapid-fire 


| double-action shooting. 


Therefore I simply 
fired the next shot as I had always done be- 
fore, and had plenty of noise and a bursted 
gun barrel, with plenty of fireworks in con- 
nection. The bullet from the faulty cart- 
ridge had stopped about one inch from the 
muzzle of the barrel; the next bullet trying 
to get thru wrecked the barrel, splitting it 
in four places. This incident was called to 
my attention many months later by a party 
who said we were liars; someone told him 
we could shoot so fast that one bullet caught 
up with the one head of it before the first 
one could leave the barrel; the matter was 
then explained to him as follows: That 
there being insufficient powder, etc., in the 
first shell to force the first bullet out, it 
stuck in the barrel, and the next bullet 
simply went as far as it could go and then 
the barrel burst. We experimented further 
along this line, using 7%4-inch barrel, and 
found we could force soft bullets up in the 
barrel as far as four inches or more with 


Editor’s Note:—-In connection with Part 1 oj 
this article, published in the July number, the 
following extracts from two letters received from 
the Du Pont Powder Company may be of inter- 
est to readers: 

“Referring to the performances of dense pisto! 
powder where fired vertically, would say that we 
have not been able to obtain a great deal of in. 
formation on this subject from our Ballistic Sta- 
tion. From such tests as have been made, would 
say that the pressures are somewhat higher when 
the powder has been settled back against the 
primer than when the gun is fired normally. 
However, in no instance have we found that 
these pressures run up high enough to pass the 
danger point, and it seems a very remote possi- 
bility that that the mere fact that the powder is 
in the rear end of the case would cause the 
bursting of any properly constructed gun.” 

And in a later letter they say: 

“The information given in our former letter 
has been checked up and verified by our Ballistic 
Division. The increase of pressure due to point- 
ing the revolver vertically upward applies only 
to dense revolver powders occupying a smal! 
volume in the case which permits the charge to 
move upward or downward, depending on the 
position of the gun. This, of course, would not 
be the case with a powder occupying the entire 
volume of the shell. 


the smokeless primer alone, while some of 
the harder bullets would not enter the barrel 
far enough to clear the cylinder when using 
the primer only, no powder. We used a 
brass rod to push bullets back so as to open 
gun again. The bullet that burst the gun 
mentioned was 150-grain square-end target 
bullet—don’t remember the mixture of metal 
just now. How much powder, if any, was 
in the shell I do not know; simply a mis- 
take in loading. At slow fire it would not 
have caused an accident. The primer used 
was a U.M.C. for smokeless powder. We 
loaded these cartridges ourselves and the 
fault was ours—not being due to any im- 
perfection of primer, powder or.gun. As 
mentioned earlier, some experiments were 
made with Schultz, E. C., Du Pont, Infallible, 
Ballistite shotgun powder in the revolvers. 
Warning issued right now: Don’t fool with 
this branch of the game; shotgun powder is 
not the proper diet for revolvers, or for 
the shooters who may be holding such re- 
volvers. We risked our guns, and at times 
our hands also, to satisfy some of the other 
shooters’ curiosity on the subject and give 
it here as it resulted. So far my hands, 
arms, etc., are O.K., and the guns have all 
been cleaned and oiled, and everything is 
fine and dandy to date. I damaged my right 
hand pretty much while cranking an auto- 
mobile, but my friend, Dr. Keenan, has fixed 
that up pretty well again, so everything is 
O.K. for more trials of things unusual, dif- 
ferent, or the nearly impossible, as some 
folks would like to term them. The differ- 
ent things that we hear or read usually give 
rise to these different tests, sometimes taking 
several months’ time, but generally ending 
with some definite results, many times show- 
ing results that at first seem rather near the 
impossible, but when worked out systematic: 
ally and carefully studied from all angles, 
prove to be quite simple and easily mas 
tered. This is the one branch of the game 
that interests us, which explains why we are 
always dabbling into the unusual, such 4: 
trying to break 8-inch plates tossed in the 
air at a distance of 50 yards from the 
shooter, using .38 automatic Colt revolver 
with 6-inch barrel—full service loads. ‘| ‘tis 
stunt was suggested by Charles Askins men- 
tioning in one of his books that few, if sny, 
exhibition rifle shots cared to do this stunt, 
if requested to do so. With the revolver it 
is still more difficult, as nearly everyone 
knows and realizes. We worked this stunt 
with results as stated. Still we do not shoot 
at 8-inch bulls at 50 yards stationary -° 
reasons similar to those quoted in “Ir. 
Thomas’ letter. 
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kins’ statement:—Not one fancy shot in a 
ired could strike a _6-inch disk tossed up at 
ards. Page 212, Rifles and Rifle Shooting. 

Referring to Mr. Askins’ stunt of shooting 
at 8-inch plates tossed in the air at 50 yards 
from the shooter, Harry McGowan and I 
started working on this stunt with a .22 rifle 
for Mr. McGowan and a Colt .22 automatic 
pistol for my use. 

We started at 10 yards, gradually increas- 
ing the distance until we were shooting at 
30 yards. Mr. McGowan had no trouble 
hitting the plates, using the rifle and .22 
long rifle Lesmok cartridges; nor did he 
have any great trouble hitting them at 50 
yards with the .22 long rifle cartridges and 
the rifle. I used the .22 automatic pistol 
until I had things pretty well figured out 
with sights, etc., then I went back and 
started in all over again from 10 yards up 
to 50 with the .38 Officer’s Model and full 
loads. The last time we tried it out, Mc- 
Gowan could hit the plates pretty regularly 
with the rifle. On our last trial I secured 
eleven hits out of seventeen shots with the 
38 revolver, and feel sure that with a little 
special equipment, worked out a little more 
carefully on that revolver, that better work 
than that can be done. We worked out this 
stunt in front of a high clay bank, the 
thrower standing close to the bank. The 
shooter could see pretty well where his shots 
were hitting the bank when he missed the 
plate, which helped greatly to get his hits 
later on on the plates. We didn’t get many 
hits in the first trials. It took a lot of figur- 
ing. This is really a very difficult stunt, and 
with due respect to Mr. Askins I am forced 
to admit he picked out a very hard stunt 
when he mentioned this one. Even now I 
wouldn’t guarantee any certain number of 
hits out of any given number of shots. 

Speaking of the unusual, I saw Chauncey 
Thomas take .38-caliber cartridges made by 
Peters Cartridge Company for 20 yards 
shooting and make a string of bull’s-eyes at 
50 yards, he shooting in his regular style 
from same position shown in January (1922) 
number of Outdoor Life. This is the po- 
sition he adopts for all his long-range test- 
ing with the .45 Colt. The above stunt was 
done with one of my Colt Officer’s Model 
target revolvers, with 6-inch barrel and 
Peters Midrange .38 Special cartridges. 
I’ve seen him make hit after hit on an 8-inch 
bull’s-eye at 100 measured yards with a .45 
single-action Colt, both with his own gun 
and with mine, shooting from this same po- 
sition as shown, at the Denver Revolver 
rg shooting range, which he calls the 

| ie 

At all-around shooting, also with the .45 
single-action Colt, rain or shine, cloudy, 
windy or calm weather, Thomas can give as 
good an account of himself as any man in 
this great country of ours, and can undoubt- 
edly hold his own with the .45 in any com- 
pany, everything considered. And, no doubt, 
in a gun fight if he were disabled and about 
all in, his subconscious mind would still be 
master of the movements required to operate 
and shoot the old single-action .45. Due to 
‘ong association and practice with this gun, 

would still be able to shoot it better than 
any other gun made, up to the last instant 
of his existence. As a .45 artist he has had 
ver forty years’ experience, and has had 

e for his constant companion, and has 

idied it from all angles, under all con- 

tions. He has used it under all conditions, 
t all ranges, in all kinds of light, etc., and 
‘ws the old reliable .45 about as well as 
man living does, or any other man ever 
My sincere compliments to C. T. and 

15. He probably will want one buried 
him when the time comes, and perhaps 

Peter will not stop to argue when he sees 

pointed his way. 

\s Thomas says, “After you get hit with 

13, what good will the five-shots-a-second 

lity do a man?” (Making fun of my 



























7 | HE boys are here shown preparing their first meal in camp. And while 
the guide is busy with his fire and George and Alec are industriously at 
work, Bob cannot resist a little preliminary target practice with his Colkt. 

As part of the camp equipment, the guide had cautioned them above all 
things to remember to pack a Colt and complimented them upon their wise 
selection in the arms they brought, both asa protection and for the enjoyable 
recreation of target practice. They were very glad indeed that they had 
followed his advice. 

In planning your outing trip of the woods, be sure to include in your equip- 
ment a Colt revolver or Colt automatic pistol. 

Permit us to send you illustrated literature describing the various models 


which your dealer can show 
Send for 
** The Romance of a Colt” 


you. 
OLT'S 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. CO, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
No. 3ofaSeie FIREARMS 


Pacific Coast Representative, Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif, 








Colt Police Positive Target 
Revolver, Caliber .22 or .32 
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| Use or Your Camp Cooking — 
| JK AMPKOOK makes its own gas from ff 
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E in your car. Gives a quick, hot, blue §& 
E flame enabling the motor tourist and | 
8 e i: 
| camper to cook out in the open as con-_ ff 
HI veniently as at home. Set up and going § 
: < full blast in two minutes. Windproof, 
E KAMPKOOK No. 3 safe, dependable; built to stand the hard | 
8 Most popular size. Meas- knocks. More motor tourists use Kamp- 

| ures 342x9x 15 inches kook than any other kind 4 
p} folded, weighs 8 pounds. of camp fire. Sold by d 
; Price $7.50; large size dealers in sporting goods 3 
S $8.50; three burner size everywhere : 
| $12.00. The Kampkook folder, sent 3 
| All parts packed inside case when on request, shows our full : 
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HEISER 
IS THE 
ORIGINAL 


Maker of Genuine 


Custom Hand Made 
Quick Draw Holsters 
Safety Shoulder Holsters 
Indestructable Gun Cases 


All Leather Fishing Rod Cases 





Perfect Box Fit Guaranteed 
Send 10 Cents for Catalog 


THE HEISER CO. 


Dept. A. Denver, Colo., U.S. A. 
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Pal. OCT-12.'D 





JOSTAM “ANTI-FLINCH” RECOIL PAD 
SOFT RED RUBBER CUSHION 

Used by the best shots in the world. Slanting holes take up 

the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle 

Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask your dealer. Send for Cireular. 


JOSTAM MFG. CO., 1038 MONTANA ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Want the Limit? 
Lake Trout—Musky , 


Salmon or Bass 
Spoons for bright, dark or any kind of a day. 


The DONJO Musky four spoon outfit— 
one spoon all copper, one all brass, one 
nickleand brass, one copper and brass. 
Outfit $2.50 or 70c each. The DONJO 
Bass four-spoon outfit—same finish as 
musky outfit, $2.00 or 55c each. DONJO 
Pickerel four-spoon outfit—same finish 
as musky outfit, $2.00 or 55c each. DON- 
JO Lake Trout outfit—each spoon a 
different design. Outfit $2.00 or 55c 
each. DONJO Salmon spoon, 60c eéch. 
400 ft. lake trout copper line on oak reel, 
$2.00. 300 ft. braided copper line for 
heavy fishing, $3.00. Best double gut 
sproat bass hooks, 60c per doz. 9 ft. 
single gut bass leaders 60c; 6 ft. 45c. 9 
ft. trout leaders 60c; 6 ft. 45c. 71% ft. 
taper trout leaders 60c. Wet trout flies 
$1.50 doz. Every leader tested and 
guaranteed perfect. 


THE DONJO CO. 


415 Lake Ave., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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. 38.) He and I never tried out our quick- 
draw ideas on any real live men, only on 
bricks, targets and odd objects. I prefer a 
double action for my own use under any 
and all conditions, either first or last shot, 
but that is the way I trained myself. He 
prefers the single action for the same rea- 
son. I hardly ever shoot the gun as a single 
action, and rarely shoot stationary paper 
targets under regulation conditions, altho I 
greatly admire the ability of others who can 
do this kind of shooting. Mr. Thomas 
strongly advised me against slow single- 
action work or deliberate aim, as the flying 
targets, the quick draw and the extreme 
rapid fire work would suffer in consequence. 

Lee Knapp of Denver treated me to some 
very fine work with the single-action Colt. 
His gun is bored for .44 Smith & Wesson 
Special cartridges. With it he has made ten 
consecutive hits on 8-inch bull’s-eyes at 100 
yards off-hand. At another time seven out 
of ten hits, same conditions; plenty of wit- 
nesses to this, too. 

This is unusual and exceedingly good 
work, too—as good as any of the shooting 
stunts we have ever been credited with, and 
in my opinion is very wonderful work, and 
better than the guns were intended to do. 
L. G. Pridy and Mr. Beck of Denver gave 
wonderful exhibition of “holding” in the 
N. R.A. style of rifle shooting, using tele- 
scopes at 75 feet on the regulation indoor 
targets. Doing the unusual also. 

They would first line up the rifle in the 
regular way, prone position. They would 
then turn their eyes to the right so as to 
look at the witnesses stationed at the right 
side of the shooter at right angles to the 
shooters’ position, paying no further atten- 
tion to the rifle or target. They would then 
squeeze the trigger, depending only on their 
ability to “hold” the rifle where it had been 
sighted before they-shifted their eyes. The 
results were amazing, as scores of 99-98 out 
of 100 were often made in this way. Several 
possibles were made by both Mr. Beck and 
Mr. Pridy in this way also. I have the 
original signed and witnessed targets in my 
possession, and prize them highly. I may 
publish them later on. 

Mr. Pridy uses the single-action Colt made 
to handle the .44 Smith & Wesson Special 
cartridge, and is exceptionally good with 


' this gun also, as targets in my possession 


will show. Chauncey Thomas says he is the 
best of the bunch with the single action on 
regulation targets, U.S. R. A. distances. 
Speaking of the unusual calls to mind these 
few incidents I have mentioned. 

Referring again to the 8-inch plates in 
the air at 50 yards: This requires special 
front sights on the guns. We use our sights 
on all moving targets to a greater or less 
extent, but we do very positively use and 
need them in this particular stunt. We 
spent some time on this stunt already, and 
to get very good at it would probably take 
three months or more steady work, but it 
could, I think, be done pretty regularly with 
sufficient practice. However, at present I 
would not care to say just what average 
could be expected, but will make an effort 
later to find out. 

Many times we have heard the remark that 
a man cannot move his fingers five times in 
three-fifths of a second. This led to a party 
of sportsmen, including Mr. Converse of the 
Winchester Company, Mr. Elton, formerly 
with the Remington Company, and several 
others prominent in the gun game, who were 
gathered at W. R. Wilcoxson’s sporting 
goods store at Great Falls, Mont., to discuss 
the matter and try it out. We took a .38 
Colt. automatic revolver belonging to Wm. 
Splan. Mr. Converse did the timing, I did 
the finger work, holding the gun in the left 
hand by the stock—the end of the trigger 
finger of the right hand only used to operate 
the trigger. Entire right hand is held free 
of gun in a position at right angles to the 


gun. Only the trigger was worked back and 
forth with the end of the finger held rigid, 
The gun was functioned perfectly, five shots 
and also six shots, even in this most difficult 
way within the required three-fifths of a 
second before very reliable witnesses, so an- 
other theory goes by default. 

This brought on a discussion of movemen 
of hands, so we decided to time C. L. Flan. 
nigan, a very clever exhibition shot, of Grea 
Falls, Mont., also. He shoots a Mar! 
pump gun at five clay pigeons thrown in ¢| 
air by himself. He has to move the slide 
his gun back three and a half inches, tl. 
forward three and a half inches, maki: 
seven inches of travel besides the stop, whic 
takes time also. He broke the five targe 
in just 24-5 seconds. Remember, he had to 
repoint the gun each time, recover from the 
recoil of a shotgun load using 144 ounces of 
shot and 3 drams of powder, point the gun 
at a separate target each time for the five 
shots, besides locating each of the five tar- 
gets in the air during the shooting, too. 

The last target was about eight to ten feet 
from the ground when hit. He used the new 
3-inch Midget targets, not the large clay 
pigeons. With the same shotgun he shot 
five shots into the ground in 12-5 seconds, 
This is heavier work than a revolver, and is 
another of the unusual stunts, and was done 
in front of several hundred people who were 
interested more or less in shooting. 

Summing up these stunts, it shows that 
the five shots without the targets took just 
one-half the time that the five shots did 
where he had to look for his targets. There 
were four intervals of time between the five 
shots which, divided, would average 7-20 of 
a second for each shot, or around 1-3 second, 
roughly speaking, which would make 14-20 
of a second, or about 2-3 of a second to re- 
cover from recoil, find the next target, point 
and shoot, meanwhile moving the slide action 
of the gun seven inches, including the stop. 
The revolver only requires that the trigger 
be moved about one and one-half inches, or 
less, and at the stop at rear the spring starts 
the trigger forward. You simply get your 
finger out of the way and let it jump ahead. 
When I tell you that three shots can be shot 
in % of a second using electric timer, you'll 
probably say “nix”; but they can be, and 
at that rate of speed % of a second lapse of 
time between shots occurs, or .012% of a 
second, which would require for six shots 
.062%4, or more than 3-5 of a second, and it 
is much easier to function the three shots 
with only two intervals of time between than 
the six shots with five intervals of time. 
And this says nothing of the muscular effort 
and control required for six shots being so 
much greater, on the same principle that you 
might run the 100 yards in 10 seconds, but 
could not run 200 in 20 seconds. For the 
same reason I can shoot three shots in a 
quarter of a second, but I cannot yet shoot 
six shots in half a second. 

Thru much practice and very much con- 
centration of mind, the subconscious mind 
takes charge of the extremely rapid fire con- 
trol. I am not conscious of where the shots 
are grouping when shooting these groups. 
I act under the mental impulse to function 
the gun by muscular contraction, which 
often continues after the gun is empty. | 
have this power of rapid muscular contrac- 
tion only in the right arm and hand. Could 
never develop it in the other arm and hand, 
even with thousands of shots and many 
months of practice. I do not feel that I am 
entitled to any great credit for this ability. 
I would much rather regard it as a gift : 
nature given to one in the shooting game, 
with a set of muscles perfectly controlled 
and eyes that correspondingly locate the 05- 
jects and note the effect of the shots © 
moving targets with equal speed—which a!:0 
accounts for my being able to see and us¢ 
the sights as I claim to do on moving 
targets. 
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nother point I might mention is shoot- 
~ from an automobile. The common belief 
at you must shoot a little ahead of the 
you want to hit to allow for the drift 
» bullet due to the forward movement 
e car. Speaking of this, in case of a 
25 feet to the side of the road at right 
es to the car when shooting, car going 
iles an hour, with a speed of about 29 
feet a second, roughly estimated. Bullet at 
700 feet a second would take 1-28 of a sec- 
ond to go 25 feet. Car would have a for- 
| movement in that time of a fraction 
n than one foot. Many think it is neces- 
sary to shoot one foot to the side of the 
tarvet to allow for this, but I do not find it 
so. I snap the shot directly at the spot, 
and out of twenty-four shots so fired, most 
of them were in the 8-inch spot, as the 
ignition in the cartridge takes about .00045 
of a second. The travel of the bullet thru 
eicht inches of revolver barrel and cylinder 
would require only about 2-3 of .07 part 
of a second. The effect of the forward 
movement of the car working sideways on 
the revolver would not be worth consider- 
ing at all in this case. 
lherefore I pay no attention to such 
things when the gun is held in the hand of 
the shooter; if the gun were fastened solidly 
to the side of the car, it might make some 
slight difference, somewhere around two- 
thirds of one-seven-hundredth part of 29 
feet. or about 237-700 of an inch, or about 


1-3 inch side motion—roughly estimated for 
comparison only. These figures are not in- 
tended to be scientifically correct. It is 
reasonably safe to say that the effect would 
not be worth considering, as the movement 
of the car is so slow compared to the amount 
of time required for the bullet to pass thru 


the length of the revolver, which would be 
all of the time that the car would have to 
exert a side swing effect on the bullet. This 
time is so short that the side motion can be 
entirely disregarded. 

lhe next experiments to be taken up in 
the next few weeks will be with double- 
action .45-caliber revolvers, full loads, the 
regular man-killer combination as a means 
of comparison to determine certain points 
concerning .49 automatics, .45 single action 
and _the 45 double action. I may include 
som .44 special work also, as many shooters 
favor this gun. If any of the readers have 

far Fe in mind that they would like to 
have tried out with these guns, I hope they 

‘| kindly name the stunts, giving details, 
and mail them to me, care of Outdoor Life, 
and when we look over the suggestions we 
may find it convenient to try them out, and 
report what success, if any, we may have. 


What I think of It! 


| have read, from time to time, with no 
‘le disgust and even less respect, the wail- 

ing notes sent out among thousands of red- 
blooded Americans thru journals that other- 
se are, and should be, a pride and joy to 

r tired and way-worn souls. Here in the 
midst of the tales of deer-worn trails, 
ught home to the evening fireside by 
1y brother sportsmen, we now and then 

ir that horrible blood-boiling yell of the 
“ullivan law propagandist, or some weak, 
itery-blooded howl, as, make it a crime to 
irry your gun without going to the chief 





police or town mayor and asking if he 


inks you a harmless, hair-brained critter. 
say hair-brained critter, because no. free- 
rn American would ever help or allow to 
inaugurated as a law any such an auto- 
ratic piece of chimerical legislation, or, 
‘re properly speaking, a burlesque on the 


rue principles and rights of American man- | 


0¢ 


I have myself reached a fair old age, and 
ive lived it all in this terrible gun and 
istol-infected land. Many years ago I lived 
n a section of this land where we men took 

















KING “MODERN” RIFLE SIGHTS 
a2 





Fiat-Top Folded, 
Price, $1.50 


Showing Semi- 
Buckhorn Up 
Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn and 
Full Buckhorn, $1.50. 


Sporting Rear, Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn and 
Full Buckhorn, $1.75. 


KING Folding Leaf and regular Sporting Rear Sights are acknowledged in a 
class by themselves. Each of the various models has the patented adjustable, 
reversible sighting disc, which has four notches of different sizes and shape, two 
“U” and two “V”, giving EIGHT COMBINATIONS. Sporting Rear Sights are 
made with short and long bases for rifles and carbines. Flat Top, Semi-Buck- 
horn or Full Buckhorn. Price, $1.75 each. Folding Leaf Sights with Flat Top 
or Semi-Buckhorn or Full, etc., price $1.50 each. 


Pree € 





No. 20-B, $1.50. No. 25-B, $1. " i No. 30-B, $1.50. No. 15 Price, 
Winchester Savage H.P. Luger Pistols. 
Carbines. a Rifles 


KING “Spark Point” Gold Bead Sights are guaranteed to be the STRONGEST, 
BEST SIGHTING GOLD BEADS EVER MADE. They have full-length solid 
beads, very hard, patented brace construction and have steel centers. Show per- 
fectly in any kind of light or on any background. Wonderful in the dark timber, 
which gave them their name, “Spark Point”—round and distinct. Made for all 
rifles, carbines, pistols and revolvers. Price, $1.50 each. 
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No. 25-C, $1.00. No. 33-C, $1.00. No. 17, $1.00. 
Savage H. P. Colt Revolvers All Rifles. 


No. 20-C, $1.00. 
Winchester 
Carbines. 


KING Patented Ivory Bead Sights are also the longest and strongest Ivory Bead 


Sights made; patented construction. Matted face, preventing blur; for all arms. 


Price, $1.00 each. 7 
Catalog “O” showing over 100 sights, and “Modern Sights for Modern Arms, 


FREE. 


D.W.KING, Call Building, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 
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Parker Accuracy Makes Champions 


Frank S. Wright, Buffalo, N. Y., and his “Old Reliable” won the 
New York State Championship, 199 x 200; the Amateur Average, 
385 x 400; and made the longest straight run, 145, with a second 
of 119. 

C. C. Fawsett and his Parker won the Maryland Amateur State 
Championship; another Parker user, H. L. Worthington, won the 
Professional State, Professional Doubles and Professional All- 
’round Championships; and L. S. German won the High Over All 
Professionals with a Parker. 


You Pick a Winner 
When You Pick a Parker 
PARKER, BROS., Master Gun Makers, Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 


Pacific Coast Agent; A. W. du Bray, Box 102, San Francisco 





















At Your Dealer’s, or Direct 
from Factory 
Booklet on Request 
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THE TAIFUN 
SECTIONAL STEEL BOAT 


7 NON-SINKABLE 
Length 12 ft. Nested 69 inches 


Will fit on running-board of your auto 
Catalogue free, giving description and price 





THE ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO. 
829-31 31st Street Milwaukee, Wis. 











Next time try Pyramid 
Solvent to dissolve smokeless 
powder residue quickly, easily. If 
your dealer can’t supply - send 
us 30c in stamps for handy 3-0z can. 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 P. Broadway, New York 


Contains no 
moisture. 


May be left 


in gun. 


0472 











Sea ee 
U.S.PORTABLE TENT 
\ Olive drab, 10 oz. water- $445 








proof canvas. Easily pack- 

ed and carried, being in two sections 
\ which fasten tightly together with 
double buttons. Weighs approx. 7 lbs. 
Size 7 ft. x 5 ft. 6in. Sold as high as 
$10.00. Price 2 $1. 15, plus 60¢ for pack- 
ing and p« sta Same tent brand neu 
$1.5 plus er nes eg Folding poles for eacr 
tent ¢ foe extra. 


ATLANTIC STORES 
521 Koplin Bidg. Atlanta, Ga 


WM. J. HACKMEIER 
TAXIDERMIST 


Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 
Rugs 
645 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, California 


This 
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Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped 
Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 55c; 
Size 10, 60c; Size 8, 65c per dozen. 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed 
Hooks. Size 12, 80c; Size 10, 90c; Size 
8, $1.00 per dozen. 

Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 

Lines, etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
17 Water St., LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
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our guns to church—how terrible! yes—and 
I can truthfully vouch that we always had a 
quiet and respectable sermon. 

I never was shot, nor have I ever wanted 
to shoot anyone, but if people are getting 
to be so bad that they are unsafe with a 
gun, I am going to keep mine, because if I 
am going to be shot, I prefer to have it done 
while in possession of my own gun—and it 
in my right hand. I have always thought 
it must be horrible to die like a trapped 
coyote. 

[ truly love a fighter and I hate a coward. 
It was fighters who made this country, or 
at least all of it that any red-blooded man 
is proud of. 


Once a law is put into effect, it is hence. 
forth the stepping stone to mountains of 
annexations and appendages. 

Now, I do not believe guns ever made 
bad men, any more than they are responsible 
for the European war, so if men resor! to 


the use of guns against each other, it must 
be in defense of some cause that they con. 
sider just. Then, mister, why heave at a 
gnat and swallow a camel? Had we not 
better eradicate the cause of the dangerous 
use? Do not put your head in a barrel and 
then expect the world to heed your cries, 
Idaho. Cuas. E. Ramey. 





The Magnum Gun and Super X 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read, with 
no little interest, the article in the arms and 
ammunition department of your excellent 
magazine of the April issue, written by 
Capt. Chas. Askins, concerning two new 
powders, a new shotgun load, and what he 
terms “Magnum guns” that are just coming 
on the market. 

If you will permit it in your columns, I 
desire to enter a small amount of entirely 
respectful, as well as friendly, criticism of 
Capt. Askins’ article, but before doing so 
it is entirely needless for me to say that I 
have always considered Capt. Askins one of 
the world authorities on shotguns. 


Now as to the name “Magnum” concern- 
ing any long-range killing gun. This gun 


has been out in England for some years, and 
Messrs. Lewis sent me a circular describing 
their gun some years ago. I have it yet and 
looked it up when I read the Captain’s arti- 
cle in the April issue. But, just like Capt. 
Askins, the English circular is very indefi- 
nite, and about all I get out of either of 
them is the fact that they are making a gun 
for which they claim some mighty good 
long-range shooting. 

I have been trying to reconcile the differ- 
ent portions of the Captain’s able and well- 
written article, but I can’t get it together. 
For instance, he says in one paragraph that 
he gives practically all of the credit for the 
excellent long-range results which he ob- 
tained to the powder, and in another para- 
graph he says that at last he has the 90 per 
cent choke gun that he has been wanting 
for these many long years, and again he 
states that with guns other than the English 
magnum and the special Fox he got about 
the same results as he did with the special 
guns. Again, Capt. Askins says there is no 
secret about his Super X load that so much 
is claimed for, and he makes a slight stab at 
saying what that load is, and just how it is 
loaded, but he don’t give it to the core and 
don’t go into details about it. 

Now, the deductions that I reach from his 
article, and from my own experience, simply 
convince me, in my belief, that there is no 
“new gun” and no “new load,” and that, in 
fact, if there is any system of boring and 
loading, that will show a good, consistent 
pattern at a longer range than the standard 
ones now in use, if traced out, it will prove 
to run back as far even as the renowned old 
Col. Peter Hawker, the Englishman who told 
about all there was to tell about it some 90 
years ago—with just the bare exception of 
the powder. If there is any increase to our 
range and pattern, it lies with the powder— 
I will wager—and Capt. Askins’ article only 
proves that very thing: that the powder is 
the only secret to it. 

As proof of the correctness of this theory, 
those Lewis magnum guns are all 32-inch 
barrels, and their catalog shows them all to 
be of a full choke, and none shorter than 
32-inch—and that is the whole story. They 
are simply good, long, close shooting, taper 
choke guns, no better, no worse than other 
high-grade close-shooting guns; and tho the 


Captain does not describe his special Fox, 
I will venture the assertion that if it reaches 
out and “whams it to ’em” at 70 yards, that 
it is nothing more nor less in the way of a 
gun than a good, well-bored, close-shooting, 
long-barreled gun like any well-bored gun 
of the present day, and any increase over 
any other gun and load is due to one of 
two things: either a lucky barrel or the 
powder. 

By lucky barrel I mean just what any ex- 
pert barrel borer will tell us if he tells us 
anything—and that is, that now and then he 
bores a barrel that just “natcherly” outshoots 
its fellows, and he can’t tell how he does it. 
I had one of those barrels once in a $40 
grade of one of our well-known makes, 30 
inches, both full, and tho sold to me for a 
70 per cent barrel, it always beat it, and 
today I look back to it and name it the 
farthest-killing, hardest-shooting barrel | 
have ever seen in a 12-gauge, and I have 
owned and shot hundreds of them. I let it 
get away from me foolishly, in a trade, and 
have never been able to get it back. 

Now about that Super X load that gives 
the same result practically in any gun. | 
would like to know just how long that shell 
is, and how those shot are loaded. Are they 
simply placed in the shell loose and lightly 
crimped, with a thin wad, as most all shot 
loads are, or are they packed in melted tal- 
low or some such substance—as old Col. 
Hawker and his contemporaries did nearly 
100 years ago? 

Allow me to ask that Capt. Askins come 
forward with another one of his ably-penned 
articles and give us the whole substance of 
the matter, and even describe that Fox gun. 
They are risking the loss of a good many 
orders, for we may place our order for some 
good 32 or 34-inch close-choked gun else- 
where by early summer in order to have it 
for sure when the season opens. 

Thanking you and assuring you that if 
anybody has a 12-gauge gun that will show 
a 90 per cent pattern at forty, a 70 per cent 
at sixty, and a 60 per cent evenly distributed 
pattern at 70 yards, he need not be at all 
backward about it—just show it up and | 
know where he has two of them sold “hot 
off the bat.” W. P. Reynovps. 

Texas. 


Capt. ASKIN’s REPLY 


Some explanation seems to be due to Mr. 
Reynolds as well as to other readers of Out: 
door Life, perhaps. The special articie 
which appeared in the April number of the 
magazine was written because the subjec’s 
of new powders, lately issued cartridges a 
magnum guns was of immediate interes’. 
They would be written about in other mag 
zines, and I did not like to see Outdoor Life 
fall behind in this respect. 

Nevertheless, nearly all the explanatio: 
and information that Mr. Reynolds wan 
will appear in due course in Ballistics of t! 
Shotgun, and I do not think it wise to for’ 
stall the book at this time. Regarding t 
Sweeley loads and his shot-mold, M’. 
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Sweeley has asked that he be permitted to 
1in the action of the mold and the prin- 
es upon which it is founded in his own 
and time. I consider that he is entitled 
o this, and therefore we will have to 
+ until his article appears. As to the Fox 

cun, the manufacturers requested that 

measurements of the chamber, cone and bore 
1ot given until they were ready, or until 

» gave permission. This handicapped me 

) any description I might have given of 
Fox gun. However, it might be said 
here that Sweeley designed the bore of this 
_ and a very good hint as to how it is 
hambered, coned and bored can be found 
in the May number of Outdoor Life. As to 
the excellence of Super X ammunition, much 
of that is due to the powder, something to 
the pains taken to balance the charge of 
four and six shot against the powder charge, 
ind something to the peculiar cupped wads 
used in loading the cartridges. It is claimed 
for a cupped wad that the initial pressure— 
that is, the pressure within the case—is 
essened thru the wads being cupped and 
narrowed. These wads are straightened or 
flattened out in the bore and then afford as 
mmplete a gas check as tho they had not 
been cupped, leaving some gain. in lessened 
breech pressure. I am not prepared to 
irgue that, but merely give the claim of the 
shell manufacturers. 

[ think that the Lewis is simply a well- 
bored gun chambered for three-inch cases, 
and that no great attention need be paid to 
the magnum feature. It is a good shooting 
gun, tho not perhaps any better than some 
f our own arms which are chambered for 
three-inch cases. The Fox, when its blue- 
print measurements do appear, will be found 
ifferent from any other gun made in this 
ountry. Some will approve of its style of 
boring and others will not—as is the way 
of shotgun shooters and other people. Suf- 
ficient here that it does differ from standard 
vuns. The handle of my cleaning rod will 
run entirely thru the Fox gun, choke and all, 
which it will not begin to do with any other 
gun, even a Lewis or a modified choke. The 
loke of the Fox gun is three inches long, 

the heaviest constriction that I have 

r known in a shotgun. 

rhe patterns shown in that April article 
were nothing wonderful. I have since had 

run of successive patterns from a Fox 
rap barrel, load 46 grains of No. 93 powder 
nd 215 No. 4 shot, shot being of such a size 

that 218 would have been an ounce and a 

lf. The mold was Sweeley’s No. 4. Pat- 

terns as shot: 200, 194, 192, 203, 198, 190, 

1, 204. Circle 30 inches, distance 40 

s. With No. 2 shot my best pattern 

1 120 out of 125 shot placed in the shell. 
| am hopeful yet of some time getting the 
entire charge in a 30-inch. Sweeley advises 

‘ that it is possible to get a great reputa- 

as a liar by simply telling the truth. 
ht be something in that. Cras. ASKINS. 





Guns for African Game 


ossland—Fry—Cottar—“And fools will 
ire where wise men fear to tread.” 
know guns, game, Grey, Cunninghame, 
that row of little white crosses. 
eginning with the row of little white 
sses, where lie buried the “victims of mis- 
ed confidence,” as Mr. Fry puts it, that 
ment is a good one, a very good one 
ced—provided the sixteen men _ buried 
e were the victims of misplaced confi- 
ce in an American rifle. If the death of 
€ men was due to anything Roosevelt 
said, or anything White has said, or 
hing I have said about the .250 Savage 
iny other American rifle, then Mr. Fry’s 
iment is sound. If sixteen men were 


ed in Africa, with Savage .250 rifles in 
ir hands, then this gun surely ought to 
-ondemned outright. As a matter of fact, 
das Mr. Fry knows or should know, all | 








LIVINGOOD 
COLLAPSIBLE STOVE 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Made of black iron--equipped complete 
with oven, hearth, roasting pan, coffee 
pot and water can--weighs only 23 
pounds, and retails for $12.00. 


Folds up and can be put under the back 
seat of your automobile or packed with 
other camp equipment. No bolts or 
screws, making it everlasting. 


B. S. LIVINGOOD 


ELVERSON, PA. 


Patent applied for 















Stove pipe and stove 
without equipment 
weighs only 15 lbs. 
and retails for the 
very moderate price 


of $7.50 f.0. b. factory. 


Fully 
Equipped 


$12.00 


Stove Alone 


$7.50 




















A New Natural Bait Holder 
Eventually you will buy one, why not now! 
Made in sizes 2-0and 3-0. Single or Tandem 
Spinner. Gold or nickel finish. Tandem Spin- 








Cots, Guns, Pistols, Haversacks, 
Boots, Army Shirts, Pants, and 
other supplies for sportsmen and 


ner, $0.85. Single Spinner, $0.75. Twofor $1.50 campers. “If the army used it, 

postpaid. Money back if not satisfactory. it’s here.” Write for free copy. 

Send forourcircularof Flies, Rods, Reels, etc. ARMY & NAVY SUPPLY CO 
ET SOO. Lrewert Me. Dept. D. Box 1835, Richmond, Va- 


New Catalog of | 











. 7" ) tle} 
TENTS, BLANKETS 























All heights for men and women. 
essential. Feet stand hardest knocks. 


Witch-Elk Boots 


Ask dealer to order pair or 
write for Catalogue R. 


WITCH-ELK BOOTS | 


LIGHTEST AND EASIEST BOOTS MADE 


Comfort sportsman’s first 
Protect them with 


Also golf, tennis, Baseball and 
all athletic shoes 


Witchell - Sheill- Company wmicuican 
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Ata Price That Will Surprise You 


3272 LARIMER ST., - 

















4 inches high at hips, head room all around, 7 x 9 feet square—accommodates two beds with ample room to dress 
today for free catalog showing larger tents, many combinations of beds and tents, complete line of folding tables, stoves, 
luggage carriers and name of nearest Stoll dealer who will surprise you with the low price he quotes on Stoll quality 


STOLL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


I 


CAMP EQUIPMENT | 
Am TA 


Big, Roomy Tent 


This is the famous Stoll Perfection tent with 
sewed-in floor, 8 feet high at center pole, 6 feet 
Write 


DENVER, COLO. 
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\ Here’s a Real 
Vacation 


\Y if you want to really enjoy your va- 
cation this year, getthisOUTODOOR 
Portable Cottage, and “live like a 
king”, in your own private home, 
with all the conveniences a summer 
home could give—a roomy, comfort- 
able cozy cottage, completely 
screened in—full protection against 
heat and storm—an ideal summer 
home in every respect. 


ajiicayeleye, 


p stares TENT 


PAIN 
niTe es 


poRTABLE coT 


TRADE MARK REC 





OUTODOOR Portable Cottages are made 
in various sizes. The construction is of 
wood frames, covered with best grade, 
waterproofed canvas. It has a double 
roof, with inside and outside curtains. 
The outside curtains may be extended as 
awnings, and serve to close up the cot- 
tage in stormy weather. 

OUTODOOR Cottages are made up in 
panels, and anyone can easily erect them 
1 Assemble the roof on the ground, push it 
up, insert the wall sections, fasten all 
parts together, and move in. Thousands 
are being used everywhere—at golf clubs, 
resorts, etc. 

10'x12'’ OU TODOOR Cottage, as illus- 
trated, packed ready for shipment—$140. 
Sectional floor, $25.00 extra. Also made 
with wooden walls, instead of canvas, 
and with kitchenette attachment. Write 
for complete description. 

























OUTODOOR 

TOURING TENT 
Made of first grade 
waterproof canvas. Can 
be carriedon the running 
board. Price complete, 
with telescope poles, 
stakes, guys, and chafing 
bag, $30.00. 


OUTODOOR WEEK- 
END AUTO TENT 


Can be carried on run- 
ning board. Price com- 
plete, with telescope 
poles, stakes and guys, $10.50, 


U. S. Tent and Awning Company 


E. P. Neumann, Pres. C. B. Leffert, Vice-Pres. 
E. R. Litsinger, Vice-Pres., G. J. Pilkington, Treas. 


21 N. i og i > All, 
o 2 Desplaines St., Chicago, Ill 5) 
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Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. 


these men were killed with “big” guns in 
their hands. All of them were killed while 
carrying English or European rifles. Why 
should they have ever been mentioned in 
connection with the Savage .250 or any other 
American rifle, or in connection with what 
I have done or have not done? 

Now for the Savage .250-3000. Let me be 
plain about it and honest. When I was re- 
turning to Africa from one of my visits to 
the United States, the Savage Arms Com- 


| pany gave me one of these rifles, and asked 


| me to try it on big game. 


Perhaps they 


| wished to know what the gun would really 
| do on very large game, and this was their 


best opportunity to learn. I agreed to test 
the rifle on the largest game found in East 
Africa. This I did, killing elephants, lions, 
rhinos and many other species of the largest 
game we have. 

Probably I could not convince Mr. Fry 
that I ever did this. He never did anything 
of that kind himself; he has never seen me 
do it; he has never seen anyone else do it— 
consequently it was never done. If I say 
that I killed elephants, lions and rhinos with 
a .250 Savage, and Mr. Fry says that I never 
did, the burden of proof is upon him. No 
man ought to be called a liar in public print 
unless absolute proof is at hand that he has 
lied. 

I know that it is an elementary phase of 


| human nature to doubt what looks to us to 


be highly improbable or quite impossible. 


| If Mr. Fry can establish that it is quite im- 
| possible to kill a lion with a .250 Savage, 
| then he has ample warrant for all he has 


said. But it will not do to endeavor to es- 
tablish his point thru the evidence of men 
who have never once shot the rifle in their 
whole lives. No matter the character or 
experience of the men whose opinions he 
may quote, if they have never attempted to 


| kill game with the rifle in question, their 


| shot it. 


evidence will not be accepted by fair-minded 
men against the evidence of men who have 
As well tell a man who has just 
landed from an airship that his ship cannot 


y. , 

As to killing big game with a small rifle, 
so much depends on the man who carries it. 
Brian Brook, our Scotch-settler-poet, went 
into a dark cave and killed a big leopard, 
lonehanded, with a native spear. I have an 
American friend here, Mr. A. Klein, who 
has urged me to go and turn a camera while 
he finishes a lion with a spear. My son Pat, 
while guiding Professor Snow of the Oak- 
land Museum, killed a lion in the air with 
a .33 Winchester, the beast not being seen 
until it was in mid-air, fifteen feet distant, 
aimed for Professor Snow, who was crouch- 
ing in the grass. Uganda Johnson, the pro- 
fessional hunter, who has killed more ele- 
phants than any other man, from choice uses 
the .256. My father, who is past 70, uses 
the same gun on buffalo, and has twice 
killed two of these beasts with a single shot. 

Doubtless space is valuable to the editor 
of Outdoor Life; more than likely he would 
prefer that I cut this short; perhaps it would 


| have been much more pleasing to him had 


the subject never been brought up in this 


| used. 


way. Yet I should like to say in self-defense 
that I have never once advocated the .250- 
3000 as the only gun to be used on lions or 
elephants, or even as the proper gun to be 
This reminds me that some little time 


| ago I assisted in preparing an article for 


the Scientific American on the possibilities 


| of using an aeroplane for the shooting of 


African game. The English press abused 


| me roundly for that, tho I never once advo- 


cated the use of any such contrivance, and 
the only man who ever did use one to my 
knowledge was an Englishman. 

Nations differ, and men differ, and not 
every good sportsman or big-game hunter is 
an Englishman. Men differ in their dispo- 
sitions, in their views of what constitutes 
sport, in the hardships and risks which they 


consider legitimate in following some sport, 
The Englishman is known the world over 
for his conservatism, for his inclination to 
smooth the way, and “let George do it,” if 
he can. For his conservatism, look up an 
English sporting magazine and notice the 
advertisement of gun trials which were held 
fifty years ago, and are still quoted as prov. 
ing the superiority of present-day output. 
The gun that was good enough for his father 
is good enough for him. If Sir Samuel 
Baker used a 12-bore rifle a hundred years 
ago, then a 12-bore rifle is past improving, 
As to his love of ease, in his home country 
he will sit in an easy chair and have the 
game driven over him, if he can. In India 
he will sit on the back of an elephant and 
have the game driven out to him, if he can. 
Here he will climb a tree and have the 
natives beat out the bush, if he can. Onl; 
recently I was offered a job of going to 
India to assist in trapping tigers for the 
Prince of Wales to shoot, and some news- 
papers go so far as to state that the tiger 
the Prince did shoot was doped thru eating 
doped meat. I am not saying that all Eng. 
lishmen prefer securing their sport in this 
way, or that those who do are not displaying 
good horse sense in taking as little risk as 
possible, but I do object to their sneering 
comments on the veracity of men who choose 
to take a sporting risk, who shoot tigers that 
have never been doped, who stand on their 
own feet and back their lives with a small 
American gun. And I do sincerely regret 
that there are Americans, and always have 
been Americans, who, having little experi- 
ence of their own, will learn from the man 
who shoots doped tigers with a miniature 
cannon, and from nobody else. 

Not every man who comes to this country 
to shoot lions is a rifle shot, and many have 
little real inclination to hunt big game. 
They are carried away by the romance of 
the thing, by the desire to emulate some 
Roosevelt or Baker of whom they have read, 
and are no more fitted by experience to hunt 
dangerous game than is the Bowery lad who 
has become a bad man of the Wild West 
thru reading Zana Grey’s stories and watch- 
ing the picture shows. The one buys a .577 
rifle and comes to Africa to shoot charging 
lions, the other a pair of chaps and a .44 
and heads for Wyoming. The first bucking 
broncho he meets cures the one, and the first 
charging lion that meets him gets the other. 

Recently I saw two young Englishmen 
who were preparing for a safari trying out 
their rifles. They put up a lard can twenty 
inches high by fifteen wide, and one of them 
knelt and fired five shots at it, of which 
one struck the can. The shooter announced 
himself as completely satisfied with his work 
and with the sighting in of his rifle. If Mr. 
Iry’s advice is intended for such men as 
these, or if he belongs to that class himself, 
I have nothing to say. Certainly they ought 
to have big rifles, the bigger the better, for 
they might then kill something—by luck 
and by chance. 

This job should have been attended to 
long ago by my friend, Askins, who agreed 
to take care of all such affairs in return for 
my service—in shooting his big game for 
him. Perhaps he thought it a far cry, a cold 
trail, and that the baying of the pack would 
never be heard by me. Cuas. CotTtar. 

British E. Africa. 


Tinkering the Colt 


As you well know, everyone who shoots 
much is of the opinion that he can improv: 
upon his weapon in order to make it bett' 
fill his private requirements. 

About five years ago I greatly improv: 
my score when using a Colt .45 automat 





by putting a third cock on it. It wou 
function normally from the regular fu 


cock position, and in addition it could be 
brought to the third cock by pulling th 
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hammer back about one-sixteenth of an 
inc) farther. The pull at third cock was 
two pounds. Using this pull I made about 
5) per cent better groups. 

As I wanted a good, reliable revolver to 
supplement my .49 automatic for Central 
\merican usage, I purchased from the Gov- 
ernment a Colt .45 double-action New Ser- 
vice, model 17, it having the added advant- 
ave of using the same ammunition as the 
automatic. Upon trying it out, however, I 
found that it had too much jump and recoil. 
[rv as 1 would, I could not retain my orig- 
inal grip after several shots, but found my 





hand slipping up on the grip. I checked the 

crip in large, sharp, ““man-sized” checks, but 

still it would creep. I then roughed up the 

tang, which—altho it stopped the movement 
took the skin off my hand. 

My next move was to file the tang. I 
took fully a quarter of an inch off the top 
and removed the “hump” entirely, making 
it almost straight where it fit my palm. This 
was the most successful improvement thus 
far, and eliminated the “craw!”, but short- 
ened the distance from rear of grip to trig- 
ger too much when in cocked position. 

My next decision was to put a “horn” on 
it, which I did by dove-tailing a piece of 
brass into the frame and holding it there by 
a countersunk screw. I then filled the 
screw hole and any irregularities with 
solder. Filing the “horn” down to exactly fit 
my hand was done by the “file and try” 
method. 

The gun fits my hand exactly. I always 
have the same grip and I do not find the 
“horn” in the way, as one would suppose, 
but quite to the contrary I find it a decided 
advantage when a quick pull is executed, as 
the thumb finds the “horn” and helps to 
relieve the friction generated, due to the 
fact that when pulling by the stock or grip 
alone the force applied is considerably be- 
low the center of mass. 

This feature is negligible when a large, 
loose holster is used, but I use a small, tight 
friction-formed holster, from which the gun 
projects well, and I have found that if the 
gun is carried under the waistband between 
trousers and shirt, one needs all the help 
obtainable in order to get it out in time to 
celebrate. 

As for sights, I rounded off the front, 
which made it broader, and widened and 
squared the rear, making a semi-partridge 
affair, which with a three-pound pull used 
as single action and a good, smooth ten- 
pound pull at double produces really target 
pistol results at a total outlay of $16.65, plus 

ue time pleasantly spent. 

C. A. ToLMAn. 


The Hunter 


Smith, who had the hunting habit, 
‘\an across a snowshoe rabbit. 
He missed it. 
ter, a most unwary grouse 
red a target like a house. 
He missed it. 
ig in his blind, it was his luck 
10st to touch a floating duck. 
He missed it. 
‘hen, broadside on, among the spruce 
iere paused a quite enormous moose. 
He missed it. 
wo miles away, a mackinaw 
rm by a guide he briefly saw. 
He hit it. 








The “Red Seal’’ 
Auto Bed 


Guaranteed not to break down and PROVEN to 
be the best, most comfortable, most luxurious auto 
bed on the market. Light weight. Open size 17 
inches high, 6 feet 4 inches long, and 47 inches 
wide; rolls to a small bundle 5 inches in diameter 
by 47 inches long. 


“RED SEAL”’ 
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I—~\\0 x +==WATERPROOF TENTS 


W SLEEPING 


We manufacture a large line of waterproof tents 
specially designed to please the auto tourist. 


The Schaefer Tent 
and Awning Co. 


1421 Larimer Street, Denver, Colorado 


Send for Catalog No. 104 and reduced net price list. 

















WE RAISE WILD MALLARD DUCKS and make 
PAINTED TRUE TO LIFE our Wood Decoys so true to life that they fool the wild ones. 


**Grand Prix Mallard” Trade Mark) Only '*FEATHERWOOD”? Used. Will not split 
PS SOLID OR HOLLOW 

JEFFERSON CITY,MO. Only woodworking plant in the 
world owning its own Lakes—to 
raise Wild Mallards. 


J.M.HAYS WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
Jefferson City, Mo. U. S. A. 
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SUCCESSFUL HUNTERS 
USE ALPINE BINOCULARS 


Designed especially for best 
results in hunting. Our 
new type embodies light- 
ness, strength, compactness 
and quality heretofore un- 
obtainable. 





Write for free booklet telling how 
you can examine each glass 


Latest catalog of field glasses and telescopes y l 
before purchasing. 


mailed on request 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 ARAPAHOE ST DENVER, COLORADO ; 


LANUFACTURER OF ALPINE BINOCULARS r= 
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GENUINE MAUSER 
RIFLES 


These guns are well known to sportsmen 
for their hard-shooting qualities and solid 
construction, They are guaranteed new and 
as repre sented. 

8006 Cal.—Stock is Circassian walnut, with 
cheek piece, pistol grip, etc. With full length 
stock, price $50.00; sporting stock........ $45.00 


% and 8 mm.—Full sporting stock, fine wal- 
nut cheek piece, pistol grip, etc., 20-in. barrel, 
weight 7 lbs., 5 cartridge magazine. Either 
caliber at one price = ee 


7 and 8 mm.—Sporting stock, fine walnut, 
cheek piece, pistol grip, etc., 24-in. barrel, 
weight 7% Ibs., 5 cartridge magazine. Either 
i $28.09 


CANDED Bt ODE DUNC nnn nscccescctpcecessnescnsnce 


MANNLICHER - SCHOENAUER RIFLES 


These are genuine; every gun is new. 
Many unsolicited letters have been received 
from “gun cranks’ who know the splendid 
quality of these rifles, and found them all 
we claimed for them. 

6.5 and 8 mm.—Full length stock, bolt ac- 


tion, 18-in. barrel. Specially priced at..$45.00 
6.5 mm.—Three-quarter stock, 20-in. bar- 
rel ecccssccccccceccccccccwccnssenccccccccsosccrceesecceosousesoosess 

22.Cal. Colt Automatic Target Pistol..$27.00 
22-Cal. Reising Automatic Tgt. Pistol 25.00 
32-20 and 38 or 41-Cal. Colt Army Spl. 26.00 


(Any of these pistols sent postpaid.) 


GENUINE EMIL BUSCH FIELD GLASSES 
These glasses 
are 8 power, 40 
objective ; 





Fday and night 
lenses;  individ- 
ual eye adjust- 
ment; guaran- 
teed new and 
perfect. A splen- 
did glass for all 
purposes. Spe- 
cial offer, in- 
cluding case, 

$15.00 
Satisfaction or Money Back 
For other Guns, Pistols, etc., see other 


columns in this issue, or write for price list 
(no catalogs) of Ammunition, Tents, ete. 


SLOAN’S MILITARY SHOP 


88B Chambers St., New York 
















At New Reduced Prices—Save Half 


Complete tourists outfits. Tents, 
apparel, Shoes, Blankets, New j 
and used Army Goods at money // 
saving prices. Send atoncefor / 
BIG FREE CATALOG ; 
Full line of tents, made from heavy // 
Army duck. Used army clothes 


suitable for knockabout.Send your 
and A postal will do. 


Carnie-Goudie Company, 
Dept. 614 Kansas City, Mo. / 















Years Known 
to the Trade as Best 
for Service. 


The name “BAKER” to the gun 
trade is a guarantee of quality. No 
gun on the American market, has stood 
the test of strain equal to the record 
made by the “BAKER’”’, 


They Never Shoot Loose 


The 1922 models are better than ever, and at 
more attractive prices. 


Dealers’ discount sheet and new general cata- 
log, just out—write for L-8 


H.cD. Fotsom Arms Co. 
314 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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F { L a Ss Mail to us. One day service. 


A-1 work gtd. Moderate price. 
DEVELOPED Prints made. Scientific camera 

repairing. Photo Supplies. 
RADIUM STUDIO No. 18 


847 Belmont, CHICAGO 
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ARMS ANDAMMUNITION 








Conducted by C. G. WILLIAMS 
Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with questions if answers are desired by 


mail. 


Write questions clearly, legibly and briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not 


necessarily for publication, altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names, 








I have noticed very little comment regarding 
the new Model 30 Remington bolt action in the 
sporting papers, and as I own one of these, as 
well as a Model 10 .280 Ross, I should like your 
opinion on these two arms, and which of them 
you would take if you were going on a hunting 
trip in this province after moose, goat, sheep 
and grizzly. Personally my great objection to 
the Ross is that the bolt cannot be dismounted 
except by an expert; in this respect the Rem- 
ington has it beaten. But for long shots at 
sheep, say 500 to 600 yards, do you think that 
the Ross is the better arm? Regarding the 150- 
grain full-patch 30-’06 government ammunition, 
is it necessary to file a ring around the point 
of these to make them effective on game? I 
have noticed that for African use they use them 
without alteration. I can get this ammunition 
very much less than the Remington bronze point. 
Do you think it would be as effective? For 
use on moose and grizzly would you not con- 
sider the 180-grain bronze or lubaloy the best 
bullet to use? Is the action of the Model .30 
as reliable in every way for hunting purposes 
as the Springfield? Will it stand any heavier 
breech pressures, say over 55,000 pounds, with 
an ample margin of safety? Any comment you 
may have to make on the Remington will be 
greatly appreciated; this also applies to the 
Ross.—Geo. C. Goulding, Vernon, B. C. 

Answer.—Personally we like the Remington 
bolt action very much, even tho it does not func- 
tion quite as easily in our hands as does the 
Springfield, on account of the action cocking on 
the closing motion of the bolt; but as the Model 
30 uses the .30-’'06 cartridge, we consider it to 
be the best sporting rifle in existence. The Ross 
.280 is ballistically the best cartridge made that 
we know of, but we do not like the mechanism 
of the Ross bolt. Again, if you would care to 
do your own reloading, you can get a velocity 
of 3,000 foot-seconds in the Springfield with the 
150-grain pointed bullet; then if you would get 
a fine jeweler’s saw and cut grooves thru the 
jacket on the ogive, lengthwise of the bullet, but 
do not continue closer than % inch from the 
point, say six grooves thru the jacket into the 
lead core, you would have a good game bullet 
without running the risk of having the jacket 
open up and the core blow thru the jacket, as 
you might have in the case of filing off the 
point or around the point. Yet in practice this 
bullet will mushroom fully as well as the soft 
point. It would be equally as effective as the 
Remington bronze point. We believe that the 
180-grain open point bullet as made by the 
Western Cartridge Company is the best game 
bullet, or rather the best type of game bullet 
on the market. The action of the Model 30 is 
fully as strong if not stronger than the Spring- 
field, and it will easily stand a pressure of 58,000 
to 62,000 foot-pounds with ample margin for 
safety. We saw one that withstood two shots 
with cartridges giving 100,000 pounds pressure, 
and tho the barrel did not burst, it was bulged 
slightly over the chamber, and it was thought 
best not to try another cartridge. The bolt was 
not injured in the least, nor was the receiver. 
We might say that the action, receiver and bar- 
rel is exactly the same as the Enfield manufac- 
tured by American arms companies for the Brit- 
ish during the war. Later on it was remodeled 
slightly to use the .30-’06 cartridge, and re- 
named the Model 17, and used under this name 
by the Yanks in France. You have an exceed- 
ingly good rifle in the Model 30.—Editor. 


In the April issue of Outdoor Life, page 245, 

was interested in reading an article by Mr. 
S. O. Blodgett of California, entitled ‘Deer 
Guns.” In this article he speaks highly of the 
.32 Special, and also gives favorable mention to 
the .30-30 and the .25-35 with maximum reloads. 
I am a little dubious about undertaking reloads 
myself, and consequently would like to know if 
there is any reliable company or specialist from 
whom one could obtain excess loads for .25-35, 
30 W.C.F., and .32 Winchester Special. If 


; such loads may be obtained, which of the last 


two calibers will produce the greater muzzle 
velocity, muzzle energy and flatter trajectory 
without impairing the accuracy? In case of the 
.25-35 what is the maximum muzzle velocity 
may be obtained using the regular soft- 
pointed 117-grain bullet? I have a Winchester 
model 94 .25-35 rifle, and am considering having 
it altered so as to chamber more powerful am- 
munition. Considering factory loads in .32 Win- 
chester Special and 30 W.C.F., which do you 
consider the more effective on such game as 
deer, bear and elk? It seems to me that this 


rifle is too heavy at the muzzle for proper bal- 
ance, being of the standard model with 26-inch 


octagonal barrel and full magazine. In case of 
reboring the present barrel in altering, if the 
barrel and magazine were shortened two inches 
would it better the balance? Would shortening 
the barrel materially affect the accuracy and 
ballistics? —L. J. Buck, Golden, Colo. 


Answer.—At the present time the Remington 
Arms Co. is loading the .25-35 with the 87-grain 
pointed bullet to give 2,650 foot-seconds velocity, 
and I believe that the Western Cartridge Com- 
pany are loading this cartridge with this bullet 
and an even inher velocity. The Western Cart- 
ridge Co. are also loading this cartridge with 
the 100-grain pointed bullet to give around 2,400 
foot-seconds velocity, this in the lubaloy open- 
point bullet. At the present time all of the am- 
munition companies are loading the .30-30 to 
give between 2,175 and foot-seconds 
velocity. All of the old-time hexagon barreled 
rifles seemed to be muzzle heavy, and the maga- 
zine also has a tendency to make the rifle feel 
even more muzzle heavy than it would with the 
barrel alone. You can get rid of a part of this 
heavy feeling by having the barrel turned down 
for about half of its length, and a further reduc- 
tion could be made by having the magazine cut 
off to about % length. The .30-30 is not quite 
as powerful a cartridge in what is generally 
called the standard cartridge, but in the new 
high-speed cartridge it is more powerful than the 
.382 Special.—Editor. 


I would like some information on the .300- 
caliber Savage. What are the ballistics of the 
cartridge and what kind of action has the rifle? 
What is the energy of the .30-30 cartridge loaded 
by the Dominion Cartridge Co.? Where can I 
get these shells?—Vincent W. Ball, Hesperia, 
Calif. 

Answer.—You can get two types of rifles to 
handle the .300 Savage cartridge, the lever ac- 
tion and the bolt action, and as there is no 
practical difference in their accuracy, take your 
choice. The cartridge is a special one, slightly 
shorter than the shells of the .22 high-power or 
the .230-3000, but considerably thicker. It has 
but little taper, and for that reason I expected 
that there would be some hard extraction, but | 
was agreeably surprised. The bullet is a special 
one also, of 150 grains weight, and what is called 
a semi-pointed one, tho you can use either or 
any of the various 150-grain bullets in boat-tail 
or straight base or in any of the various ex- 
panding points. The velocity is 2,700 foot- 
seconds, or exactly the same as the .30-’06, and 
the ballistics are exactly the same as that shell— 
that is, the energy is 2,428 foot-pounds. There 
is no rifle made, unless it be the Springfield, 
that will give greater accuracy than the 300 
Savage. The Remington Cartridge Co. is load- 
ing the .30-30 to give 2,225 foot-seconds velocity, 
which will give an energy of 1,754 foot-pounds, 
or 239 foot-pounds more energy than the stand- 
ard .30-30. I believe that the Western Cart- 
ridge Company will soon place the .30-30 on the 
market to give 2,300 foot-seconds, tho I have 
nothing definite. I do not know where you can 
get the Dominion cartridge in this country, and 
that is why I have given you the tip on the 
Western shell.—Editor. 





I picked up an old revolver a short time ago, 
and would like to get a little information about 
it. It is a five-shot, cap and ball, muzzle-loading 
revolver, patented December 27, 1859, stamped 
on the cylinder. Made by the Manhattan Fire- 
arms Co., Newark, N, J. The number on it 's 
35852. It is similar in appearance to the Co!t 
Frontier model revolver, except that it has no 
top strap. The barrel is octagon in shape, 
inches long, and has five lands and five grooves 
approximately % inch wide. It is held to the 
frame by a wedge passing thru the cylinder pin-- 
very similar to the way in which the old muzzle 
loading rifles were held to the fore-end. There 
is a device under the barrel to push the bullets 
into the cylinder—very similar to the extracto: 
of the Frontier model. The diameter of the bore 
in the cylinder is 0.875 inch. The outside « 
the cylinder was engraved, but most of th 
figures have been obliterated by the action 
rust. The frame holds a pin on which the cyli: 
der revolves. It does not extent down to ho 
the stock. The stock is solid, of black walnu 
and is held to the frame by two straps of brass 
One strap forms the shape of the back and bot 
tom of the grip and the other strap forms the 
front and extends forward to form the _trigge: 
guard. The action revolves the cylinder an 
locks it in place, but of course it is not locke 
as tight as our modern revolvers. The cylinde: 
is locked except when the hammer is at ha! 
cock, when the cylinder can be revolved b: 
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I suppose so the builets could be placed 


ir e cylinder and pushed down. I have a 
Cmith & Wesson .22-caliber revolver which I 
i oncht lately. Is it what is known as the Beak- | 
i. model? We have a hammer shotgun made 


ty N. R. Davis & Son, with a figured barrel. 
\ it ever considered to be any good?—C. F. 
Wright, Dayton, Ohio. 
nswer.—Your old cap and ball revolver was 
hat was put out for a while, then Colt got 
- them and had them up for infringement of 
his patents. I have seen two since coming to 
Denver; they are in a small museum here. I 
believe that they were not made after about 
1865 or ’66. You have what is probably the 
est .22 revolver made, and you should be able 
+o make some mighty good groups with it. The 
N. R. Davis shotgun is now being made by the 
m of Kirkwood Sons & Co., 96 Courtland St., 
New York, N. Y. This gun was at one time 
Lnown as one of the high-priced guns of the 
ry, but I have not shot one for nearly 
nty years.—Editor. 


[ have just purchased a new Winchester model 
95, caliber .80, Government ’06. I intend to use 
this gun on the rifle range and for hunting. I 
vill be greatly obliged for the following infor- 
mation: Will the .30 Government ’06 ammu- 
nition which We get from the N. R.A. to use in 
the Springfield rifle injure my Winchester rifle? 
What good does it do to grease the bullet just 
before firing? About how many rounds of am- 
munition will this Winchester barrel stand up 
and do good work if it receives the best of care? 
What sights would you recommend for this gun 
for target work and hunting?—Dwight Dobson, 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Answer.—You can use the ammunitien that is 
purchased thru the N. R. A.—or issued gratus by 
the N. R. A—in your Winchester model 95 with- 
out deterioration of the barrel until about 10,000 
rounds have been fired from it, and if the gov- 
ernment is now issuing the new guilding metal- 
jacketed bullets, you will find a life of double 
the number of rounds as stated. Do not use 
grease on the bullets, either in the Winchester, 
the Remington or the Springfield, unless you 
wish to carry on a flirtation with death. I hate 
to dampen your enthusiasm on target shooting, 
but you will be hopelessly outclassed if you at- 
tempt to compete with the Springfield on a rifle 

Z While the Winchester is as accurate a 





game rifle as any made, still it is not a target 
rifle, and you will be handicapped in its use. 
You would be obliged to fit some type of sling 
strap to the barrel to use in the prone position. 
The Lyman receiver sight No. 41 would be the 


for your purpose, but_I do not like a peep 
sight for game hunting.—Editor. 


In May number of Outdoor Life Ashley A. 
Haines (page 335) writes of a swing-out cylinder 
revolver, listed by John P. Lovell Arms Co. in 
1885. I believe he refers to the Merwin & Hul- 


bert revolver, numbers of which were made and 
sold in the 80’s and 90’s. I have seen these re- 
volvers in Minnesota, Dakota, Wyoming and 
Colorado. They were used to some extent by 
police. I used one in .44-caliber in Minnesota, 
but don’t remember much about its action ex- 


that it worked regularly—W. S. Price, 


Hayden, Colo. 
Answer.—I believe that vou and Mr. Haines 
have two different guns in view. The old John 
P. Lovell Arms Co. put out a swing-out cylinder 
revolver that was very different from the Mer- 
& Hulbert revolver, and personally I believe 
t it was a much better gun. I have had two 
Merwin & Hulbert revolvers, and have always 
‘lassed them with what the Iver-Johnson is to- 
lay. One was taken off a policeman in Eastern 
Iowa this last summer, and the hobos who did 
it kicked each other while the policeman looked 
It was afterwards picked up 
the bank of the Mississippi River and adver- 
! so the policeman got it again. It would 
t about once in five trials. The Lovell re- 
er was a fairly good arm. I repaired one 

two years ago, and it worked fine then. 

going thru the Patent Office records to 
what patents were issued on those swing-out 
ler revolvers.—Editor. 





n you tell me whether or not there is a 
arreled automatic pistol made in Germany 
_ will shoot the ordinary American rim-fire 
hort ammunition efficiently? If you can 
me the complete description of the maker, 
number, etc., of such a gun I will very 
appreciate it. I should also like to 
the name and model number of a German 
matic rifle which will shoot the same cart- 
or any of the efficient .22-caliber rim-fire 
ges of the common American make.— 
\. Brooks, Minneapolis, Minn. 


swetr.—I do not know of a .22 automatic 

being made in Germany, nor do I know 
automatic rifle of this caliber. There were 
1r three different automatic pistols and auto- 

rifles made in Belgium before the war, 
some of them were from the Browning 
nts. If such guns were made in Germany 
e the war, it never was my luck to see one. 
new .22 Remington automatic rifle using 
22 short cartridge is the latest thing out, 
the only rifle made to use these cartridges, 
| other .22 automatics use special cartridges. 
itor. 














ENJOYABLE OUTINGS 


Ca 





FOR THE 
mpers, Tourists, Picnickers and Boy Scouts 


Broilers Implements 
Fry Pans to 
Grids Health 
Ovens and 
Stoves, etc. Happiness 
“NUGGET” OUTFIT eel 


The “NUGGET” is a prac- 


tical, 


and Oven. 
Broils. Outtit consists of 

Stove, Oven, Meat Broiler, Extension 

Handle, Folding Handle Fry Pan, and Kit Bag. 


Folding Camp Stool. Every 
part of steel. Seat pliable. 
All joints electrically weld- 
ed. Tested to 350 pounds. 
Height 16 in. Meets every demand and is 
easier to sit on than stool with canvas seat. 


folding Camp Stove 
Cooks, Bakes, 








UNI 


9 Fonda Avenue 


ED STEEL & WIRE CO. 


Write for Catalog Battle Creek, Michigan 
































How many times have you wished for something that would 
relieve that tired, aching and blistered condition that your 
feet are in after a day's tramping. 

We have recently perfected a harmless solution, which, ap- 
plied occasionally, will do away with al] sweat and keep the 
feet in a perfect condition. 

On receipt of one dollar we will forward, postpaid, a suffi- 
cient quantity to last for months 
kit on your next outing, use according to directions, and if 
it does not do as we claim we will refund your dollar. 


Address, Winsted Chemical Co., Dept. 0, Winsted, Minn. | | 


SW EAT-NO-MORE | 


Song W | ENJOY YOUR 
OUTDOORS 
For Sport, Safety, Recreation and Health, 


LEARN TO SWIM CORRECTLY 


| 
A practical course. Lessons graded in logical 
steps. Sent postpaid to any address for only $1, 
Cc. G. DOWD, 
105 Palmetto Street, Brooklyn, New York 


Slip a bottle into your 


Box I, 




















A COOL, SWEET, SATISFYING SMOKE 


Is Assured with a MAIER Pipe 


When you consider that the smoke in an aluminum-lined Maier has to travel nearly 
a foot and a half around a cool aluminum spiral before it reaches your mouth, you can 


understand 


‘spiral trap’’ stops all the nicotine juices from reaching your tongue 
with a real spiral trap, therefore cheap imitations do not assure the real pleasure you get 
from a Maier. 

Thousands of Maiers are in use to every one of the poor imitations 


Maier. Just 


“‘won't go out."” 


You'll 
like it. The 


quality briar in straight, curved or flat bottom poker shapes 





a postpaid, anywhere in the U. S. for $2.50 Y 
IIL tho ZZ 


The scientific Maier 
It’s the only pipe 


why you get supreme smoke satisfaction from a Maier 














Insist upon a 
the thing for camping, golfing and fishing—and when you want a pipe that 


ag 


Fora dry, sweet smoke there's no pipe 
Made of fine 


like the way a Maier draws—so easy 
“‘MAIER’S’’ aluminum lined stem cannot absorb ‘‘NICOTINE.’ 


**Guaranteed as represented or money back’’ 
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MAIER PIPE CO., Inc. cakhiucStown. MARYLAND 
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the same as an extra blanket. 
or stubs to wake you up, stiff and sore, in the dog watch. Cool on hot nights, warm on cold ones 


ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS WHEN CAMPING OUT 


Rest? Why, that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of course! It’s what you GO for- 


Make sure that you get it too. You'll never know how really GOOD the nights in camp can be 


til you snuggle down on your 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his bed. Weighs about 


ground dampness to worry about. Furnished in either plain mat- 
tress or complete sleeping-bag style. 
You’ll want our Circular No. 201 


AUTO TOURISTS—Scend for catalog on the ‘‘Auto’’ Air Bed, 


THE ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 


4:20 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Smooths the roughest ground like a dream cloud; no bumps, holes | 
And never a bit of | 
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Cie AUTOGLAS 





PATENTED MAY 2, 1911 
Is an eye protector for Out-of Doors people. 
Made so that it gives full protection from 
wind, dust and flying particles without caus- 
ing the slightest discomfort or detracting 
from the appearance of the wearer. 


Motorists, Golfers, Hunters, Trap-shooters, 
Tourists and Fisherman find it adds ma- 
terially to the pleasures of their outings. 
Obtainable from Opticians, Motor Supply auu 
Sporting Goods Establishments. We will 
giadiy furnish the address of your nearest 
Autoglas Dealer. 
F. A. HARDY & COMPANY 

Dept. J Box 804. CHICAGO, ILL- 


DEVIL BUGS A 


FOR 
TROUT 
A little bug that 


has a record for , 
catching large Z 


trout. UG J Exact size 
Sizes—3—6—8 Ring o Snell Lyf No. 6 Hook 


50 cents each or snell 













Tuttle’s catalog tells how to use Devil Bugs 
with success. 


O. C. TUTTLE 


OLD FORGE, NEW YORK 














\< tt >, 
A COMPLETE FISHING OUTFIT 


Endorsed and used by the Best Fishermen Every where. 
Only 23 in. long; 121% in. unjointed. F asy running Alu- 
minum Reel; Adjustable Spring | )rag; Special Topa Tip; 
Easy operating Screw Joint. Hollow Handle for setting 
upright in boat oarlock or ground, Very easily carried. 


AT ALL DEALERS. Write for Booklet 
— 
- é COMPLETE 


there tt is! 00 


















JOE WELSH LEADERS 


The genuine Telerana Nova 
is the cheapest and best by 
actual test. Thousands of the 
best anglers in the world are 
using them. Why not you? 
Universaliy praised, strong, 
knotless, durable; one trial will 
convince the most skeptical. For 
trial, I will mail youa 3 foot in 
‘.* any Bass or Trout size for 25c; 
; . 6 ft., 50c; or 9 ft. 75c. One 

oe leader will last youtwo seasous 
and then a eC ail Prices for Salmon sizes on application 
Again here is what the average auyler has been looking for 
Limerick hooks, T. D. Eye No. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12, tied - 
Joe Welsh's Suells, making the h« 0k the weakest part « 
your tackle. All sizes $1 00 per dozen. Save your fis “ee 
using this new snilled hook. They do‘not get b rittle with age 
The Blne Devil darning needle 7 Bass and Trout sizes 
with three foot leaders attached, 75c. 





The ‘‘Welsherana’’ transparent Minnows in five colors ar 
the late st an best in Plugdom. Trout and Bass sizs $1.00 
ea ay cab be used on a fly vod or bait casting ro od. A sampl> 
order of the above will prove to you spaced igen 
g ods is in a class by itself. Most dealers handle my ¢ 


If yours don’t, write me. 
JOE WELSH 
Pasadena, California 
Distributor for 


U. S. and Canada 


Dealers can make good profits 
by handling this popular leader. 
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Outuvoor Life will be giad to receive intormation at any ume ot any iniracuionus vf the x _ 
laws of any state. Such iniormation will always be immediately communicated to the game dey 


ment of the state in which the infringement is alle 
be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over t 
in the premises. It is not our intention to dive 
channels, but rather to solicit such information in 
department by the informant. 


ged to have been committed, after which it will 
he carrying out of the game department’s duties 
rt such information from the game ieheunen 
addition to what has already been sent to the 








Attack of An Unhurt Cougar 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read many 
accounts in Outdoor Life and other maga- 
zines of the shyness of the mountain lion, 
or cougar, and I agree that in most cases 
the cougar is a coward, and that even after 
he receives the death wound he will fight 
only when cornered. 

I am telling a story of a cougar that was 
unhurt making a charge at me in November, 
1920. I am not a story writer—just a hunter 
—at which occupation I have made my liv- 
ing and a few dollars besides for eighteen 
years. During that time I have had several 
narrow escapes with the big brown bears of 
Southern Alaska and also with the bald face 
of the United States Rockies. 

My partner and I left the Salmon River 
Country of Idaho early in the fall of 1920, 
heading for the Coast Range Mountains of 
Southern Oregon, where we have in the past 
put in a few months with luck favoring us 
pretty well. We had made camp on what is 
known as the West Fork Trail in the Cou- 
quilla River country of Southern Oregon. 

The next morning we ate the last of our 
fresh meat, so after packing our mules, my 
“pard” told me to make a little circle and 
try to get some camp meat while he would 
move on with our outfit to Panther Creek, 
where we figured on spending a few days, 
trapping. Well, I threw my .35 W.C.F. on 
my shoulder and started up the hill, leaving 
the trail to my left. I had gone a distance 
of probably a half mile when I heard the 
long-drawn-out snarl of a cougar. The tim- 
ber was very thick, but there was no under- 
brush to speak of. I was watching and 
traveling very slowly, as I expected to see 
the animal make a get-away at any moment, 
when directly in front and not over forty 
feet from me the old cat came up out of the 
ferns, jumping straight for me. I will say 
I truthfully believe I jumped ten feet to the 








side, shooting twice as I went. As luck 
would have it, both shots hit the mark—one 
hitting the chest and the other hitting the 
point of the left shoulder, coming out in the 
right flank. The cat fell in a heap, I don’t 
believe over four feet from where I was 
standing when I first saw her. I surely be- 
lieve that was one cougar that figured on a 
human breakfast. But the two shots of the 
old .35 Winchester tamed her. After skin- 
ning her out, I took the hide and overtook 
my partner about three miles from where 
we camped. We took our two dogs and 
went back looking for a pair of kittens, but 
found none, so decided the old cat was 
alone. Her hide measured, tip to tip laid 
out on the ground, 9 feet 10 inches—one of 
the largest we ever got outside of one my 
partner killed in British Columbia in 1914, 
the hide of which measured 10 feet 6 inches. 

I wish every cougar would show fight, in 
which case I believe every thorobred hunter 
will agree that there would be some excite- 
ment of killing them—if they would come at 
a man with head up and tail rising. 

Ore. Mart CorFer. 





Note—The exceptional (even phenomenal) 
in nature is always happening. You can’t 
tell which way a buck is going to run by 
his first jump. Cougars, lynx and _ bob-cats 
are, arrant cowards, and while we have killed 
them in fairly good numbers, and have con- 
versed with many guides and sportsmen who 
have killed hundreds of them, we have never 
met a man who told us of an unprovoked 
attack. We have, however, one authentic 
instance of such an attack on a woman (a 
school teacher) in Ca!ifernia many years 
ago, and have known of an instance or two 
of children being attacked. We recently 
saw a cat, unprovoked, jump from the top 
of a fence straight downward, alighting, all 
fours, on our cocker spaniel, who didn’t even 
know the cat was there. As this cat didn’t 





OREGON COUGARS 
Wm: Everett, chief of cougar hunters, Olympic Mountains, Wash., and trophies of a three- 


hunt near Port Angeles. 
g 


Photo by Herrick. 
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have kittens, and was a small feline at that, 
b-sides being in no danger at all from the 
_ we are now ready to believe almost any 
izar story that is brought to us. We 
lly agree with our correspondent, how- 
in his desire to see mountain lions 
pt a fighting attitude. We can stand for 
iting bears that fight on the ground, but 
the aerial style of sure-shot fighting in vogue 
hy the cat family in their pursuit of deer 
nd other animals is not entirely to our lik- 
When we fight, we like to have at 

st a chance.—Editor. 


lé 
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Coyote Hunting in Kansas 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The coyote hunt, 
in which several hundred men usually par- 
ticipate, is rapidly becoming popular in Cen- 
tral Kansas, not only as a means of ridding 
the country of the chicken-thieving animals, 
but it also furnishes great sport for the city 
nimrod who joins the farmers in hunting out 
the pests. 

The writer recently participated in a coy- 
ote drive near Partridge, Kans. Altho there 
were no coyotes in the ring when the drive 
finished, several hundred jack-rabbits and 
cotton-tails were killed. These were given 
to the Salvation Army and distributed among 
the needy. 
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[he territory covered in the morning 
round-up consisted of two square miles. 
Four captains were chosen, who distributed 
their men along the highway, the distance 
between each man being according to the 
number of hunters. The signal—one shot 
from each captain—started the hunters in 
the direction of the crossroads in the center 
of the four sections. As they approached 
this, a ring was formed. 

Many rabbits were killed at the beginning, 
but few hunters attempted to carry their 
game, 

As the hunters neared the crossroads, the 
ring was found to be full of rabbits running 
bout the circle in a confused manner. As 
the men came nearer together the captains 

illed a halt, and an opening was made in 
the ring to allow the rabbits to go thru. As 
von as they escaped the ring they were once 
more made targets of by the hunters, and 

ry few escaped. 

Should the hunters be successful in getting 

coyote in the ring, the animal is run 

ound until he gets within range of some- 
ne who kills him. 

lwo coyotes—one a large black animal— 

‘re killed in this vicinity during drives re- 

ntly. Ear M. Kine, 

Kans. 





SHE KNEW! 


{n old gentleman walked up to the pretty 
irl attendant at the counter of a daily news- 
per office a few days ago and said: 

“Miss, I would like to get copies of your 
iper for a week back.” 
“You had better get a porous plaster,” she 
dstractedly replied, “You get them just 
ross the street.” 





_ The Bass 

Did Take 
he Feather 
innow— 


In Fact they did more than take it, they Fairly ate it 


“For several daysMrs.Wilder The Wilder-Dilg Lure has 
and I tested itagainst the best created more interest than 
fly-rod lures of our previous any other development in 
experience—she using the _ fly-rod lures of recent years 
feathered minnow and I the and every fisherman will 
others, both fishing from the thoroughly enjoy the fasci- 
same boat. The average of nating account of the expe- 
the take was three to one in’ rience which led to its 
favor of the minnow. Then __ invention. 


I took a minnow myself and). ae 
we had the best and fastest Send for the booklet “Goin 
Fishin’ ? It tells the all 


fishing of our lives.”—B. F. 
Et RTE Sig IO 8 about the feathered minnow 
and shows full color views 


Fishin’?” 
of the 12 bass size patterns. 





Always use a stout 
single gut leader = as a 
with this lure as JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 


the fish strike with 










almost incredible Dowagiac - Mich iga n 
viciousness. 6 trout . 
sizeand 12 bass size Wm. Croft & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, 
patterns, 75 each. Exclusive Canadian Agents 


HEDDON 










HEDDON-MADE 
WELL MADE 


RODS:-REELS BAITS 
FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVASBOATS 


—e - Light, eary to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by hand; 
a = @ cs saie for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; used by U.S. and 
7 = anal foreign Governments. Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's 

: Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


aaa a” 
cae 3 KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison St, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Brooks fiz Tents 


PAT. APPLIED FOR TRADE MARK 


PROMPT DELIVERY ON THESE 
COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT 
OUTING TENTS 
The Choice of Experienced Auto 
Tourists Everywhere 


Water-proof, Mildew-proof, 
Insect-proof. 





Ample floor space and headroom. No 
Guys. Light weight. 3 sizes. Packs 
compact in carrying sack. 
Write for prices and FREE BOOK of Road 
Maps and Complete Camp Equipment. 
Manufactured Exclusively by 
BROOKS 1Mind 82 
AWNING CO. 
Established 1902 
1655 ARAPAHOE ST. DENVER, COLO. 
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Gun-Carrying Laws in B. C. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As a great number 
of tourists from various parts of the United 
States come over to British Columbia in 
their cars, I thought a little hint regarding 
the carrying of firearms might be in keeping. 

Any persons carrying firearms in their 
cars had better leave them at the port of 
entry and pick them up on the way back. 

Our automobile regulations make it a 
misdemeanor to carry firearms of any kind 
in any vehicle on the public roads during 
the closed season on game. This law ap- 
plies equally to citizens as to oytsiders. 
This provision was put in the act at the 
suggestion of the sportsmen of the province 
of British Columbia. 

The necessity of everyone carrying a gun 
for the extermination of vermin is not recog- 
nized. We have found the worst game ex- 
terminator is the human vermin—the re- 
volver. 

Wherever he would camp, there would be 
a depletion of the game in the vicinity. Now 
it is pretty hard to get anywhere without a 
conveyance, and he is running the risk of 
a fine and the certain confiscation of his gun 
if caught. We have recognized the great 
benefits of the act. We can now see the 
game along our highway all the year long. 

In the open season it is illegal to carry a 
loaded gun in a vehicle on the public roads. 
We are trying, or some of us, nearly all real 
sportsmen, to go still further and have the 
act amended so that the gun must be taken 
down or in a case or package while in any 
conveyance on the public highway. This not 
only tends to greater safety, but the idea 
behind it is to make a sort of scoutway of 
our roads instead of a slaughter ground. 
Grouse come to the roads to dust themselves, 
and in the early morning or the evening it 
was a fine opportunity for the lazy killer. 

Before this act came in I have seen cars 
going along our roads in the hunting season 
with guns sticking out over the windshield 
and out of each side. 

The benefit of our conservative methods, 
while leaving much to be desired, are quite 
apparent. 

I have given the reason why firearms are 
not carried in our province. We believe they 
are good reasons. They work a hardship on 
some decent people at times, but if we are 
really in earnest about protection we must 
be prepared to make sacrifices. 

Bt. Geo. B. Brown., D.D.S. 





India Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I get much pleasure 
from reading your magazine. I wish to cor- 
roborate what F. C. Vardon says in your 
February number entitled “African Game 
Requires Big Guns.” I shot much big game 
in Assam, India, during a residence there of 
twelve years, beginning in 1866. I have seen 
much game get away from the use of too 
small calibered guns. The country was 
heavy jungle, so an animal could often get 
out of sight before he fell. I used a Westley 
Richards, then a famous London maker, 12- 
bore, with a 2-ounce conical ball. This was 
a bone crusher and most effective. 

They say a cat has nine lives, and from 
what I am about to tell you I think it is so. 
A tiger made a kill near my bungalow one 
night, and next morning on my elephant I 
was hunting ‘round about trying to locate 
him. After a while I got sight of him in 
some low brush about 40 yards off. He was 
looking towards me. I fired. With a roar 
he bounded towards me, but as quickly he 
turned tail and made for heavy cover. We 
followed on his trail and found him stone- 
dead with his huge fangs imbedded in his 
forearm. On examination we found he was 
hit on the forehead, the skull being so shat- 
tered I could not retain it. The ball then 
went thru his neck, and we got it in the 
hind quarter, battered out of shape. With 
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such a wound the animal went 250 yards be- 
fore he fell. 

He measured 1] feet 7 inches from tip of 
nose to tail end. I still have the paws, which 
I sawed off, and the 2-ounce ball. 

Talk of a sportsman’s paradise! We had 
rhinoceros, buffalo, tiger, bear, boar, mitton 
(wild ox), sambur and other deer. With 
youth, health, strength and a good staunch 
elephant, what more could one wish? Of 
winged game we had pea fowl, partridge, 
florican, jungle fowl, ducks, geese,‘a variety 
of pigeons and snipe. I have known a fel- 
low to bag forty brace of the latter in two 
hours. The shotgun and feathered game had 
little attraction for me. 

The population was then sparce and lived 
on the river banks. Trails were few. In 
fact, at that time Assam was little known, 
a terra incognita. To give some slight idea 
of the wild state of the country I may state 
that from my bungalow window I once 
counted fourteen wild elephants, and I have 
shot a sambur deer from my veranda. 

Calif. T. F. Hunter. 


Wearing Elks’ Teeth 


The order of Elks is placed in a position 
where a great good can be extended by it 
to our game. We should, in fact, consider 
it a privilege to be able to save, by one 
simple resolution, hundreds every year of 
such noble animals as our elk from 
slaughter. That, in short, is what the Grand 
Lodge can do. Elks’ teeth form the fatal 
attraction that leads poachers into their sanc- 
tuaries for monetary gain. And why are 
elks’ teeth so valuable and attractive? Be- 
cause they are worn as watch-charm em- 
blems by members of the Elks order. Will 
this wonderful order be wise enough to rise 
and cover itself with honor and glory by 
forbidding the wearing of such teeth by its 
members? Every sportsman in the world 
hopes so. Several lodges of Elks have al- 
ready adopted such a resolution. 
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‘ Ricochets from the Game Fields , 
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The Montana State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion stops a lot of crookedness in the game 
fields—and so does the New Mexico Game 
Association. The former dispenses much 
wisdom thru its organ, “The Big Horn”— 
and likewise does the New Mexican organ- 
ization thru its official paper, “The Pine 
Cone.” There is life and pep in what 
“Sportsman Bill” says in “The Big Horn,” 
from which we quote the following: “Say, 
fellows, did you ever notice that just two- 
thirds of ‘promotion’ consists of ‘motion’? 
Now, if we’re going to promote a hunters’ 
paradise here in Montana, you and I and the 
other fellow have got to get busy backing 
up this state association program. Catching 
undersized fish is like picking blossoms from 
a pumpkin vine—it spoils their looks and a 
big feed.” 

a * * 

Everything possible should be done to 
assist in the propagation and protection of 
wild turkeys and Chinese pheasants. No 
better feathered hunting sport can be had 
than in the pursuit of these meaty, marvelous 
birds. J. W. Draughon of Texas is a turkey 
hunter, but he is a turkey protector, too. 
He believes these birds can be saved in 
Texas with wise methods. He writes: “On 
my turkey hunting trip accompanied by 
John E. Homan and Ben H. Martin of Ft. 
Worth, we were sorry to learn thru the 
ranchmen in Kimble County, Texas, that 
thru the increase in carnivorous wild animals 
such as opossums, skunks and armadillo 
there were very few turkeys able to hatch 
last summer. Some of the eggs were de- 


stroyed while the turkeys were laying and 
others after they had gone to setting. One 


ranchman said he saw where four nests {\)|] 
of eggs were destroyed within a mile of 
each other. Judging from this and other 
reports, there must have been a great many 
eggs destroyed. This is probably due to the 
fact that there was very little trapping dur. 
ing, and even since, the war in that section 
of the country. A great many turkey hens 
must have been destroyed, as we only saw 
four hens and at least fifty gobblers. We 
would sometimes see from three to twelve 
gobblers feeding together, and there would 
be no hens with them.” 
= . « 

Under the leadership of President Jos. D. 
Pender, assisted by his efficient officers, the 
Colorado Game and Fish Protective Associa. 
tion has during the past six months shown 
some enterprising activity. As founder of 
our state association, Joe Pender now sits 
where he belongs, in the president’s chair, 
Good leaders, who are likewise hard workers, 
are hard to find. By a little more effort on 
your part—and my part—the Colorado asso. 
ciation can be boosted to 1,000 members. 
Send a letter, also $2, to Secretary John H. 
Hatton, 463 Postoffice Bldg., Denver, and 
make both yourself and the wild life of our 
state feel better. 

The proportion of big game and fur-bear- 
ing animals in our Western game fields is 
interesting. What surprises us most is the 
enduring quality of our elk as compared to 
deer. That such a meaty animal as an elk 
should withstand bullets and blizzards bet- 
ter than his wily little brother, the deer, is 
indeed worthy of reflection. A recent cen- 
sus of the Gallatin National Forest, Mon- 
tana, by Forest Service men showed the fol- 
lowing remarkable analysis: 

Game Animals 

Elk, 2,650; moose, 45; mountain sheep, 
375; deer, mule, 740; deer, white tail, 10; 
o bears, 345; black and silver tip bears, 


Fur-Bearing Animals 

Coyotes, 650; lynx or wild cats, 125; 
mountain lions, 45; wolves, 10; beaver, 750; 
fox, 75; marten, 650; mink, 500; badger, 
875. 

+ * * 

That our state game departments, gener- 
ally speaking, under present political pull are 
lacking in efficiency is conceded by active 
sportsmen. We need a commission form of 
government in each of our states—composed 
of sportsmen who will work without pay—to 
check up on Game Commissioner Jones and 
Game Warden Smith and make them report 
on their labors every six months—just the 
same as you (if you are a careful business 
man) have your office books audited peri- 
odically. There are exceptions to this in- 
eficiency—as note that that well-governed 
game department of Minnesota during the 
two short months of December, 1921, and 
January, 1922, prosecuted 311 game law 
offenders, and out of this batch obtained 
convictions in 293 of them; besides paying 
$5,059.70 in fines, these culprits spent 360 
days in “durance vile” for the pleasure (?) 
they had in shooting down does and fawns, 
poaching game out of season, and exceeding 
the limit generally. That, we'll say, is real 
service, and Minnesota’s sportsmen me} 
justly feel proud. 

> e 

A Colorado reader who would like to see 
better conditions in our game fields writes 
“We hunted deer last fall in Colorado © 
the Big Beaver, twenty-five miles up Whi 
River from Meeker. There was no dee’ 
killed out of season by our party and : 
does or fawns shot at by us. Altho we we! 
advised of infractions of the law, we nev 
saw a game warden, altho there were twen! 
hunters camped around us within a_ ha! 
mile. Game wardens should make all the 
camps—at least those in the White Rive 
country.”—Frank H. Behrman. 
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Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 

» Interstate Commerce in Game, Bureau ef Biol 
season is closed for a fixed period the date terminating the closed season is given. 
overing most of the states, which are attached to the regular table sent out by the Biological Survey, and which may be secured by 
‘nyone applying to the chief of the above department at W 


(Compiled by George A. Lawyer, Chief 
he open seasons here shown are inclusive of both dates. 
There are some exceptions to the provisions shown here 


logical Survey.) 
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The above table of the open seasons on game for 1922 in the United States and i Canada has been received from the U. S. Bureau 
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OPEN FIRE 


What joy—to 
come in after the 
day’s tramp or paddle, with whetted 
appetite, the more keen for the cool crisp- 
ness of the night air. What fun—to 
sit around the cheerful, cracking camp 
fire, eagerly awaiting the well-earned 
camp meal. All the genuine joy of the 


open fire is yours with 


Campfire Grub Stake can be set up anywhere 
in one minute. Has collapsible stake fitted 
with adjustable racks for meats, skillets, pots 
and pans. Racks are easily raised, lowered 
or turned as desired and stay in any position 
without lugs or set screws. 


. ° 

Easily Carried 
Campfire Grub Stake weighs less than seven 
pounds and can be carried in hiker’s pack, 
under auto seat or in bottom ofcanoe. Made 
of the best grade of malleable iron, Campfire 
Grub Stake is practically indestructible and 
is guaranteed against breakage or mechani- 
cal defects. 


Ask Your Dealer 
If he cannot supply you we 
will ship anywhere in the 
U.S. or Canada, parcel post 
paid, on receipt of price. 


CAMPFIRE MANUFACTURING CO. 
1036-B Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. St. Louis, U.S. A. 





















AMERICAN 


COMPASS “viii 


SIGHTING AND FIELD WORK 
Solid brass case, hinged cover. Jewel points, 
mounted floating dial, 2" dia. Illuminated. 
Accurate for boating, hunting, campers, scouts, 
tourists, surveyors. 

AllNew Our Price & .00 
and Perfect VALUE $10.00 

Order Today 


Postpaid in U. S. or Canada with instructions. 
Compass Co., P.O. Box 4536, Phila., Pa. 












we 
(“ie FA. Lockwoon 


CAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 


/ Millbrae, Calif. 


“ ? ¥ Studio at Millbrae Park on 





State Highway just below San 
Francisco My field guide 
(free to big game hunters) 
briefly tells how to handle 
your trophies after you get 

zi them, to insure fine mount- 
ings. I recommend riliable guides for White, Black, Fanning, 
and Rocky Mt. Sheep, Elk, Moose, Caribou, Goats, etc. No fail 




















Will a Bobcat Fight? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I suppose those who 
read this will say I am “the prize one,” be- 
cause they will know that a bobcat won’t 
fight under any conditions—but I insist this 
one put a fear in me that still persists. 

When I was a good-sized kid, about 17 
years of age, and the country up here in 
Montana was considerably wilder than it is 
today, I decided to catch some coyotes and 
get a little money ahead. This at that time 
was a sheep country, and naturally it was 
infested with coyotes. 


But this is a bobcat story. I started out 
trapper fashion, and strung my string north 
and south, using horse meat for bait, and 
was having some success. About this time I 
made the acquaintance of an old trapper, 
who told me if I would use scent I would 
have less trouble with magpies springing my 
traps, so I tried a mixture of anise and fish 
by grinding the fish and letting it spoil by 
leaving it in a warm place. Most everyone 
who is trapping has a favorite setting, or 
rather one that gathers in the most coyotes. 
Well, I took this strange mixture to my 
favorite location and set my traps with the 
scent. 

I didn’t set this particular setting accord- 
ing to the prescribed rule, because where the 
coyotes usually came down to the setting the 
draw converged with a cow trail; so I set 
two of the traps in the coyote trail and drove 
the stake that holds them. Then I wired 
the chain of the third trap to the spring of 
the second trap and set it over in the cow 
trail. By this arrangement the third trap 
was about six feet from the retaining peg. 

I was a particular kid at that time, in that 
I hated to get blood on my hands, but my 
father wasn’t so particular; so I would trap 
the coyote and bring them home, and my 
dad would skin them and stretch the skins. 


My being so particular got me into trouble. 
Instead of taking a .22 rifle to kill the 
trapped animals, I loaded a broomstick and 
carried that, and would soak them over the 
head, and usually they didn’t bleed so much, 
or at least I imagined they didn’t. 


—— 


ByVal 


= 








On the morning after I had set my traps 
I set out as usual to see what Lady Luck 
had in store for me. Usually you don’ 
catch anything the first night after the set- 
ting, but, kid-like, I had a look at my favor. 
ite, and sure enough, crouched over the re- 
taining peg, was a bobcat. I got off my 
horse, took a firm hold of my broomstick 
and started to approach, but with caution. 
I got pretty close, but Bob never moved nor 
even blinked, so I thought he was just like 
a coyote. That was mistake No. 1. These 
actions of his gave me confidence and | got 
up close enough so I thought I could soak 
him with the broomstick. Well, I braced 
myself, spat on my hands and swung. Al! 
this time Bob had been watching me blink. 
ingly, but when I swung he ducked, and be. 
fore I could bat an eye he had jumped and 
got me by the throat. But I was bundled 
up in a heavy fur coat and his teeth didn’ 
get thru to my flesh. 

He had caught his hind foot in the outside 
trap, giving him a leeway of about nine feet. 
When he grabbed me I worked from instinct 
and started to fight a little on my own hook, 
but the old cat kept his head snuggled up 
under my chin and his fore paws just below 
in my coat, and getting his work in with 
his deadly hind claws. But as quick as | 
could I backed off the length of the chain 
and kept his hind quarters stretched as tight 
as I could, and all the time I was trying to 
hit him with my club, which I had stil! held 
onto thru all the excitement, but he kept his 
head so close up under my chin that | 
couldn’t get a good crack at him. All this 
time the noise we made would have made 
an Indian sound like a Maxim silencer, but 
my frantic efforts to back off finally met 
with success, and I pulled so hard that | 
finally got a crack at his head and knocked 
him loose. 

I can’t convey to you how badly I was 
scared, but when I got loose I was so weak 
I couldn’t get on my horse for a long time. 

When anyone tells you a trapped animal 
of any kind won’t fight, I would advise that 
you discount the statement. 

Mont. Jesse C. ADAMS. 
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Large Field of View 

Pronounced Relief Effect 

Mechanically Perfect 

Strong Light Transmitting 
Power 


| Write for Catalogue 0. L. 1020 








Leitz Binoculars are Precision Instruments 
made with the same excellence as our world famous microscopes. 
success of Leitz Prismatic Binoculars has compelled the enlargement of 
Hence you can readily obtain from your own 
dealer the Supreme Binocular—the one that you have always wanted. 
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Remarkably Sharp Defi- 
nition 

Dustproof—dampproof— 
Compact 

Adjustable to distance 
between the eyes 
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An “El Comancho” Admirer 


Dear Brother El Comancho:—It has been 
with deep pleasure I have read your lines in 
March Outdoor Life. I have been reading 
Outdoor Life whenever I could get it ever 
since Mr. McGuire made his trip to the 
White River country of Alaska, and your 
writings were first called to my notice by 
Mr. McGuire’s guide on that trip, Capt. J. P. 
Hubrick. I am a miner and prospector and 
work at many things to rustle the grubstake. 
Have been on the pay streak twice, and 
slipped off, but I have found that money 
doesn’t amount to much in comparison with 
the real good things in life. Now the bears 
and other so-called wild animals, along with 
men, are my friends if I take them right. 

No, El Comancho, I am no longer a killer, 
and it is with a pang of sorrow that I see 
so many humans grab for a gun when they 
see the so-called wild things of hair or 
feather. I have killed my share, some for 
need, some needlessly before I knew better. 
ut | know different now, for Outdoor Life 
has taught me a wonderful lesson. Before 
I used to think I had a lot of enemies in 
the bears when far back in the hills, but it 
is all different now, and if I were dying 
from a bear mauling I believe my last words 
would be, “I forgive you, Bruin, old boy,” 
because I have been too quick with the gun, 
when there was no call for it, on the Bruin 
family.—Daniel W. Steacy, Skagway, Alaska. 

Note.—“El Comancho” informs us that he 
would like mighty well to write to each one 
of these big-hearted writers from everywhere, 
but he simply cannot do it, so must let the 
wish stand for the deed.—Kditor. 





Relative to Cranes 

I would like to ask if you or any of- the 
readers of Outdoor Life can tell, thru the 
pages of your publication of the habits of 
the sandhill crane, which has always been a 
bird of mystery to me. I have heard them 
on a clear spring day, their calls seeming 
only a short distance away, and I have 
looked and strained my eyes in every direc- 
tion, to finally locate them probably almost 
overhead and so high in the air as to look 
like specks in the sky. I never saw but one 
flock alight; they settled in the edge of 
some tules, and, of course, I stalked them, 
g g within 300 yards before they arose. 
(hey appeared to be truly gigantic birds— 
spreading, I believe, 8 feet of wing—and 
when | walked into the edge of the marsh, 
they had been, I found that where I 
see their heads above the reeds a 
time before, my own head would 
come above them. I am 5 feet 6 
s tall. E. N. JoHnson. 
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Idaho Sportsmen Organize 
the Latah County Fish and Game Pro- 
ive Association went on record at a well- 
ded meeting last night as being un- 
ejuivocally opposed to the movement of the 
growers’ association in this state to 
lish the state game department. The 
bers look upon Idaho as offering the 
hunting and fishing in the United States, 
believe that it will, as highways are 
periected, become one of the state’s greatest 
‘wing cards. They look upon the game 
irtment as being highly efficient, and in 
meeting last night it was claimed wool 
vers object to the license fee of $5 a 
to permit alien sheepherders to carry 
s for the protection of their flocks 
nst predatory animals. 
he members of the association asserted 
greatest menace to the game preserves 
the hunting and fishing grounds, with 
wanton destruction of all kinds of game 
wild life, is the alien sheepherder. 
‘he Latah County Fish and Game Associa- 
', with strong organizations both at Mos- 
and Potlatch, endorses the legislation 
ked by the state department prohibiting 

















Right from the top of the cliff! Moun- 
tain sheep or moose, grizzly or panther 
—they’re all the same when you use 
WESTERN, the powerful, smashing am- 
munition that maintains its accuracy at 
long range. 


For big-game shooting use Western Am- 
munition. It won the U. S. Government 
accuracy test at Quantico, Va. One of the 
most important features of Western cartridges 
is the patented Lubaloy bullet, which prevents 
metal fouling and increases accuracy. 


The Western Cartridge Company is recognized 
as a leader in scientific ammunition research, 
and in developing new features and improve- 
ments which add effectiveness to ammunition. 
Among these are Lubaloy, the boat-tail and 
open-point expanding bullets, the .22 L. R. 
Marksman cartridge and the Super-X and 
Minimax shotgun loads. 


Consult Your Dealer 


Before you start on your hunting trip, consult 
your dealer. He can supply you with the kiad 
of Western Ammunition best suited to your 
needs, and with the other equipment required 
to make your trip a success. 


If you want to know how to extend the range 
of your shotgun 40 to 50 per cent, write for 
a copy of our Super-X booklet. Address 
Western Cartridge Company, 108 South Street, 
East Alton, Illinois. 
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ERE’S the boot you can 
bank on for the hardest 
kind of hiking. On wet ground 
or dry, in rough going or smooth, 
Soft easy-fitting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot can be. 


RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK" 


For first-hand facts about their 
service, comfort and waterproof 
qualities, ask any sportsman who 
has worn 
Russell’s, 


Built to 
measure in 
any height, 
by expert 
bootmakers, 
from the 
best quality 
chrome tan- 
ned leathers. 















































Ask your dealer 
for Russell’s—if 
he can’t show 

them, write for 

our catalog. 


W.C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO, 
912 Capron St. 
Berlin, Wis. 
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\¢ 2 A powerful, portable lamp giving 300 Candle Power 
white light. Just what the camper needs. Safe, 
reliable, economical Absolutely rain, storm and 
bug proof. Burns either gasoline or kerosene. No 
camp complete without it. Retail price $9.00. Spe- 
cial price $5.00 postpaid 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
506 East Sth &. _ Canton, Ohie 


Simplicity! 
You don’t need to be 
a mechanic to operate 


the Lockwood-Ash 


Rowboat Motor. 

The L-Aissosimpleincon- 
Struction that the novice 
can run it with ease—and 





The L-A is rudder 
steered. This is one 
of the features that 
make it the favored 
motor of experi- 
enced boatmen. 


Write today for full infor- 
mation about this speedy, 
economical, trouble- proof | 
outboard motor. 
LOCKWOOD- ASH MOTOR | 
COMPANY 


2209 Jackson St., Jacksom, Mich. 


Jockwoop- 


MARINE ENGINES 


it is reliable at all times. | 


| 
| 
| 


H 


aliens from carrying arms or hunting or fish- 
ing in the state. The aliens are permitted to 
carry arms only for the protection of flocks. 

The membership committee of the Moscow 


| organization has formed two teams of ten 
| members for an intensive campaign for new 
| members. 


It was voted to offer a cash reward of $50 
for the arrest and conviction of the man who 


_ recently killed three deer near Kendrick. 


Wash. A. J. O’Connor. 





| Petrified Trees and Murdered Elk 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It was during the 
summer season of 1921 that Frank Grum and 
myself went over into the Gallatin Game Pre- 
serve to view some petrified trees and leaf 
formations in the cliffs of a mountain at the 
head of Black Butte Creek. There are some 
very interesting specimens in the mountains 
of the Gallatin range, which runs thru the 


See eR 


preserve. Among them is a petrified stump 
measuring 54 feet in circumference, and - 
tions of leaf impressions in stone, resem!) ing 
palm leaves, 14 inches across. 

One can also observe the original strata, 
containing stumps with roots in their rig. 
inal position. Several inches of formations 
containing leaf impressions follows, topped 
by a whole mountain of lava conglomerate, 
containing other petrified trees. 

We saw two bull elk and picked up about 
fifteen shed horns. Curiously enough, al! but 
two of them were left-hand prongs. On our 
return down the mountain, near the base, we 
came across the carcass of a fine six-point 
bull elk. Examination showed that he had 
been killed at least six weeks or two months 
previously, and the teeth removed. The car. 
cass had been left for food for the coyotes 
and ravens, and was already partly devoured, 

Mont. C. A. Kinsey, 




















“WHO’S AFRAID?” 


Namesakes 


Note:—Did you ever read a personal let- 
ter and then down at the end you note 
with great astonishment your own name 
signed, and then you rub your eyes several 
times and find it is still there? This was 
the editor’s recent experience. 


Mr. J. A. McGuire, Denver, Colo. 

Dear Sir:—I am a Mississippian, 60 years 
old. I have made a study of photography 
for thirty-five years and don’t know it yet. 
I formerly enjoyed shooting quail, but now 
only go occasionally. I am sending two pic- 


tures that may be of interest to your readers. . 


Miss. . A. McGuire. 

















THE BEST WAY TO “SHOOT” QUAIL FOR PLEASURE 
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A Young Lady’s Good Start 














Editor Outdoor Life:—Am mailing you 
a picture of my four-point blacktail buck, 
weighing 140 pounds dressed, and killed 
with a .22 high-power Savage, hitting 
him four times out of five. Had just 
been out one hour and fifty minutes when 
I jumped him. This is my first deer, so 
am very proud of it. 

Ariz. 


Mrs. A. J. Viault. 











What Is Old Age? 


[he parrot lives to be 75 years or more. 


The large tortoise often lives to an age of 


150 years. 


And the great sequoias of Cali- 


fornia sometimes live 2,000 years or more— 
before they die and crash to earth. None of 
these ever think of old age, ever worry about 


it, 
lives. 


ever anticipate it one moment of their 
They are young for a very short 


period of their lives; they are old for the 
greater part, but it does not trouble them 


at 


all. The parrot chatters and spreads his 


green and gold wings, as he flies about in 
the sunshine, enjoying the present moment 


as tho it were all of life. 


bers about on his dismal island, carrying his 


The tortoise lum- 


heavy house as he goes. And the giant tree 


pu 
All 


shes its splendid bulk into the clouds. 


of these pass into old age without fear 


or complaint, content to live from day to 


da 


inere 


Their habits do not change. They live 
ieir progenitors lived before them. 

is one animal down in the farthest 
i! South America, however, that knows 


ten death is upon him, and goes to a 


place. It is the guanaco—a gentle, 
itive, humpless camel-like creature, that 
domesticated bears many of the bur- 
- of the human beings of that continent. 
i death is hovering near, the guanaco 
to a dismal, stony valley, where all his 
tors have gone before him, as they al- 
have seemed to choose this lonely spot 
ich to die. The guanaco seems to be 
ing in his instinct, and knows when old 
_ upon him. A. R. LamMimaAN. 
iif, 





HIS REQUEST 


nan had a donkey for sale, and Jearning 

a friend in a town nearby wished to 
hase one, sent him a card as follows: 
ly Dear Richard—If you want to buy a 
ey, a really good one, don’t forget me.— 
s, William.” 





ime animals and fish are destroyed by 
st fires. Do not make yourself respon: 
¢ for loss of life by leaving your camp 
burning. 





FINE IMPORTED HIGH POWER 
TELESCOPE RIFLE Brand New 


$37.50 







High-grade Gemehrfabrik 8 MM. Mauser Rifle, with fine 
Gerard six power telescope sight. A value which could 
not be offered except for unusual exchange conditions and which cannot be 
offered after new tariff bill passes, 


SPECIFICATIONS: Fine walnut stock with checkered pistol grip, cheekpiece, 25-inch 
barrel, silver bead front sight, two-leaf hunting rear sight, which can be used whether telescope 
is mounted or dismounted. Double set trigger, flush magazine holding 5 cartridges, weight 67 
Ibs., caliber S MM. only, using American or imported cartridges. Six power telescope, worth 
$35.00. We have tested this rifle for accuracy; it is an instrument of precision. You can drive 
a nail with it. Real value $100.00. Price while this lot lasts, $37.50. Soft point imported car- 
tridges, $7.50 per hundred. Sent C. O. D. with examination privilege on receipt of $5.00 Money 
Order. With all orders with cash in fuli we will pack 25 cartridges free. Send Money Order 


or Certified Check. Order immediately; quantity limited. 
FINE IMPORTED 22 CALIBER BOLT $1 7 5 
ACTION TELESCOPE RIFLE . 
Take-down, plain walnut stock with pistol grip, metal butt plate, 
plain front and adjustable rear sights, which can be used with telescope mounted ; 23-inch Krupp 


SPECIFICATIONS: 
steel barrel; single shot, positive automatic ejector; fine smooth trigger pull; weight 334 pounds; 
length 39% inches; a high-grade three-power scope, fitted to each rifle—the scope alone is worth 
the total price. Quantity limited. Special price, $17.50. Parcel post 70c extra in U. S 

We also offer the plain sporting model 22-Cal., without telescope, for $5.00. Parcel post 
50c extra in Ss. 


PRE-WAR 9 MM. LONG BARREL LUGERS 


We offer limited quantity of the popular 9 MM. S-inch barrel Luger automatics, complete 
with shoulder stocks, hoisters and clip cases at $68.50 each. No more can be had. 9 MM. im- 
ported cartridges, $4.50 per hundred. 


HIGHEST GRADE GENUINE WAFFENFABRIK SPORTING MAUSERS 
The World’s Standard 










to. 2—Western Model, saddle rifle, like cut. Fancy stock 
to end of muzzle; 20-inch barrel; flat bolt; cleaning rod 
in butt; strong, accurate and dependable, $65. No. 1—Fancy stock with 
horn cap, 24-inch half Octagon tapered barrel. with raised matted rib; the 
last word in a fancy sporting arm, $55. No. 3—Plain stock, 24-inch round 
tapered barrel; a rifle for service; a wonderful value at $45. Hair triggers 
for No. 1 and No. 2, $2.50 extra. 

A fine leather adjustable sling is attached to each rifle without extra charge. These fine rifles 
are correctly chambered for our 30-06 U. S. Govt. cartridges. They are brand new—made of the 
finest materials, and the workmanship is of the best. All parts hand fitted. Each rifle star gauged 
and thoroughly tested. These rifles also chambered for 7 and 8 MM. We have the Western 
Model in 8 MM. only, with double trigger, at special price of $47.50. Will ship C. O. D. subject 
to examination, on receipt of $5.00 Money Order. If cash in full is sent.we pack 25 cartridges 
free. Send M. O., express check or certified personal check, and immediate shipment guaranteed. 
These rifles will be much higher in price on passage of tariff bill Order now. Circular on 


request. 
Established in 1913 





38 South Street Boston, Mass. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, INC., 




















Burch Line 
of Camp 
Equipment 


—made where 
thousands 
camp yearly 











The Burch Line of Vacation and Outing Equipment includes everything to 
make the camp comfortable, snug and cozy. All of it is made out here in the | 
west where thousands of outdoor people camp every year, so that we have a 
chance to observe and study the requirements of strength, comfort, compactness 
and usefulness at first hand. 


The Burch Pueblo Auto Bed 
Makes Touring Comfortable 


A bed that weighs but 37 Ibs., when taken 
down and packed in its compact carrying 
case. Yet it is so strong it will support 800 
Ibs. Can be put upin 2 minutes; is comfort- 
able and springy; won't break; holds two 
people. Price $25.00. 


F. J. Burch Mfg. Co. pectic’ colorado 


Any Size Auto or Wall Tent 
You May Want 


Burch Auto Tents give a maximum of room 
for their size. Every Burch Tent has water- 
proofed top, and we make any kind to accom- 
modate any size party or'/for any use. Wall 
and Auto Tents at from $25 to $50—each of 
heavy, well-sewed duck. 


If your dealer can’t 
supply you, write 
to us direct 
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HILDEBRANDT 


TANDEM 
SPINNERS 


The first choice of expert 
fishermen for dark days, 
roily water,or windy wea- 
ther. The two polished 
Hildebrandt blades, flash- 
ing light in all directions, 
get the strikes when other 
lures fail. Be prepared for 
the unexpected. Have 
Hildebrandt tandems in 
your kit. 


No. C Idaho 
Tandem Light 
Polka Fancy 
Fly. 

Price, 50 cents 

















Write for 
This 
Book 


Spinner fishing 
pits the skillofa 
man against the 
instinct of a fish. 


HILDEBRANDT’S 
HINTS 


on flies and spin- 
ners is a hand- 
book of spinner 
fishing, based on 
a 26-year ac- 
quaintance with 
fishermen in all 
partsofthe world. 
A postcard will 
bring your copy. 


The John J. Hildebrandt Co. 
840 High Street Logansport, Ind. 











WILD WHITETAIL DEER 


Re $1.00 
Size 11x14 inches onan Gee 
RARE NOONON cos nen no ciseencnns SU 
Either Cash or C. O. D. 
FEATURE PHOTO SERVICE 
CAZENOVIA, N. Y. BOX, 188 











Away They Go! 
r Mosquitos-Midges-Flies 

a 4 ER Fish, hunt, golf, camp in comfort. 

Ex Picnics without annoyance. 

Ke ER Positive protection from the pests 

g a) Money Back Guarantee. 

of —_— At fishing tackle counters every- 

_—— where,or direct fromus postpaid. 

\ (=z One bottle 60c; Two bottles $1.00 

- LEONARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 

\ Dept. 8 Garrick Bidg. Chicago 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. ey are Play Megaphones 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Are ‘Unseen Comforts" In- 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 
New York City 





Suite 80, 70 5th Avenue - ° 











CARL ZEISS Binoculars 


The optical qualities of this glass 
are so utterly wonderful that the 
user is entirely unconscious of look- 
ing thru a glass. You positively 
cannot detect the presence of a 
lens. The field of vision is wide, 
the weight light, the cost moderate. 
Write today for Catalog 


HAANSTAD’S 


CAMERA SHOP 
404 16th St., 
DENVER, COLO. 














PROTECTIVE 














Bulletn—AMERICAN GAME 


— ‘*More Game’’ 
R. P. HOLLAND, Editor 
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Public Shooting Ground-Game 
Refuge Bill 


At this date, June 10, the Public Shooting 
Ground-Game Refuge Bill is still before Con- 
gress, not having been acted upon by either 
House or Senate. There seems to be no chance 
of bringing it up in the Senate before the mid- 
dle of the summer, as this body is still working 
on the legislative day of April 20, trying to pass 
the tariff bill, This means that the Senate has 
not adjourned since April 19. Recesses are taken 
instead, and the tariff question must be sett!ed 
before our bill can be brought up. 

The House bill was amended by the House 
Committee on Agriculture in a way which did 
not meet the approval of the sportsmen, or it 
would probably have passed before now.  Sec- 
tion 4 of H. R. 5823 was changed by the House 
committee, placing all moneys collected in the 
general treasury and authorizing Congress to 
appropriate therefrom to carry out the purposes 
of the bill 

Precedent shows that with this amendment 
Congress would appropriate every cent brought 
in by the issuance of Federal hunting licenses. 
Men conversent with affairs at Washington have 
assured us that the sportsmen would get more 
money by appropriation than was produced by 
the bill; that Congress had, in fact, generally 
appropriated more money for a bill providing a 
special source of revenue than was produced by 
the measure. 

The sportsmen, however, do not want any 
money from the general treasury. They have not 
asked Congress for one cent; all they ask is for 
the privilege of paying $1 each when they hunt 
migratory birds, and the assurance that every 
cent of that money will be spent for the protec- 
tion of these birds and the préservation and im- 
provement of areas suited to their use by the 
establishment of refuges and public shooting 
grounds. 

We have the assurance of those in charge of 
the bill that amendments will be introduced to 
make it clear to everyone that this bill can in 
no way affect local game and fish; therefore, 
there are no bona fide reasons for anyone to 
oppose the measure. We believe we have suf- 
ficient strength now to enact this measure into 
law, maintaining the original fund feature, if we 
could bring it to a vote. Here lies the great 
difficulty. Our present troubles are, therefore, 
not caused by opposition, but’ due principally to 
lack of interest. 

Few members of Congress realize the vast asset 
represented by our migratory game birds. The 
minds of these men are taken up with other mat- 
ters and they have not grasped the importance 
of the Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge 
Bill. There are nearly 450 members in the 
House of Representatives. Many of these men 
have never heard of the bill. 

Here is a duty the sportsmen must perform. 
You who are most vitally interested must see to 
it that each congressman in your state not only 
knows of this bill, but that he is sufficiently 
urged to support it until you can depend upon 
his active co-operation in bringing it to a vote. 
If the bill is not passed when you read this 
note, act immediately. If you have written your 
congressman before, write him again and _ de- 
mand that he follow your wishes and aid Con- 
gressman Anthony in passing H. R. 5823, main- 
taining the fund feature. 


How Fast Can a Fish Swim? 


The old question of how fast can a duck fly 
is one that has been puzzling sportsmen for 
decades. Many of us have felt that certain blue- 
winged teal that whipped by us just at sundown 
were traveling several hundred miles an hour. 
The writer has seen ducks flush along the right 
of way and forge ahead of a moving passenger 
train when the trainmen told us we were moving 
better than sixty miles an hour. Ducks have 
been timed over given stretches, showing that 
their speed, unassisted by wind, ranged close 
to a hundred miles an hour. 

Recently, aviators have said this was all bosh; 
that few ducks, if any, could attain a speed of 
sixty miles an hour. We have to admit that 
aviators know, as it is their profession, but the 
writer wish's to reserve the opinion that such 
aviators never saw a canvasback move when he 
had a date for supper some ten miles distant, 
or a bunch of ruddy ducks that were simply 
going down the bay to visit with some of their 
kind, or a blue-winged teal dodging down a 
marsh after he had been missed by four or five 
gunners who had fully meanteto kill him. 

A recent article in the Literary Digest, copy- 





ing from Die Umschau (Berlin), states that an 
English observer, after certain experiments, has 
concluded that a trout travels at the rate of 
twenty-eight miles per hour and that porpoises 
can swim not less than fifty miles an hour. The 
writer bases his conclusions about the porpoises 
from the following occurrence which he relates: 

“In the course of a trip in Florida waters a 
school of porpoises was noticed traveling in 
wedge formation ahead of the ship. Suddenly, 
as if by a preconcerted signal, they divided inio 
two troops which turned and swam around the 
ship and back to their position ahead of it. This 
maneuver was repeated a number of times, and 
since the boat was traveling at the rate of fifteen 
knots, those who witnessed the phenomenon con- 
cluded that the rate at which the porpoises were 
traveling was not less than fifty miles per 
hour—in other words, they were going three 
times as fast as the ship.” 

It would not surprise us if some man would 
appear on the scene shortly and announce that 
the average German carp could swim faster than 
a duck hawk can fly. 





California 

The sportsmen of San Diego, Calif., have 
awakened to the full knowledge that it is up to 
them to protect their interests if they are to con- 
tinue to enjoy the field sports so plentiful in 
southern California in years gone by. The result 
has been the formation of the San Diego Fish 
and Game Protective Association. 

The sportsmen forming this organization know 
that they still have an abundance of seed stock 
to maintain good quail shooting for years to 
come if the birds are given proper care. Refuges 
are to be set aside as breeding grounds. From 
them birds will later be secured to stock cov- 
ers which in recent years have been depleted. 
The association also plans to import and plant 
pheasants. One hundred members will be organ 
ized into a corps of volunteer wardens to make 
life miserable for the crooked shooter. 

The forming of such an organization in any 
section is the best news those interested in con- 
servation can receive, for when the man who 
hunts game once realizes that it is to his own 
personal interest to protect and care for it, the 
battle is half won. 


Don’t Use .Your Aeroplane 

Somebody is always ‘taking the joy out of 
life for the game warden. The latest gentleman 
to take a star part in this role is Congressman 
Manuel Herrick of Oklahoma, who, according to 
the newspapers, plans to hunt ducks from an 
aeroplane. 

Mr. Herrick has received a great deal of pu! 
licity of late thru being styled the ‘‘aerial dar 
devil of Congress’’ by the newspapers. In fact 
he has probably received as much publicity fro: 
the hands of the newspaper men at Washingt 
as any member of Congress, perhaps more. |! 
first came into the limelight by offering a bill 
to regulate beauty contests conducted by news 
papers and theatrical magnates. Later, accord 
iing to the newspapers, he conducted a beau 
contest of his own. 

From beautiful women he has strayed as far 
as the cyclones of the Middle West. One of his 
storms blew an organ out of an Oklahoma 
church, but left the church standing, not even 
extinguishing the kerosene lamps that were bur 
ing in the house of worship at the time. 

His aeroplane adventures at Washington ha 
been fully commented on by newspaper me: 
We, of course, take the staternent that Congres 
man Herrick plans to hunt ducks out of 
aeroplane as simply a newspaper story. If t 
congressman from Oklahoma is a duck shoote: 
he knows that killing ducks in this manner 
illegal and a violation of the Migratory Bi: 
Treaty Act based on the Federal treaty wit 
Canada. 

We also feel morally certain that the avera: 
United States game warden would just as soo’ 
arrest a congressman for violating the Feder 
game law as any person of less importance. W 
are inclined to believe that the only damage do 
by statements of this kind is the additional wor 
they impose upon the officers of associations d 
voted to conservation work and the Federal d 
partment having charge of the enforcement 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, who are co: 
pelled to answer hundreds of letters and sta' 
that a congressman is not exempt from con 
pliance with Federal game regulations. 
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Coyotes 


te to the heavy fall of snow in March, the 
<oaghter of deer by coyotes in the vicinity of 
ystone National Park was appalling. When- 
snow crusts sufficiently to permit a coyote 
ravel on top and is not hard enough to carry 
veight of a deer, the coyotes live high. 
recent release from the United States De- 
ment of Agriculture told of the killing of a 
us coyote known as “Old Three Toes,” 
operated in Caddo County, Okla. This ani- 
weighed almost forty-five pounds, which is 
isually large for one of his species, and for 
he had been a terror to the stockmen 
re he operated with small respect of persons. 
damage predatory animals do to game is 
impressive when compared with the known 
redations they commit against livestock, 
4 y h ordinarily have every protection man can 
a them, while the game animal is compelled 
ght his battles alone. 





Transplant Woodcock? 


The range of the woodcock is bounded os the 
west by the Mississippi River. Quite a few birds 
ire found in the Ozark country of Missouri and 

m there on south, but, roughly speaking, the 
Mississippi can be taken as the western limit of 

ir range. Some birds are found in Texas and 
an occasional straggler as far west as eastern 
Colorado, but no record has ever been found ot 

s bird west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Mr. John B. Burnham, president of the Ameri- 
can Game Protective Association, last year trav- 
eled from southern California up thru that state 
along the coast and thru western Oregon and 

ashington. He states that he could not help 
but notice the. good woodcock cover which was 
available on every hand and he wondered if it 

ld be possible to transplant this bird from 
eastern to the western coast. 

Mr. Burnham is thoroly convinced that the 

icock would thrive on the west coast if it 

re possible to get him started. The great dif- 

ty would be in getting the birds and keeping 
them alive for introduction. 


Oil Pollution 


[he destruction of thousands of game birds 
each season by their alighting in oil-polluted 
waters has been before the attention of the 
sportsmen for some time, and many efforts have 





been made to remedy conditions in different sec- | 


tions of the country. 


If the oil-burning trans- | 


atlantic and coastwise steamers would take the | 
same view of the matter as the Northern Pa- | 


cific Railway, we would have little cause to 
worry about the oil menace on tidal waters. 
For years many birds have been killed by the 
oil waste at a roundhouse sump of the Northern 
Pacific System at Las Vegas, Nev. The United 
States Bureau of Biological Survey took the mat- 
ter up with the company and have been advised 
that conditions will be remedied immediately. 


The railroad company is installing an oil-recov- | 


é plant at considerable cost, which will not 
( eliminate the menace to water fowl, but 
prove a source of revenue to the company in 
utilizing materials that up to this time have 
gone to waste. 





A Worthy Organization 


n organization has recently been formed, with 
‘eadquarters at Dayton, Ohio, known as _ the 
merican Sportsman’s Protective League. This 
ciation 1s composed of dog owners and was 
anized to provide better protection for valu- 
dogs and the extermination of worthless, 
--destroying and sheep-killing canines which 
cal the ire of the public against dogs 
eneral. 
his new association plans to conduct an or- 
zed campaign against the dog thief and that 
temptible individual who places poison for 
first dog that comes along. The organiza- 
has also declared itself in its by-laws as 
rested in conservation and in encouraging 
peration between the sportsman and _ land- 
er in aiding to control the unscrupulous tres- 
er and game hog. 





Fishing for Deer 


irdinarily a person would not go out in a boat 

the purpose of capturing deer, but United 

es Game Warden W. H. Ransom of Spo- 
¢, Wash., sent the association a clipping from 

Portland Oregonian which tells of a doe be- 

‘ captured in this way by Albert Lane. 

Mr. Lane was towing some fishing equipment 
Columbia Beach, Wash., to Cape Horn, 
when he noticed the head of what he 

ught was a calf bobbing up and down on the 

‘vy swells. Guiding his boat over, he discov- 

1 that it was a doe deer swimming from the 

ishington side toward the Oregon shore. Mr. 

ne threw a rope around the deer’s neck and 
le her fast. 

rhe unusual conditions under which this deer 

‘S captured aided Mr. Lane in securing per- 

ission from, the state game department to keep 

€ animal in captivity. 


Se oe a 





z Economy is half the battle of life; it is not 
hard to earn money as to spend it well. 





THE CARBiDe 


at! ANT SEAR CH L i G 4 
gtRons “OARLg r 


For Hunting, Fishing, Camping, Etc. 


Will not blow out, self regulating, range 300 to 600 feet, shines where- 
ever you look, leaves both hands free, and costs ‘ess than one cent 
an hour to operate. Interchangeable from narrow beam to wide 
spread light or can be darkened instantly. Note the hinged bulls- 
eye lens and darkening door. 


SOLD BY SPORTING GOODS AND HARDWARE DEALERS 
$8.50 for single lens type, or $9.75 for double lens bullseye type. You can order of us 
and we pay postage to destination. Just pay the postman when he delivers the lamp. 
Catalog with wonderful testimonials sent free on request. 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. 529 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 4, Chicago, Ill, 
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Comfortable Camping 


guaranteed 
i DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Practical, Compact and 


Gee 


set Hirege™ 
a a “ —_—F 
; tin 






Defies 


the Elements. 
Weighs 19 ounces, Packs 
8x4x1'4 inches 


Send for free illustrated 
Catalog a Se AMP 
It fits the Running Board 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Metropolitan Air Goods products have stood thetest for 39 years and 
are recommended by thousands of Campers, Hunters, Trappers, Fisher- 
men, Automobilists, Yachtsmen, Canoeists, Ranchmen, Forest Services 
and Woodsmen as the most reliable for out-door purposes. 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO:, ATHOL, MASS. Weishs 14 Pounds 
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There’s Plenty of Go 


to the 


Tiling Camp Stove 


Everything goes in the stove when you move—legs, smoke- 
stack, cooking plate, utensils, provisions, etc. When not a stove, 
it is aregular packing case with a convenient handle. 

The fire always goes—and quickly—because there’s a scien- 
tific draft easily regulated. : 

The smoke goes over your head when out of doors—and out of 
the tent when rain compels you to take your 
stovein. Operating the stove in the tent keeps 
clothing, bedding, etc., perfectly dry. 


Price, $7.50, F. O. B. Chicago 
Net Weight 1 1% Ibs. 


Satisfaction and safe delivery, guaranteed. Send 
$1.00 and pay the balance to express man upon de- 
livery. 


E. S. TILLINGHAST 
637 West Marquette Rd. 


Chicago, Ill. 





Packed for a trip— 
Stove pipe, legs-every- 
i inside, 





The stove set up ready 

for use—24 inches long 

10 inches inc 
diameter. 
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Davis Fly-Hook Holder 


is just what you have been looking for. 
Easily fastens to hat or cap and securely 
holds twenty or more fly hooks. 
Hooks easily removed by unhooking or 
lifting upwards. 
You may forget your fly book but you 
won’t forget your hat. 

Price, 50 cents each 


If your dealer won’t furnish them write 
us. 


HALE & CLARKE 


Box 383 Wallace, Idaho 

















You can now own an 
Individual 


ae | Sportsman Axe 


at the same price 
you pay for an ordinary one 


$450 





Your Own Initial 
Permanently Etched 





in Gold Deliv- 
Price includes fine leather sheath — 
Weight 1'o lbs Best quality 13- hae 
inch handle. Perfectly balanced, 
tempered and tested. 
Guaranteed to the 
limit to be the finest 
camp or sports 
man's axe made = 
or money back in- 
stantly. Sent direct 
by mail, prepaid, 


Circular on request. 


on receipt of price. 
Be sure to state initial wanted. 


MURKIN SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. O, arren, Pa. 











On Your Vacation Take 
a Darrow Steel Boat 





Our WORLD FAMOUS Sectional Boats are the 


only practical and safe portable boats on the 
market. Twenty-five sizes. Any size easily ear- 
ried by Auto. All sizes ship by Express at 


regular merchandise rate. Take a SECTIONAL 
BOAT with you and make sure that your outing 
is not spoiled by an old leaky boat, or worse 
yet—no boat at all. 


CATALOG MAILED ON REQUEST 


We also build Motorboats, Rowboats, Duck- 
boats, Canoes and special designs. 


DARROW STEEL BOAT CO. 


26 Clinton St., Albion, Michigan 





U. S. RIFLE CARBINE 






Breech loading, made by 


. S. Government. . Will 

hit the mark half-mile. Same 

style Gun rebored for Bird shot, $4.50. Car- 
tridges for shot guns and riffes, 3c each. 
Bags for books, shells, tools, game, 50c. 
Head nets, proof against all insects, 10c. 


Hundreds of Articles to interest everybody. 
Full descriptive Catalog, Guns, etc., sent free. 
W. STOKES KIRK, Dept. 22 
fmm 1627 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. —_ 























Conducted by W. A. Bevan 


Let me tell you of a little experience I had 
in October, 1919. I was hunting in the Arizona 
desert; we were after quail, and were forty miles 
from the railroad or any M. D. of help. I heard 
my partner shoot right near me, and went over 
where he was, and he had nearly stepped on a 
large rattler which had rattled and struck at 
him and then went under a desert rat-house. We 
set fire to the rat-house, but the old boy would 
not come out—stayed right in and went up in 
smoke. He was no doubt wounded, as my 
partner shot at him as he was going in. Well, 
it made me feel kind of creepy and uneasy, and 
as I started to walk away and hunt some more, 
I thought this would be a bad place to get 
struck with a rattler, so I must keep my eyes 
open. I had not gone over 200 yards, and was 
walking down a rat runway, py, 6 inches 
wide, when I happened to look down beside my 
foot, and not over 4 or 5 inches away laid the 
old boy in the enclosed picture all coiled and 
watching me. an, Oh man! I never so com- 

letely lost my head in my life. My blood just 
roze, and letting one wild Indian yell I jumped, 
jumped again, and kept right on jumping. 
When I finally collected myself and went back, 
I called my partner and we snared the “gentle- 
man.” Here is his picture. When we finally 
killed him, there was some greenish-yellow fluid 
which came out of his head on the rock where 
we smashed it—poison I suppose. We killed 
six more rattlers on that trip. The one I nearly 
stepped on must have been very close to 5 feet. 
Isn’t it queer he did not strike me? My partner 
on the same trip had a closer call from another 


| one than even this, but that’s another story for 


| later. 


I’m going back to Arizona for more quail 
hunting, and maybe I can send you some more 
pictures—A Subscriber, Ft. Steilacoom, Wash. 

Answer.—Many thanks for your interesting 
letter of the 22nd. The photograph is as good 
as it is unusual. As rattlesnake venom is a 
yellow liquid of the consistency of glycerine, 
that was what you saw on the stone with which 


| you killed the snake.—W. A. Bevan. 


While recently on a hike in the fields I no- 
ticed a species of snakes that is entirely new to 
me in this vicinity, and I wonder if you can 
tell me what they are by this description. I 
believe they are some species of water snakes 
because they were lying on the bottom of a 
small stream when I first noticed them. They 
were about the size (maybe a little larger) of 


| a garter snake and sort of three-cornered shape, 


flat on the belly and sort of tapering to almost 
a point at the back. In general color they were 
a sort of a greenish yellow with a black chain- 
like marking along the back. One had bright 
red-orange spots on both sides extending back 
a little past the center of the body. hen I 
took them out on land they curled up and held 
their heads high and acted like a garter snake, 
only a little more courageous. They made no 
attempt to escape. When I left them they 
straightened out and tried to crawl away, but it 
seemed difficult for them to travel on land. They 
held their heads and part of their bodies high 
in the air and struggled from side to side, but 
barely moved. When I put it into the water it 
quickly let out its air in bubbles and went down 
under the water and hid under a rock and stayed 
there. Maybe this snake is common to you, but 
I have never seen nor heard of one before, so I 
would greatly appreciate yeur help. I picked 
one of these snakes up with a stick, by the end 
of the tail, and he drew his head up to it easily. 
With a garter snake one can easily hold it and 
the snake cannot draw up its head. 

Answer.—It is a difficult matter to positively 
identify most of our water snakes from a gen- 
eral description, because many of the most ob- 
vious markings are shared by several different 
species and the essential specific characters usu- 
ally escape the notice of the non-technical ob- 
server. The outstanding features of your de- 
scription are the ridged back, chain-like mark- 
ings and red spots on the sides, from which I 
incline to the opinion that the snakes you saw 
were young specimens of one variety of the 
common water snake often called a moccasin 
(Tropidonotus Sipedon Fasciatus). As the 
sipedon attains a length of 4% to 5 feet, young 
specimens would be larger than the garter snake 
with which you are familiar. Many of the con- 
spicuous markings in the young of this species 
disappear as they attain maturity. If you wish 


| to pursue the subject further and can get a few 


live specimens, I trust that you will not hesi- 


| tate to ship them to me at the above address at 


my expense, and I will then be able to give you 
a positive identification. You can handle them 
freely without any danger.—W. A. Bevan. 


I have just noticed an article in your maga- 


| zine, answering a letter from a snake lover, in 


which he asks if there is such a thing a 
“jointed snake,” and if I understand the ari -le 
your reply is that there is not. I do not want 
to get into an argument with the snake experts 
nor with anyone who has made a special ; idy 
of snakes, but I have “meddled” with snaxes 
birds, birds’ eggs and other nature studies {or 
about fifteen years, and I do not just ex: tly 
agree with you as to the jointed snake, for there 
is such an “animule,” tho not a real snake at 
all, but of the plated lizard or snake-like species 
of lizards, and the “big guns” have classed this 
snake with the lizards, but I, along with the 
general observing public, have and always will 
class it with the snake tribe, and I place “him 
or her’ among the garter snakes at that. | re. 
fer to the “glass snake” or lizard, Ophisaurus 
Ventralis (Linn), of possibly the family Aniel. 
lidae, composed, I understand, of one specie. [ 
have never seen but one kind. If the above 
“animule” does net look more like a snake to 
the general run of outdoor folks than it resem- 
bles what everyone thinks is a lizard, then | 
have been in some “White River corn mule,” 
famous in this country, and I give up. The idea, 
which is really founded on facts, that there is a 
jointed or glass snake comes from the glass or 
jointed lizard, and 99 out of every 100 will call 
that lizard a snake, for I have seen them from 
18 inches to twenty-four inches long, and I have 
seen them pop in two, and I believe I can prove 
it most any summer one cares to take a trip 
with me to a certain meadow in the hills of this 
state, when they are cutting hay. Where they 
come apart there is no resemblance to blood or 
even “treg blood.’”’ I have them in mind that 
have one come thru the tail performance or 
leaving it in your hands after a very little effort. 
I have seen them after they were cut in two by 
the mower blade, and I believe they are faster 
when it is necessary than the blade of a mower. 
Now, don’t “cuss” me if I am wrong for the 
long letter, but I will surely have to be shown, 
tho I am not from that state. I certainly enjoy 
reading Snake Lore, and find only one fault—not 
enough of it. Every outdoor man should be edu- 
cated on snakes to a certain extent, for they are 
killed just because they are a snake, makes no 
difference if he is an Elapine or Viperine or 
Aglypha. Keep up the good work. am not 
writing this letter to get my name in the best 
magazine printed on outdoor life, but just be- 
cause I want to get my belief corrected or 
proven.—M. G. Vaiden, Rosedale, Miss. 


Answer.—I take no exception to any of the 
statements in your interesting letter relative to 
the plated lizards, of which the “glass snake” 
is the better known. Altho these (and many 
other) lizards break their tails very readily, it 
is still a long way to a snake which breaks into 
several pieces which all join together again as 
the mythical joint snake is supposed to. If you 
wish to be “shown” that the glass snake is 
really a lizard without going into histological 
characteristics I will mention twe outstanding 
features. All snakes’ eyes are covered with 
transparent protective discs, and they have no 
movable eyelids, and snakes have no trace of 
an external ear. The plated lizards, including 
the glass snakes, have movable eyelids, and you 
have no difficulty in finding their ears. I have 
received a number of letters upon the subject 
of joint snakes, and hope to print a short article 
dealing with peculiarities of the plated lizards 
at an early date if the editor of Outdoor Life 
has the space to spare—W. A. Bevan. 


Note.—As I have recently received a number 
of descriptions of “joint snakes” which have 
obviously resulted from observations of some of 
the plated lizards, the following quotations 
that are from R. L. Ditmars’ Reptile Book 
will make it clear to most readers how fact can 
merge into myth. It should be remembered that 
the tail of many of the plated lizards takes up 
two-thirds of their total length. ‘The plated 
lizards and glass ‘snakes’ are elongate and ser- 
pentine in form, and either possess small and 
rather weak limbs, or are externally wholly de- 
void of these organs. The latter species are 
often mistaken for snakes, which is a natural 
consequence, owing to the methods of progres- 
sion and the serpentine outlines, in every way 
appealing to the snake rather than to the lizard. 
The plated lizards evince the habit of parting 
with their tails upon the slightest provocation. 
Captive specimens with perfect tails are rather 
in the minority. Altho many lizards will sud- 
denly part with the tail by suddenly twistng 
themselves from one’s grasp, and leave ‘he 
greater part of the caudal appendage writhing 
violently to engross the enemy’s attention w! ile 
the creature scampers off, the species of ‘he 
present genus appear to be able to discard ‘‘¢ 
tail voluntarily by a sudden throw of the 
pendage as they are pursued and running ‘oF 
shelter. . At the part where it has broken 
from the base, the cast-off portion looks rema‘«- 
able, as it displays protruding, swollen filame's 
of flesh, these spreading from the member | «« 
the petals of a flower. If the lizard be exa™- 
ined, the stump of the tail will be found to c:"- 
tain cavities to represent these protuberan: 
One might be led to imagine that the broken 
portions of the tail could be fitted together, but 
close investigation will show that the petal-! <¢ 
filaments are swollen in proportion to their or <- 
inal bases as is a champagne cork to the mo 
of the bottle. The operation of shedding 
tail is a bloodless one.’ 
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ARE you taking a trip by auto 
this summer? Get a genuine 
DeMoin Tour-Tent—a camp 
home for your party; a shelter 
for your car wherever you park. 
Easy to carry. 


BOOKS» 
SPORTSMAN 


‘he Minds and Manners of Wild Animals, by 

Dr. Wm. T. Hornaday; 330 pages; illus- 

ated ; $2.50 net; Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
ork. 


Mr. Hornaday has a distinctive standing 
mong American sportsmen and naturalists en- 
ryed by few men. Of all his books (and he 
as written a few) we believe this one is going 
Oo prove the most popular. No one has ever 
vefore attempted to publish such an extraordi- 
ary mass as this volume includes. Some of the 
hapters are written under the following titles: 
he Language of Animals, The Most Intelligent 
\nimals, The Brightest Minds Among Animals, 
he Mind of the Elephant, The Mental and 
Moral Traits of Bears, The Mental Traits of 











Whatever make your car, wher- 
ever you plan to go, whether 
you park at the outskirts of the 
city, in the mountains, aong 
the country roadside, at the 
lakeshore--the DeMoin Tour-Tent is 


your outdoor home, your garage. e 
tas ile acl seer a 
ulars of this most of 
tour tents. 


Des Moines Tent and Awning Co. 








%, 937 Walnut St., Des Moines, Iowa 


IS YOUR GUN CLEAN? 


You can be sure if you will use 








eS i this greatest boon to modern rifle- 
eS men and shotgun users :— 


HOPPE’S NITRO POWDER 
SOLVENT No. 9 

It removes every trace of powder 
residue from your rifle or shot- 
gun. Prevents pitting and foul- 
ing. Oil alone will never do this, 
Thousands of sportsmen have 
used this Solvent and recommend 
it. You will find it a big aid to 
accuracy. Your sporting goods 
dealer can supply you. 

You know your gun is clean—if 
you use Hoppe’s Nitro Powder 
Solvent No. 9 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2314 North 8th Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 


You take no chance in buying our 
Tackle. The quality of today that 
assures perfect protection, and the 
reputation of yesterday which we 
maintain make for the production of 
the very tackle you want. Ours is 
designed and made to withstand the 
severe treatment that tackle must of 
necessity undergo. Making tackle 
since 1867 and going strong. 

















Catalog No. 107 sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
92 Fulton Street New York City 











UTomatic STRIKER SPOON 


Automatically 
oks the fish 
instant he 
| Strikes, 
MADE IN SIX SIZES—SEVEN FINISHES 
« your dealer for this wonderful lure, or write 


KNOWLES CO., Mfgrs. 320 Market St., San Francisco, U.S.A. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO., South Bend, Indiana 














“ Full-Size Tent That You § 
Can Carry in Your Pocket 
rtsman’s COMPAC tent rolls 4x 16in. Weighs 
lbs. Sleeps 2. Pitches without poles. Guaranteed 
terproof, snakeproof, bugproof. Tent and floor com- 

ed. Write for catalog of this and other 


oM PA Q hiking 


Huntin 
Cue Equipment Touring 


© ‘Fishin 
¥ 
D hermen: Com- 
E ac Minnow Net 
ees itself when 
agged. Spreads 
+ in. Folds to 24 
We 20 oz. 
as bait. pocket. 


)MPAC TENT co 
{ndianapolis, Ind, * 



















Sirds, The Training of Wild Animals, Fear as 
;+ Ruling Passion, Fighting Among Wild Ani- 
| nals, etc. 


Che Book of the Pike, by O. W. Smith; 197 
; Pages; $3 net; elaborately illustrated on cameo 
| paper; Stewart Kidd, Cincinnati, O. 

It is not necessary for us to say much about a 
book which has been written by the angling edi- 
or of Outdoor Life. Mr. Smith has already 
achieved fame as an angling writer that is not 
confined to this continent. His other books have 
been great successes, and this one is going to be 
a success, too. That is assured it now from ad- 
vance orders already received. Much of Mr. 
Smith’s piscatorial wisdom on the pike family, 
secured during thirty or forty years of practical 
experience in this phase of the sport, is here 
given the reader. Some of the chapters are: 
Description of the American Pikes, Casting for 
Great Pike with Artificial Lures, The Little 
Pickerels, Great Pike and Live Bait, Trolling 
for Muskellunge, Fly Fishing for Pike, Fine Art 
of Pike Cooking. 


-——- = — 





DEATH OF DIXIE CARROLL 


We are sorry to report the death of 
Dixie Carroll, angling editor and author. 


He had been ailing for a year or more, 
and passed away Sunday morning, June 
11, of heart failure. 





| Secrets of the Salmon, by Edward Ringwood 


Hewitt; illustrated; $7.50; 155 pages; Chas. 

Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

This is a big book written by a big man in 
the salmon fishing realm—a fishing associate of 
Geo. La Branche, Ambrose Monell, and other 
equally celebrated angling characters. The meth- 
ods described are largely of the author’s own 
devising, as he had never heard of using a dry 
fly or a nymph fly for salmon before he used 
them for the purpose himself. The author says 
in his preface: 

“In order to understand why it is necessary 
to have other methods than those in use by the 
regular fishermen we must look to the habits of 
the salmon when in fresh water. The science 
of psychology applies to fish as well as to all 
other members of the animal kingdom. To un- 
derstand salmon we must study salmon psychol- 
ogy as well as know the salmon’s physical habits 
and life history. Even with this knowledge one 
discovers that the salmon often does most un- 
usual and unaccountable things, some of which 
will be mentioned in these pages.” 


Trout Fishing for the Beginner, by Richard Clap- 
ham; illustrated; 100 pages; $1.25; Fredk. A. 
Stokes Co., New York. 

The object of this book, as may be seen by 
the title, is to place the beginner on the right 
track at the very outset of his fishing career. 
The chapters are: The Trout, Artificial Fly 
Fishing, The Angler’s Outfit, Artificial Flies, 
Wet and Dry Fly Fishing, Worm and Minnow 
Fishing, Mayfly and Lake Fishing and Night 
Fishing. 


Tales of Duck and Goose Shooting, by W. C. 
Hazelton; 138 pages; $2.50 net; W. C. Hazel- 
ton, Box 517, Springfield, Ill. 

This little book, containing twenty-four stories 
by twenty-four sportsmen, whose names are well 
known among the annals of duck and goose 
shooting, is probably the best and most inter- 
esting set of stories on this subject that has ever 
been brought together. Full of interest from 
cover to cover. 





Watched by Wild Animals, by Enos A. Mills; 
243 pages $2.50 net; Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York. 

A series of short stories regarding the life and 
every-day habits of wild animals, by which Enos 
A. Mills is becoming so noted. An entertaining 
book, flavored by just enough of the novel to 
cause people not acquainted with the woods to 
wonder if such can be true. Interesting sketches 
drawn up by the crossing of two: set of tracks 
of wild animals. Written in a manner to capti- 
vate readers of all ages. 





ONES 
WATERPROOF HUNTING 


AP 


A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 
hardest conditions. Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it abso.utely waterproof. 
: Cap has Fur or Flannel inside 

‘ band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
can be turned down, preveating water or 
snow running down back of neck. This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much 
outdoors. See them at your dealer’s. If 
he will not supply you we will send pre- 
paid on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order for $2.50. Write for booklet of 
other styles, including Auto Caps. 


jo not send per- Beware of imitations, Look for Label In every Car 
ional check 
Mention size 


wanted and your 
fealer’s name. 


PRICE 
$2.50 


dept. A 
JONES HAT COMPANY 4.3058" 
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Can You Do? 


Three in the morning—a frightened gasp from yout 


re outside the window. What 
can you do? A pistol is our best protector—safe. 
sure and always ready. Thieves have no conscience 
—take no chances. Protect yourself—buy a standard, 
well-made gun—an automatic or revolver at the bar- 
gain prices shown below. All guns guaran 3 


wife-a threatening fi 















A safe, sure, accurate gun. Fits 
easily in any pocket. Easy to 
operate for you or your wife—safe= 
ty catch eliminates accidental fire 
ing. Fires seven quick shots. Best 
material and workmanship — . , 
beautifully finished and polished. Specially import- 
ed. Two sizes--25 calibre (7 shots) $8.50--32 ] 
calibre (10 shots) $11.85. 
aN 





















Blue steel six shooter. 
Swing cylinder--Smith & 
Wesson style-- Western grip. 
Jery accurate for target prac- 

tice. Double action--automatic ejector. A 
real con Ss 38 cal. me 

(6 shots) $16.50. Shoots ; 
standard cart- —_—_ 
dges. 





A medium weight gun 

for protection in the home, 

Accurate and exceptionally 

made. Double —oo 

matic ejection. Beautifully fin- 
ished. Compact and reliable. 32 caliber 
shots) $9.50. Hammeriess $10.75. 


Special Offer—Order Today 
Send one dollar deposit and we will ship your order 
immediately. hy the balance when you receive the 
gun. SPECIAL OFFER: If you wish to send cash 
with order — you may deduct five per cent discount 
| on these prices. Order today. | 


NORTH AMERICAN SALES CORP. Dept. 236 
2812 South Wabash Avenue - Chicago, Ill. 
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You are assured the best of ser- 
vice by mentioning OUTDOOR 
LIFE when writing advertisers. 
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Anchor Rope 69 

Wringer 
Postpaid Anywhere 

Used with the Globe Combination Anchor 


eliminates old methods of heavy, clumsy row 
boat anchoring. Operates from any position 


OB 


and fits any ordinary row boat. Easily and 
quickly iadalled. If the Globe connct be 
obtained from your dealer, order direct from 
factory. Advertising upon request. 
GLOBE Combination Anchor $1.25 extra 
( Weight 10 lbs. transportation collect) 


Globe Pattern & Mfg. Works, Jackson, Mich., U.S. A. 


Inquiries invited from Jobbers and Boat Mfrs. 


| mother is 


| nurse only when you are present, 
| hand feeding. 








CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
FISHBOATS 
MOTOR BOATS 





CATALOG FREE. Save Mone 
oe MPS, ne t BROS. BOA OAT MFG CO” in 


1221 Ellis hon Ti 


OUTBOARD BOATS 
Order by Mail 


T PESHTIGO, WwIs 








Stewart- Kidd Famous Out- 
door Books 


THE BOOK OF THE PIKE 


by O. W. Smith 
Author of ‘‘Casting Tackle and Methods”’ 


This is the first 
and only com- 
plete book on 
the American 
Pikes. Itis Mr. 
Smith’s answer 
to the many 
questions ask- 
ed him, as Ang- 
ling Editor of 
Outdoor Life, 
by eager and 
puzzled pike- 
fishermen all 
over the coun- 
try. Besides a 
great fund of natural history and scientific in- 
formation, there are many amusing anecdotes. 
Some of the Chapters: Description of the 
American Pikes; The Little Pickerels; Fly-Fish- 
ing for Great Pike; Trolling for Muskellunge; 
The Fine Art of Pike Cooking; Casting for Great 
Pike with Artificial Lures. 


Illustrated 12 mo. Silk cloth $3.00 


THE OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 

















Quick and satisfactory results assured if you men- 
tion Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers. 
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CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX 


Orphaned Puppies 


The orphan puppy problem is one that con- 
tinually crops up, and unexpectedly—that is the 
worst of it. The mother’s milk dries up, or for 
unaccountable reasons she does not take care of 
the pups. Puppies are dying, etc. It certainly 
is not pleasant to have a litter of valuable pups 
left on your hands and know that without your 
help they will die. 

It certainly is not pleasant to have puppies 
that you particularly wish to rear left mother- 
less on your hands, even if they are not valuable 
ones. Information is often urgently needed as 
to what to do, if it is of importance to save 
them. If the decision is not to save them, put 
them in a bucket of water, preferably warm 
water, in a sack with a weight on them. 

If you want to save them, there are two gen- 
eral ways—a foster mother and feeding by hand. 
As a rule, the only way to select the foster 
mother is not to select one at all, but to take 
what you can get; of course, a foster mother is 
to be preferred to any other system. If a foster 
procured who will not voluntarily 
nurse the puppies, as is often the case, she can 
be used judiciously by allowing the pups to 
plus a little 


The milk of dogs of the same breed as the 
pups, or as near the same breed as possible, is 
always better than that of a distant breed, but 
any kind of a foster mother dog is better than 
hand rearing or some other animal, tho other 
animals can be used. 

The milk of animals of a distinct species, if 
sucked directly by the pup, is always better than 
cow's milk fed by hand, especially milk that has 
been exposed to the air and handled thru the 
customary procésses. A great deal of specula- 
tion and debate has been indulged in as to the 
effect of the milk and mothering by foster 
mothers of other species. There is some slight 
effect in these cases, but not to the extent often 
believed. When the higher forms and higher 
organisms are reared at the breasts of markedly 
lower forms, like, for instance, a human being 
on an animal—as history and pictures tell us— 
where there is a great contrast, the evolutionary 
trend is downward. The higher form of creation 
is brought downward, but where the lower forms 
are mothered by the higher forms, the mentality 
and physical status remain stationery, showing 
that physiological processes trend downward and 
never upward in the process of gradual variation. 

The composition of the nutriment fed to or- 
phan pups—it goes without saying—must fit the 
digestive system as nearly as possible; but I 
have found by experience that we should not tie 


ourselves too tightly to any definite formula. 
Just as in other cases, what some motherless 
pups will thrive on, some will die on; and the 


inbred delicate hot-house plants of the toy varie- 
ties have to be coddled and fussed with much 
more than the rugged breeds. Therefore, do not 
be afraid to use any reasonable nutritious diet 
that gives results in each particular case. 
Cow’s milk is usually the most convenient 
form of food for orphan pups and the food which 


| seems natural to us to feed puppies at any time. 


The analysis of cow’s milk is somewhat different 
to that of the dog’s; therefore it seems reason- 
able that an attempt should be made to trans- 
form the cow’s milk into a composition as nearly 
resembling the canine product as possible—re- 
membering that one is carnivorous milk and the 
other is grannivorous. While the best authorities 
seem to agree that artificial ingredients can be 
mixed with one animal’s milk to, make it resem- 
ble the composition of another animal’s milk, 
my experience teaches me not to take too much 
for granted along this line. However, as long 
as scientists claim this can be done, it is not 
for us to put their suggestions aside. I don’t 
think it would be worth while to give a detailed 
chemical analysis of dog’s and cow’s milk; it is 
not very interesting reading, but it is important 
to note that the albumen content of the two is 
very widely different—in cow’s milk it is 0.51, 
and in dog’s milk 5.57. The fat content is three 
for cow’s and nine for dog’s milk (in round 
numbers), so we need six parts more of fat for 
a pup; this means the addition of about one- 
third cream to the fresh unskimmed cow’s milk 
(if one is trying to meet the requirements of the 
pup’s stomach). A small percentage of lime 


water may be added at first, just a few drops; 
some add sugar of milk, but as the sugar con- 
tent of cow’s milk is one part higher than can 
milk, I never could see any good reason for thi . 
It is important to remember that the first week 
after the mother dog has whelped is the most 
critical stage in the artificial feeding of puppies; 
therefore the temperature of the milk (about 
blood heat), and the exactitude of the tempera- 
ture and the quality and quantity of the food 
must be more carefully regulated than at any 
other time. An ordinary nipple and nursing bot- 
tle is the best way to let the pup secure, his 
nourishment, something he very quickly learns 
to do, but one of the main secrets to successful 
puppy feeding is the rule of little and often— 
never let the pup take all it wants at a feed, as 
a teaspoonful for a newly born pup is a big 
feed. If it is too weakly or does not have 
enough ambition to takle the rubber nipple, use 
a medicine dropper. Insert the point of the 
dropper in the pup’s mouth between the palate 
ro the tongue, and press slowly on the rubber 
ulb. 

Other foods which can be used are ground raw 
meat, also liquid extracts of raw meats—an 
extraordinary contrast to milk—but = 
there are some cases in which raw meat give 
good results. Do not mix the ground meat wi ith 
anything else, and always give it warm. Arti- 
ficial foods are advertised very largely for babies 
and are used extensively for puppies. As a rule 
they are almost altogether composed of starchy 
elements, and not nitrogenous—therefore do not 
suit a carniverous stomach very well, altho some 
appear to get results from them on puppies. [ 
have found the earlier the pup can be induced 
to gnaw a bone, the better he thrives. 

The most important condition to watch and to 
be expected with artificially fed pups is the re- 
laxed state of the bowels; denkees is almost 
sure to show itself sooner or later. A pup is 
seldom seriously hurt by a constipated condition 
of the bowels, but diarrhoea will soon sap their 
vitality, and they gradually get thinner and 
thinner until they die. This condition is not 
easily controlled; sub-nitrate of bismuth in 15- 
grain capsules or spread loose on the back of 
the tongue is yery helpful in this condition; also 
the ordinary milk of bismuth is often repeated 
in half teaspoonful doses. The mother dog's 
milk often takes on what is called an acid con- 
dition; this and other changes in the milk will 
often occasion the illness and death of the pup, 
and this condition often arises thru circum- 
stances over which we have no control. If a 
foster mother is to be used, testing the milk 
with a piece of blue litmus paper will show to 
some extent the condition - the milk. If the 
litmus paper turns red, it is slightly or strongly 
acid, but the value of this test as a sure guide 
to the acceptance or rejection of a foster mother 
is very much overrated. - For instance, the 
acidity may be only a temporary or a very 
transient condition. 

Don’t put more than one pup on a foster 
mother to begin with; add the rest by degrees, 
one at a time, say every fifteen or twenty min- 
utes apart. If they are slow at nursing, press 
their muzzles against the mother. If the new 
mother shows sensitiveness, or absolutely refuses 
to mother them, watch her carefully, and if there 
seems no possibility of her taking care of them, 
do not use her, or else make up your mind to 
be always present when the pups are with her. 
The disposition and breeds of dogs vary so much 
that one can never tell just how a foster mother 
will behave towards gome other dog’s offspring, 
so patience is what counts in this case. Milking 
some of the foster mother’s milk over the pups 
is commonly practiced as an incentive to int 
est her in the new family. It is often a good 
idea to muzzle a mother dog when you pit 
strange puppies on her, especially if they «°¢ 
valuable ones. There are some very higi'y 
scientific directions for producing milk if it ‘3 
not plentiful. Meat and milk, liberally fed, 2°¢ 
simple and good milk producers. In emergenc:es 
hypodermic injection of the mother’s own m k 
into her blood stream has proved very efficie 
when there is some unusual condition—when | \¢ 
memmary glands need stimulating. 

The vitalizing influence of the mother’s bo'y 
forces seems to have some peculiar help to t'¢ 
nursing pup and their development, and when 
pups do not get it, the lack seems to retard th 'r 


development temporarily. This is one of '' 
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an a purely hand-raised pup. Concerning 


that is supposed to be so important for the 
born, tho it is designed by nature for a 
; nourishment, I do not personally think it 
so essential as the authorities teach us. 
phan puppies are like other pups, better for 
being handled much; in fact, the less you 
and handle all pups—especially younger 
five weeks old—the better. This is some- 
that is generally not very well understood. 
It is nearly always more or less detrimental to 
t! ealth and development of the pup, and, 
a great pleasure to the children in the 
imily, must be strictly avoided. Contrary to 
general idea, if orphan pups are properly 
nursed and nourished, even when fed entirely 
artificially, if they are not inbred, but normal 
all respects, they may develop into just as 
thy and strong dogs as any well mothered 
pup—sometimes even better—so don’t be dis- 
couraged on this point. Remember, like in 
phan ing else, conditions will arise which must 
be met by good sense and good judgment. 


--- | 





have a Llewelyn setter 8 months old, and I 
ive been treating him for worms. I have tried 
remedies for round worms without re- 
lately noticed that he passed what 
looked like a young tape worm. It was about 
; inch wide and 5 or 6 inches long. He also 
passed quite a number of pin worms about 

long. In regard to your areca nut remedy 
for tape worms, I finally managed to get some 
nuts and oil and some No. 1 size capsules. 
Upon grating off a lot I found it weighed only 
14 grains on my apothecary scales, which was 
enough to fill three of those No. 1 capsules. 
Two druggists told me there were no sizes be- 
tween the No. 1 and veterinary horse size, 1 
ounce, which I don’t. believe a dog could swal- 
low —F. W. Tietjen, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Answer.—We would recommend that you pre- 
pare the ateca’ nut in the following manner: 
Pret ire by grating in a nutmeg grater 1 grain 
of freshly powdered areca nut to each pound 
weight of the dog. Mix this powdered nut with 


va us 


sult, and 


flour and butter, with a knife blade until it 
makes a nice soft ball. Add 3 minims of oil of 
male shield fern. Add the oil of male shield 
fern just before you give it. Give after a forty- 
eight-hour fast; 


follow with 1 ounce equal parts 
of olive and castor oil.—W. C. C. 








ns why any kind of a foster mother is bet- | 


mportance of the first milk that is sucked | 
, pup, and which contains an especial secre- | 
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GUARANTEES THE PLEASURES 
OF OUTDOOR LIFE 


its usefulness will be increased, its wearing life will be materially lengthened 


N: matter what make of tent,—whether guaranteed “waterproof” or not,— 


by treating with Can-va-SEK. 


It is very important to protect canvas against water and moisture which assist mildew and rotting 


of the textile. Canvas sold to you as 
through actual use in the outdoors. 


‘“‘waterproof”’ may quickly lose its water repelling qualities 


Treat all Canvas new and old with Can-va-SEK. 


Sport-SEK for Fishing Lines. 
Waterproofs, increases tensile strength. 
improves one’s casting. A water-soaked 


line snarls, tangles and breaks—Sport- 
SEK makes lines last longer. Will not 
stiffen line,—nor make line sticky or 


greasy. 4 oz. can 50c. 


Aut-O-SEK for Auto-tops. 
Aut-O-SEK absolutely guaranteed to 
double life of new material and water- 
proof broken-down canvas, mohair, 
pantasote, etc. Aut-O-SEK top, bending 
and creasing won't break fabric and cause 
leaking—Aut-O-SEK is permanent, won't 
check nor peel. Easily applied,—wiped on 
top with a rag. Gives rich black luster 
like new top—not cheap shiny finish like 
second hand car. Quart ery for 5- 
passenger car. Quart can—$2 


Sport-SEK for Clothing. 

For canvas clothing, raincoats, umbrellas, 

etc. Waterproofs, prevents mildew. 

Most duck clothing sold as ‘‘waterproof"’ 

pl merely been washed with a mineral 
—e temporary treatment. Sport- 

SEK for Clothing is permanent,—easily 

applied,—clean, ea. 

Quart Can—$1. 


Shoe-SEK 

Softens and preserves leather, prevents 
cracking, and so thoroughly waterproofs 
- both soles and uppers that overshoes are 
unnecessary. SEK intensifies and holds 
the shine, thus avoiding frequent shines. 
SEK is clean—not oily nor greasy—will 
not soil clothing. 4 oz. can 50c. 


Can-Va-SEK 

for tents, awnings, and canvas of all 
kinds. Waterproots thoroughly — increases 
tensile strength—prevents mildew—posi- 
tively doubles the life of cotton textiles 


SEK Waterproofs— 

SEK-treated canvas 
treatments do. 

SEK Preserves— 

SEK positively doubles the life of textiles—Most 
waterproofing compounds break down the fiber of 
cotton. 

SEK Is Permanent— 

It efficiency is not impaired by use or age—No other 
treatment is permanent. 

SEK Is Clean— 

Leaves the canvas clean and sanitary and not oily or 
greasy. (Some treatments ruin clothing, food, and 
anything with which the canvas comes in contact.) 

SEK Is Light— 

Does not increase weight of canvas appreciably. 
(Some treatments add greatly to weight of canvas.) 

SEK Is Easy to Apply— 

Just dampen cloth evenly and thoroughly and allow to 
dry. (Some treatments add considerably to time and 
labor costs due to difficulty of application.) 

SEK Is Open— 

Allows free ventilation through cloth. (Most treat- 
ments close the interstices between the threads and 
prevent circulation of air.) 

SEK-Treated 

Cloth imparts no odor to food’ or clothing. (Many 
treatments cannot be used on coverings for food 
products.) 

NO OTHER WATERPROOFING COMPOUND 

EITHER MANUFACTURED OR HOME-MADE 

CAN MEET THE ABOVE SPECIFICATIONS. 

The Sek product for canvas is sold under the trade 

name of Can-Va-SEK. 

DEALERS—send order to your jobbers or to us direct. 

SPORTSMEN —If dealer cannot furnish, order from 
us. We will ship prepaid. 


aM PAN Y 


sheds water perfectly—few 


A thin, clear liquid easily applied with 
sprayer, sponge or sprinkling can. 

Single Gallon $2.50—liberal discounts on 
larger quantities—Gallon covers 100 to 
160 sq. ft. 


SE MPAN Y 


2752 W. a por - - Chicago 








HOOKED! 


100d fishing begins at the tackle counter. 
nfidence in your tackle is a big factor 
landing the fish. 


he Tritch Special Rod with Rainbow 
and flies, lines, leaders and reels will 
tisfy fishermen who are particular. 

\sk your dealer for Rainbow Brand Tackle. 


THE TRITCH HARDWARE CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


to + 

















WORLD’S BEST 
Mosquito Protector 


For all outdoormen. Smoke, 
eat and sleep without re- 
moving it. 


Send for Descriptive Booklet 
CARL BECK 











f Take it easy with 


THE DEFIANCE 


Folding Steel 


CAMP STOOL 


The Biggest Biessing Ever | 
ing, Fishing, Boating, —— Ete. 

Whenever an extra seat is needed—in the car or around the 
campfire—this strong,. durable and comfortable stool is 
ideal. All steel frame, strong canvas seat, and weighs only 
two pounds. Folds flat into a space of 7 1-2 x 10 inches. 
Great for fishermen, whether fishing from bankor from 
pier. Helps take the weariness out of waiting for a shot 

at gray squirrels and other game that must be ‘‘waited — 
out.’ 


At sporting goods dealers, or sample prepaid for $1.35 
DEFIANCE WELDING CO. 




















Factory, 425 16th St. Denver, Colo. 





q 450 Harrison Ave., Defiance, Ohio 
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SPORTSMEN TACKLE 
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(pN-LENGERKE GDETMOLD. INC. 


< FH.SCHAUFFLER , President y ong 


* 849 MADISON AVENUE ~ ~~~ ~~. 
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herm malware 


JARS -DISHES 





Foods 
or 
Liquids 
Hot or 
Cold 


You Need a Gallon 
When You’re 
Thirsty! 


No stingy, little pint bottle this, but 
a man’s size thermal jar--full gallon 
capacity (16 cups). Holds enough 
cold, refreshing water, iced tea, 
lemonade or hot coffee for a whole 
day’s fishing, hunting or other outing. 


Or Carry a Hot Dinner 


You can pack food in the Aladdin 
Thermalware Jar, too. Four inch 
opening admits big pieces of fried 
chicken, meat, hot potatoes, Or carry 
baked beans or ice cream-—enough 
for a whole party. 


Rugged--Yet Easy to Carry 


Weighs 8 pounds empty. Insulated 
container of heavy glass, beautifully 
silvered. Joined to outside steel 
jacket by patent Thermalware seal. 
High thermal efficiency. Extremely 
sturdy and staunch. Stands bumps. 
Insulated sanitary glass stopper in- 
stead of cork. Absolutely sanitary. 
You can put your whole hand inside 
for cleansing and drying. Capacity 
and durability considered the biggest 
value Thermal bottle you can buy. 


For Keeping Meals Hot, Use 
The Aladdin Thermalware Dish 


A three purpose dish—cooking, serving, 
heat-retaining. Cook food in advance— 
serve hot and keep it hot during entire 
meal. Cover seals by vacuum principle. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, write us. 
Sold by leading Department, Drug, Hard- 


ware, Jewelry, Sporting Goods and Auto 
Accessory Stores. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 
SRSA RRERRRERRERERERREREREREREREREEEE ERE EERE EES: 
ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
631 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. 


_Please send me Free Booklet about Alad- 
din Thermalware Jars and Dishes. 


Mig Dealer's: Wail... <occc<.c.-<ccccsncsssecoscconcitscce 
Name 


Address 














dal wo Tap SHOTERS 


“= a CONDUCTED BY PETER P. CARNEY. = ae", 


G. A. H. Handicap Committee 


Fred Plum, of Atlantic City, N. J., has been 
appointed chairman of the Handicapping Com- 
mittee for the Grand American Handicap trap- 
shooting tournament which will be held in At- 
lantic City in September. Plum will have for 
aides George K. Mackie of Lawrence, Kan.; 
Guy Dering of Columbus, Wis.; H. E. Dicker- 
man of Cleveland, O.; Frank D. Stoop of Spo- 








kane, Wash. ; Frank 'Etchen, Coffeyville, Kan. ; 
George McCarty, Newfield, N. J.; M. R Brooks, 
Columbia, S. C.; Sam Foster, Mason City, Ia. 


All of these are well versed in the art of han- 
dicapping from the standpoint of the shooter. 
Indications are that the Grand American at At- 
lantic City will be the greatest trapshooting 
tournament ever staged. 


Fine Shooters at Yale 


Yale, for the thirteenth consecutive year, has 
won the Intercollegiate Trapshooting champion- 
ship. 
the other contestants. 





The 





Princeton, Harvard and Pennsylvania were | 
individual honors | 


were taken by A. B. Turner of Princeton. It | 


has been so long since Yale lost a match with 
the shotgun that we can’t remember. 
Chief Bender, the Indian ball player and shot, 
coached the New Haven boys and he got them 
away to a good start. Following the tourna- 


Last fall | 


ment the Intercollegiate Associated affiliated with | 


the American 
elected R. D. Peck of Princeton, president; C. P. 
Williams of Yale, vice-president, and Bernard M. 
Baruch of Harvard, secretary. 


England Adopts New Style 





Trapshooting Association and | 


Following the last Olympic games we were | 


bold enough to declare that before the next 


Olympiad rolled 


around England would adopt | 


the trapshooting idea as it prevails in the United | 


States and Canada. Some of our English broth- 
ers laughed at the idea—impossible, you know, 
but just the same it has happened. The English 
Clay Bird Association has cashed in and in its 
place we have the British Trapshooting Associa- 
tion, which has adopted with a few changes the 
A. T. A. constitution. One shot will be fired 
at a target, instead of firing the second in case 
you missed with the first. The Americans showed 
the Englishmen that the target could be broken 
with the first shot. We have an idea that the 
English shooters will make a lot of trouble for 
our boys in 192 


Fine Work of Target Shooters 


Trapshooting peerformances are exceptionally 
good this year. 

Phil Miller ran 391 straight in the Oklahoma 
State shoot, and in the same tournament Frank 
Troeh ran 341 with the old $19 Winchester. Fred 
Tomlin ran 345 straight in the Pennsylvania 
State shoot, and in the same tournament Wil- 
liam B. Cochran ran 241. Boyd Duncan ran 247 
and 219 in state championships in the South. 

In the Pennsylvania State shoot Tomlin broke 
595 targets out of 600 and Troeh broke only 
one target less. Troeh is shooting better this 
year than ever before, and during the ten years 
he has been shooting he has always been regarded 
as one of the best. There are many who believe 
that Troeh is the best amateur trap-shot in the 
world. 
test in Oklahoma. In the 400 targets shot at 
from 16 yards Miller broke 399 and Troeh 398. 
On the 550 targets shot at, all distance, with 100 
in the handicap shot in a rain storm they broke 
543. 

No shooter has yet broken 200 straight in 
winning a state championship. Billy Heer broke 
199 in Oklahoma and Frank Wright 199 in New 
York. Fred Tomlin broke 200 straight in Penn- 
sylvania and Phil Miller 200 straight in Okla- 
homa, but neither was eligible. 

Quite a number of new shooters are coming 
thru this year. The fact that it is not neces- 
sary to win the state title to shoot in the Na- 
tional Championship event may have something 
to do with this, but at the same time the new- 
comers are making fine scores. In New Jersey, 
M. S. Haines, who won the title, is virtually a 
new man at the game. He broke 98 out of 110 
targets in 1920 and averaged 94 per cent on 
2,155 targets last year. This year he shot at 
100 targets prior to the New Jersey titular event 
and broke 92. In the New Jersey state shoot 
he broke 100 straight the first day, 195 out of 
200 the second, 99 out of 100 the third, 394 out 
of 400, an average of 98 per cent. There are 
quite a number of shooters like Haines this year. 

Providence brought out a youthful shooter in 
Dudley Shallcross, a boy in his teens, who broke 
99 in a recent Maplewood hundred, and in an- 
other shoot 146 out of 150 

Many championship tournaments have been 
conducted, but it has been necessary to switch 
the dates on a few. The Eastern Zone Handi- 
cap scheduled for Montreal will more than likely 
be held in Toronto, altho Trenton, N. J., and 
Providence, R. I., are said to be in the field. 





Troeh and Miller engaged in quite a con- | 


INNER 


TUBE FRE 


6, 000. Miles Guaranteed 
SENDNO MONEY 


Here is the greatest tire 













Less Than YPrice 








28x83 $6.40 34x4 $995 
80x83 6.75 32x44 16.1¢ 
380x334 6.95 34x4}¢ 10.95 
82x846 7.25 35x44 11.25 
8lx4 = 8.25 36x4}4 11.75 
32x4 8.95 36x5 12.10 
38x40 9.25 -37x5—12.25 
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STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 
and 
GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, in- 
cluding Jacke 
son’s Hole, 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


Idaho affords the best bear huntingin the U.S 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken 
there, having the advantage of hunting behind 
best pack of bear and lion dogson this continent. 




















Mailed Free to 
any address by 





BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 


129 West 24th St., New York 





the Author 











EXPERT 
Taxidermists and Furriers 
M. R. MOHR & CO. 


321 Sprague, Spokane, Washington 














Send for 1922 catalogue rea 
August 10, showing new fe 
tures and new specialties a! 
reduced prices. 


We manufacture and sel! 
rect tothe consumer. Mai 
Hunting footwear and ot! 
specialties. 


L. L. BEAN 


104 Main St., 
Freeport, Maine 
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MAINE HUNTING SHOE 
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accounts in this department. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. 
d for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month. 
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No advertisement 


For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertise- 


ment. 


OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 


classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6.50 per inch display classified ads. 
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Kennel Department 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to , 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your 
KEEP ar’ pemainaial 


a 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, “dist- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 Rone, bd Fe Resa fag = collars, 
harness, stripping comb. uses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 















that are 


OZARK MOUNTAIN HOUNDS 
trained to tree coon, cat, opossum and skunk. 


A. L. Austin, Cass, Ark. 8-2t 


FOR SALE—Airedales of quality and breeding 

and raised right. Senier Stock Farm, Greeley, 
C colo. : 8-3t 
OZARK MOUNTAIN HOUNDS that are 

trained to tree coon, cat, opossum and skunk. 
A. L. Austing, Cass, Ark. 8-2t 
SPORTSMEN—I offer at stud, real hunting 








style airedale, fee $15, A. K. G. 325104, Tipton 
Slasher, 
Also two females for sale. 
fayette, 


noted for being ~ on, So. 
erce, 2304 So. La- 


Denver, Colo. _ 8-1t 















Russian 


Wolfhounds 


The Aristocrat of Aristocrats 
Ranch Raised Puppies, Excel- 
lent Blood-Lines on approval 
at $50 and up 

GEORGE E. HINEMAN 
Dighton, Kansas 











THOROLY BROKEN beagle hounds, guaran- 


teed good workers, and not gun shy. Also 
, broken. Warren S. Henderson, Downing- 
Pa. 8-1t 
\NTEED coonhounds a airedales, on 
tria Vance Martin, Ford, 8-1t 














AIR} \ALE pedigreed pups 7 grown dogs. 

Ul Febuary, Ridgeway, Ill. 8-1t 
CHESAPEAKE BAY retrievers, partly trained, 

t red pups. H. . Padrnos, Redfield, 
= eee 
REGISTERED RUSSIAN wolfhound puppies, 
lk beautiful, silky coated type. Females, 
$39 iles, $40. 


E. B. Kulbeck, mena < 


Dent's Condition Pills 
MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


% A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
_ “and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses, gists or mail, 50c. 


DENT MEDICINE CO., _ NEWBURGH, N.Y. 


F( ALE—One “guohee ik daa dos. sired “by 
zs 1m Briar, dam Little Bitter Cup, price 
$4 Or trade same for female Dane, St. Ber- 
wolfhound. J. H. Snyder, meee 
4 -It 

( ALE—Registered airedale puppies of the 
bloodlines, $15 and $20. Dr. James 

ll, Geneva, Ind. 8-1t 


B _ES, fox, coon hounds; broken puppies. 


















; = FORESTS 
~~ pe ~ useo By mt A.S.P.C.A oF mow York city 
eS 38 at dealers ™ SANTTAS OMPINY™ Bookiet Fee 
-or direct _ 33Kup Si Bacourn NX oF request 
FOR SALE—Alrredale pups two months, $10 
and $15; two males, black and tan, coon fox- 
hounds, one and two years, $45 and $25. Spot- 
ted male, nine months, $20. Black and tar bitch, 
two years, $25. All guaranteed. Andy Good- 
rich, Osceola, Ia. 8-1t 


OLD-FASHIONED southern coon hounds and 
combination hunters, sent anywhere on free 

















trial. List 10c. McLister Bros. .. Brighton, 
Tenn. z -3t 
BEAGLES, rabbit, fox, coon, skunk, opossum 


hounds; setters, pointers on trial, broken, un- 


broken. Pet and farm dogs, a Ss, pigeons, 
swine. Catalog 10c stamps. ieter’s Garden 
Spot Kennels, neaster, Pa. 8-3t 





REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTER pups, 

whelped June 15, grandsons of famous Whirl- 
wind. Prices, six weeks, $25; three months, $50. 
Write Edwin Rees, Breaux Bridge, La. 8-2t 


BUCKHORN KENNELS 


Willows, Calif. 
AIREDALES 
IRISH TERRIERS 
Pups are raised in the Open 
and are Hardy, Vigorous and 
Game kind. The hunting in- 
stinct is Bred in the Bone. 
Classy Puppy Stock for sale 

at all times. 
Guarantee, Breeding, Saf, 
Delivery and Satisfactio, 








COON AND OPOSSUM hounds; skunk and 
rabbit hounds, also. setters and ointers. 
Thoroly trained. Sent on trial. Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn. 8-1t 
RABBIT HOUNDS, foxhounds, coon, skunk, 
squirrel, groundhog dogs, setters, airedales. 
Circular 10c. Brown’s Kennels, York, Pa. 8-6t 
POLICE DOGS, from choice imported regis- 
tered prize-winning stock producers. Rice & 
Rice Kennels, Spencer, Ind. 8-1t 


RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
PUPPIES 


best imported strains. 


shipment. 3-38 
Prices reasonable, 
Arkansas Valley Kennels 
D.C. Davis, Prop. Cimarron, Kaa. 
FOR SALE—Trained coon, skunk and opossum 
hounds, on trial. F. Smith, Atami 

-1t 

FOR SALE—Coon, opossum, skunk and squirrel 
dogs, fox, cat and rabbit hounds, sent on trial. 
Catalog and summer price list free. Mount 
Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. _8-5t 
FOXHOUND PUPS REDBONE and Walker 
males, 10 females $5. Wm. Carter, Buckland, 
Mass. “. neyo ____—«S it 
GREAT DANES, three months old, sire Doctor 
John No. 61967, dam Pandora Von Wurten- 
berg, No. 265863, price $40. J. H. Snyder, 
Brodbecks, Pa. 8-1t 
BIRD DOGS, HOUNDS—AIl kinds; Airedale 
terriers; trial; guaranteed; 100-page illustrated 
catalog 10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, “2 
t 














bred from the very | 
Puppies ready for 


| 





DOGS FOR SALE 

From fivedollars up. All breeds. 

A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS 
2919 Forest Sreecr, DENVER, COLo. 














DOG SELLERS, dog | buyers, if unfairly treated, 
we handle claims. International Collection 
Agency, Berry, Ky. 7-tf 








DEERHOUNDS—IRISH AND RUSSIAN 
Wolfhounds, Norwegian Bear Dogs, Foxhounds, 
Coonhounds, Bloodhounds; big interesting, highly 

illustrated catalog, 10 cents. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


COON HOUNDS and combination fur hunters; 

free trial before you buy. Large new illus: 
trated catalog 10c. Southern Farm Coonhound 
Kennels, Selmer, Tenn. 7-3t 


AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


Warren H. Miller, author of many well known books 
a 40 illustrations, cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. Con- 
centrate on your haunting dogs and let the rest go. This 
book tells you how to raise and train these breeds from 
puppyhood to maturity and there is also a chapter an the 
Pointer and irish Setter. You will need this book if you 
are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. Send your order 
and remittance to 


OUTDOOR LIFE 





























1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 
FOR SALE—Two bear dogs, $50 each; litter of 

Belgium police dogs from $50 up. 4 
Schieb, 2825 Parade, Erie, Pa. 1-2 
HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME, trial; guaran- 

teed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 8-2t 


JUST OUT—Second Edition 


Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 


(Beautifully illustrated) 


By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “‘Big Game Hunting with Dogs, etc.’ 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield's Pride—Jessie Rod- 
field's Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony Boy's Daisy—Prince 


Lyndon, etc., the Field Trial Winning Setters and Pointers of 
immortal fame. 

THIS TRAINING BOOK is incomparably the MOST UP-TO-DATR, 
PRACTICAL, EASY and COMMON-SENSE WORK ever written 
on Breaking all kinds of Bird Dogs and Retrievers 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 
“It is a book that may be read and studied with 
profit, pleasure and intense interest by ail who love 
a good bird dog, for it is a new note in dog train- 
ing and dog keeping.’”’ 

A. F. HOCHWALT 
America’s most notable authority 
QUICKEST AND Most NATURAL WAY TO 
BREAK YOUR DOG 
DESCRIPTIVE AND PICTURED CHAPTERS ON INEXPENSIVE 


THE EASIEST, 





KENNEL MAKING AND TRAINING APPLIANCES; ALSO 
SIMPLE DOG DOCTORING. 

The following testimonials are of special value for the 
reason that they come entierly unsolicited: 

“I have a copy of ‘The 20th Century Bird Dog Training 
It's the best book on dog training I have ever read I ha 
trained some dogs myself and I thought I knew a . 
it—at least I had developed some very good sh I s, 

— in this book a lot that is new, useful poy practical The 
ok ought to be in the hands of every man thats hoots over @ 
ys g, even though he does not atte ant to train them 
Sig.) CHAS. F. LOUDON. 
Terre Haute, Ind 
‘The best and most practical book on dog training ever pub- 
lished.’ Sig.) Dr. W. H Hu TCHING 
Detriot, “Mick 


Paper Cover, $1.50; Cloth Cover, $2.00. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER, COLO. 


Quick and satisfactory results assured if you men- 
tion Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers. 












































M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 8-4t| B, Berry, Ky. 
- -- 2. a aeeeems 
A MEDICINE FOR “P 
\ * 
LL ABOUT AIREDALES K ll Do s’ Fleas Sergeant’s 4 EVERY DOG 
By R. M. Palmer, A. B. l Ss g Skip-Flea Soap AILMENT. 
» best seller of all Airedale books, every Airedale sitively kills fleas, lice, etc. Won't irritate skin or eyes nor mat hair “= 
A positively kills fleas, ,€ a \ E ° 
er needs it for constant reference. Illustrated. OE _ fy. 25c cake lasts] stime. At dealers or from us ene 
ok of 1 inf ti Econ én dan h leaves it clean, soft, fluffy. 25c cake lastslongtime. At dealers or fr " i = 
owners breeders and fanciers, gente bpm Sergeant’s Dog Modicines— Standard “ Sears. 4 & igs 
nahn £ noted dogs =e rare scenes. Polk Miller’s famous Dog Book. 64 pages on care, ol 
‘ice Cloths 81 6 Paper $1.10. FREE DOG BOO feeding and training, also pedigree blank, ailment Millers 
aver, OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. co: — chart and Senator Vest’s celebrated “Tribute to a Dog.” Write fora free copy. se 
J . ChPolk Miller Drug Co., Inc., 11 Governor Street, RICHMOND, VA. °8 
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SPORTSMEN! 


It's a feeling of pleasure and satis- 


faction to hunt with a real high class 
dog, one you can relyupon. We are 
offering this kind, on 30 days trial 
Coon, Skunk and Opossum Hounds. 
Fox, Wolf and Coyote Hounds. Rab- 
bit Hounds, Fox Terriers, Choice 
Puppies, Trained Pointers and 
Setters 

Oak Grove Kennels Ina, IIL 











Irish, setter pups, 
Irish water spaniels, Chesa- 
Bay retrievers and pointers, pups and 
Enclose stamps for lists. Thoro- 
Atlantic, Iowa. 10-tf 


SPANIELS—Extensive _ 


LLEWELLYN, 

trained dogs also ; 
peake 
trained dogs. 
bred Kennels, 
COCKER 

World’s greatest English and American hunt- 


English, 


kennels. 


ing cockers, none better. Cockers for exhibition, 
auto, companion for children. Puppies, males 
om females $15. Obo Cocker Kennels, Denver, 

Colo. 3tf 
IRISH WATER SPANIEL _S—Importer, ‘breed- 

er and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, curly 
coated, rat-tail strain. Puppies, 
trained dogs. 


Arms 


TRADE BRAND NEW South Bend level 
winder, anti back lash reel, in leather case, cost 
$30, for 20-gauge Parker, Remington, Winches- 


ter, like condition. Give or take difference. Fred 

Henners, Asherton, Tex. 8-1t 

30-30 WINCHESTER CARBIN YE, fine condi- 
tion, $18. Joseph Pierce, Penryn, Calif. 8-1t | 


PRE-WAR 7 mm., genuine, 

Mauser rifle, $45. Also 8 mm. telescope Mau- 
ser rifle, new, $50. Ammunition for both cali- 
bers made in this country. Jacob Hahn, 670 
Abbott Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 8-1t 


SELL—One Springfield, .30-06 in ‘perfect condi- 

tion, best references. Walter Caldwell, Hoehne, 
Colo. 8-1t 
KRAG, new, $15; Krag carbine, Lyman receiver 
_ Sight, Sheard front, excellent, $18; .22 Rem- 
ington, 12C repeater, excellent, 
ble derringer, $5; Krag cartridges, regular load, 
$3 per hundred; "Remington 180 grain hivel um- 
brella point Krag, 5c each; .45 SA Colt, perfect, 


$20; WANT S. & W. .44 Special, chambered 
.38-40, perfect. Roy E. Howser, Jonesboro, 
ll EE A. 8-1t 
LEFEVER 12-30, hammerless, double-barrel 


shotgun, brand new, Nitro Special barrel, mod- 
ified choke, $25. Sent by express subject to ex- 
amination, $5 deposit. National Camera Ex- 
change, 20 Washington Ave., So., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 8-1t 
FOR SALE—Ithaca double hammer shotgun, 
_ 80-inch fine Damascus barrels, used some but 
in excellent condition, 12-gauge, $35. Savage, 
1921 model, brand new, 12-gauge, 30-inch full 
choke, curly walnut stock, $50; Hamilton, .22- 
caliber repeater, brand new, $12. 50; Stevens .22 


repeater, never shot, $14.70; E nders 12-gauge, 
single, $6. Have at present sixty new and used 
shotguns, rifles, revolvers and pistols for sale 


and exchange. Send stamp for list. N. P. 
Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 8-1t 


22 a cae ER, Lyman sights, $35; 


~ Newton 
80-06, $35 


Krag sporter, cheekpiece, $30. All 


perfect c ondition. Thomas Shelhamer, er cr 
wood, Wis. 8-1t 
ONLY A FEW 6% mm. prewar Schoenauers, 


22-inch barrels, half or full stocked, single a 


double triggered, $80; Autinit steel, $87.5 
Eighteen-inch barrels, matted ribs, $75. a 
light model, butt a? without opening, $60. 
Sequoia Importing Co., San Francisco, Cal. 8-1t 
LUGER PISTOLS, barrels 4, 6, 8, 12 and 16 
inches; Mauser pistols, long barrels, holster 
stocks for both. Super-accurate Mauser-Spring- 
field, genuine Mannlicher-Schoenauer rifles. Cat- 
alog 10 cents. Pacific Arms Corporation, San 
Francisco, Calif. 8-tf 
BLUEING SOLUTION that actually blues— 
a scientific preparation that is put out with a 
money-back guarantee to do the work in twenty 
minutes; no special equipment required: used 
and recommended by our greatest rifle authori- 
ties; $2.50 per bottle: enough for 6 guns. F. L. 
Hoffman, Box 251, 


ROSS RIFLE MADE SAFE. Safety Improve- 

ment for Ross rifles; hammer cannot be re- 
leased until bolt is fully closed and locked. Mus- 
ket Improvement, nrice $5. .280 Ross Improve- 
ment, price $19. Musket remodeled to Sporter, 
price $10. Write for particulars to J. L. Hoov- 
ler. 2019 Delaware Ave., Swissvale, Pa. 8-1t 


FOR SALE—.45 Colt automatic, condition like | 


new, holster and extra magazine, $20 cash, 
no trades. L. C. Clifton, 1748 86th Ave., Oak- 
land, Calif. 8-1t 


BARGAIN—Six fine coonhound pups, $35. Sav- 
age 1919, $20; Springfield 06, Mauser action, 
$20: A. H. Fox, $40; Winchester, 16, 400 shells, 
$52. Guns perfect condition. Harold Ong, Keo- 
kuk, Ta. 8-1t 
FOR SALE—.38-40, 7%4-inch, blue, New Service 
Colt, perfect, $25. 8X binoculars. small. light, 
eaten perfect, $20. C. P. Hoch, wees 
a. -It 





youngsters and | 
Percy K. Swain, Chico, Cal. 11-tf 


new, high-grade | 


$17.50; 41 dou- | 


Fredericksburg, Va. 8-1t | 





FIREARMS AND SPORTING 
GOODS BARGAINS 


ty, model Colts, target sights, cal. 
82-20, 714 barrel, fine condition, $30.00. 
Smith & Wesson 22-cal. revolver, made in 
1868, shoots 22 shorts, almost perfect, $15.00. 
Model 90 Win., 22 W. R. F., new barrel, ac- 
| | tion perfect, $15.00. Model 1912 Savage au- 
| | tomatic, 22 L. R., new condition, $20.00. |- 
Model ’92 Win., 25-20 cal., full length octa- 
gon barrel, fair shape, $12.50. Model ’92 
Win., 25-20 cal., full length octagon, Lyman 
peep rear, Sheard gold bead front, fine shape, 
$17.50. Model ’92 Win., 25-20 cal. carbine, 
fair shape, $14.00. Model 94 Win., 25-35, 
full length, round, solid frame, fine condition, 
$20.00. 351 Win. auto rifle, sling swivels, 
Lyman peep rear, Sheard gold bead front, 
two clips, heavy leather bound canvas case, 
fine condition, $82.50. Model 94 Win., 32 
Special, heavy canvas case, buckhorn and 
gold bead sights. perfect, $25.00. A complete 
stock of new guns in the following makes: 
Winchester, Marlin, Remington, Savage, Ste- 
vens, L. C. Smith, Colts and Smith & Wes- 
| | son, H. & R. target revolver, 6-in. octagon 
barrel, 22 cal. short and long, new, $9.00 
Gunsmithing a specialty... Barrels and parts 
supplied and fitted to any make gun. A com- 
plete line of ammunition, any caliber. Gun 
cases, holsters, belts, cleaning tools and shot- 
gun pads. Reloading tools in the following 
calibers: 25-20, 32-20, 32-40, 30-30. Primers, 
bullets, powder, primed shells sloading. 
Marbles accessories for spor***.. Marbles 
Lyman, Sheard and King siguts. sas, reels, 
lines and fishing tackle of 4! description. 
Watches, mounted elke’ md a good 
valve trombone to ¢r- du revolvers. 
Satisfaction guarar* for service, 


R. Miv SDLETOR 
381 E. Main St. Ashland, Ore 


SPECIAL—Your choice .380 Remington, .82 32 
Savage, like new; .32-20 Police Positive Spe- 
cial; .82 Colt Police Positive target; $15 each, 
good as new. New Colt automatics, .22, $ 
.25 $14.85; .82 and .380, $17.50. Beck, Red: 
mond, Wash. 8-1t 
WINCHESTER REPEATER, .12, model 97, 
good condition, $25; .30-06 midrange car-.. 
| tridges, 18-grain, No. 80 powder, and 150-grain 
| M. C. bullet, $4 per hundred; cornet, Wurlitzer, 
| new, with case, $30; clarinet, new, with case, 
| $25; pedometer, new, $1.50; alto, good, $10. 
| Above are cash prices, or will trade for firearms, 
binoculars, typewriter, etc. . V. Padrnos, Red- 
| field, So. Dak. 8-1t 


BULLETS—Improved non- fouling copper- -cased, 
protected S. P. Spitzer, caliber .250-3000; 
256; .30, 6.5, 7.9, 8 mm. (323). Western Tool 
and Copper Works, Station G, Box 57, Oakland, 
Calif. 8-1t 



























Here It Is! 


The NEW REISING .22 
Cal. Auto Target Pistol 
Climax of Beauty, Balance, Accuracy 
OUR SPECIAL PRICE $24.00 

use u Ere $25.00 
— yt an i. tonal $30.00 


Above two Guns Longest Range Pistols in the World 
Luger .30 Cal. 7.65 Auto Pocket Model..........- $18.5 





Colt, Savage, Rem, .32 & ,380 Cal. Auto Pistols. .$18.00 
Colt 32-20 & 38 Army Special Revolvers........- $24.00 
Colt .45 Cal. Auto Gov't Model.............+00++ $30.00 


Smith & Wesson 32-20 & 88 Sp'l Army Revolvers. $28.60 
Freshly loaded German made Cartridges for all Foreign 
and American Automatics, at extremely low prices. 


Stamp for latest price list all other new guns. Only 
Bank Drafts and Money Orders Accepted. 


























H. M. BOWERS Holyoke, Colo. 
SMITH & WESSON .38 Special, new, 6-inch, 

blue, $24. L. C. Turner, 613 Powell, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 8-1t 





CASHMORE (England) 28-gauge, 30-inch, 6% 
pounds, excellent condition, $150. Kirkwood 
Bros., Inc., 23 Elm St., Boston »Mass. 8-1t 


| 
| ADJUSTABLE rear sights for .45 Colt auto. 
| 
| 
| 
ly 





pistol, $3. Sportsman’s Service Station, Ten- 

fly, N. J. 8-1t 

FOR SALE—Fifteen 12-gauge Winchester ham- 
merless repeating shotguns, riot barrels, oer 
. T. Pierce, Nitro, West Va. a 





5st BARGAINS ever offered in holsters, rifle 

scabbards, spurs, saddles, laboratories balances, 
searchlights, flashlights, ‘melting pots, drills, 
grinding wheels, typewriters, metals, hardware 
and tools. List ready. T. T. Pierce, Tenafly, 
N..J. 8-1r 


SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swagin dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 
chines. Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants. 
YANKEE SPECIALTY 00, 851 East 6th St., Eric, Pa. 








GUNS RESTOCKED, engraved o or blued. Tobe 
Harrison, Gold Hill, Ore. 8-1t 
FOR SALE—Smith & Wesson, .22-32 revolver 

and holster, perfect, $26. Iver Johnson 32 
hammer, used, $4. Winchester, 16-gauge, 1912, 
perfect, $45. Dr. Woodward, Jamestown, No. 
Dak. 8-1t 
FOR SALE—New .38 Colt $21.50, new .32 

Colt $16.50. Never shot. Box 35, Outdoor 
Life. 6-t 
CLEVELAND’S GUN SHOP, Minneapolis— 

Gunsmiths. Large assortment of used guns 
always in stock. 205 So. 7th St. 12-tf 
GUN STOCK BLANKS—Piain, $1; fancy, §2; 

extra fancy, $4. Military stocks, $1 50, $2.50 
and $5. C. T. Harner, 117 No. Isabella St., 
Springfield, Ohio. 6-7 
GUNS, new and second hand; Manniicher. 

Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, ‘Lugers and all 
other kinds. The right goods at the right price. 
Buy, sell and exchange. Write for list. F.C 
€arver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, Pa. 9-tf 
OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, sold 

and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old. 
time pistols, revolvers. guns, swords, powder 
horns, etc.; lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
873 Madison Ave., New York City. 2.-tf 
HOLSTERS, used, good. condition, for .45 Colt 

auto., .388 and .45 revolvers. Postpaid 50c 
each. T. T. Pierce, Tenafly, N. J. 8-1t 


Birds and Animals _ 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest and 
best fighting of all pit games, 
and the most beautiful of all 
Send for catalogue. 
Young trios (1 male and 2 £ 
females) hatched spring 
1922 $10.00. 
GEORGE W. MEANS 
Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina & 
FERRETS for killing rats, white or brown, A-1 
stock. Write for price list. Irving Stocking, 
Wakeman, Ohio. 8-1t 


RAISE SILVER FOXES 


Ma, I pay $300 to $900 a pair for Foxes 
"Y) raised from my stock and buy back 
all you raise. Registered stock 
furnished. Three plans of purchase. 


R. A. TRAIL, TROY, MO. 


CHINESE RINGNECK and fancy pheasants, 

wild turkeys, ducks and geese, Northern bob- 
white, and blue valley quail; ruffed, gh oe led 
pinnoted and sage grouse, and deer. E. Jaser’s 
Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 8-1t 


Registered Silver F OXES 


Beat all competitors World's Fox Shows, twenty-four ribbons and 
eight silver cups. 

UNDEFEATED SHOW CHAMPIONS 
“*Borestone Loami 96,"" international | Champion 
“Borestone Reld 96 1-3," C 

“Borestone Seima Vii 96"’ Champion Seonie 1921. 


Borestone Mt. Fox Ranch, Onawa, Maine 
Address, 701 Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


OY epi es BS 
jes In ‘Ox uskrat ue, 
fasten copter tet FREE! 


e Ca tract . 
Htustrated | **COMMON SENSE RAPBIT 
a steals for 10 and . Py. vod 
America’ leadin, sma! Paty ryt cents, 
Outdoor Enterprise Co.. 19:0 . KANSAS cry “‘“o 


RAISE SILVER | F OXES 
. Larger 






































































C.T. DRYZ, Box 1008, Eagle River, Wis. 


THE MINDS AND MANNERS 
OF WILD ANIMALS 


By DR. Wm. T. HORNADAY 


Just off the press of Chas. Scribner's Sons; 
330 pages; liberally illustrated; $2.50 pos'- 
paid. 

No sportsman or naturalist in this country need be t * 
anything about Dr. Hornaday. For many years he has !* 
recognized as America’s greatest protector and ctudent 
our wild life in all its forms. The following chapter ti 
suggest the contents of the book: The Language of Anime 
The Most Intelligent Animals, ‘The Brightest Minds Amo < 
Animals, The Mental Status of the Orang-Utan, The Mind «‘ 
the Elephant, The Mental and Moral Traits of Bears, 7 
Mental Traits of Birds, The Wisdom of the Serpent, 7 
Training of Wild Animals, The Morals of Wild Animals, T° 
Laws of tne Flocks and Herds, Fear as a Ruling Passi: 
Fighting Among Wild Animals, Wild Animal Criminals 5 


Crime. 
Order now from 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Cole. 
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nics, Owners, Garagemen, a destined he lieorcaetaninneieanened we 
ig . for free copy America’s opular shia haute teat oe anatase s — wi 12 - —_ 
Be ’ r Magazine. Contains helpful instruc- ctititti~: taciaA@ia-. 
a formation on_ overhauling, ignition HUNTING SEASON OPENS AUG. 20th 
carburetors, batteries, etc. | “Individual Cabins,’’ Rates $20.00 per week. 
AUTOMOBILE DIGEST | Make your reservations early. For particulars address 
519 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati ABERDEEN VILLA 
Kerby, Oregon R. D. 1-55, A 











PLEASURE and 
PROFIT BOOKS 


This new, practical book—HOME 
MANUFACTURE OF FURS AND 
SKINS—contains 285 pages, 91 ill- 
ustrations and explains how to 
tan,dye,dress and manufacture 
not only your own catch but to en- 
age in the business if you wish 
RICE, CLOTH BOUND, $1.50. 
Some others, all cloth bound, ill- 
ustrated, postpaid, are: Science of 
Fishing, 258 pages $1.00; Science of 
Trapping, 245 pages $1.00; Hunting 
Dogs, 253 pages $1.00; Fur Farm- 
ing, 278 pages $1.00. 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping, 252 pages $1.00; Ginseng and 
( r Medicinal Plants, 367 pages $1.25; Home Taxidermy 
for Pleasure and — 246 pages $1.50; Fur Buyers’ _——- 











70 pages $2.00, A 82-page booklet describing these an 
hers free, 
A. R. HARDING PUBLISHER 
Ohio Ave., Columbus, Ohio 











Homesteads and Lands | 
$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poul- 








try, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $1 
hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 | 
N. Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 7-6t | 
Patent Attorneys 

INVENT ORS should write for our book, “How | 


to Obtain a Patent,” which contains valuable | 
information which every inventor should have. 

E If you will send us a sketch, model or photo- 
graph of your invention we will promptly make 
search of the Patent Office records and advise | 
you whether or not your invention is, in our 
opinion, patentable; our charge for the. service | 
being $5. With an experience of over 20 years 
we feel that we are fitted to render you prompt, 
a efficient service which will merit your confidence. 
q Moderate charges. Write today. Talbert & Tal- 
ES bert, 457 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D.C. 8-1t 


_ Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


HUNTERS! 


Your last chance this fall for Hunting in Idaho. 
We take you where the game is. Open season 
October 1lst— Elk, Goat, Deer, Bear, Cougar. 


STONEBRAKER BROS. 























Ferdinand, Idaho 
WILL GUIDE or locate parties for deer, in the 
t game section of Trinity Co. Excellent 


f Write for particulars and rates. Geo. 
I nowles, Hunter and Guide, Hyampom, 
-1t 








BIG GAME HUNTERS 


Moose, Elk, Caribou, Sheep, 
Goat, Deer, and Bear, in Season 


Can show you the game if 
you can hit it. 


C. G. Lawrence, Golden, B. C. 
IA \’ PREPARED to guide hunting parties to 


, turkey and bear. Curtis Neal, se 
-it 

















A 
Colorado’s Sportsman’s Paradise 


i, e famous White River. My ranch is near the head- 
s of this stream, 6 miles below Trappers’ Lake, the best 
lake in America; in the wildest part of Colorado, 30 ' 
om the nearest railroad point, Yampa (Moffat Road.) 
8 number of log cabins and cottages—meals served 
the central lodge. Trout fishing in White River or 
> of fifty lakes (including Trappers’) within a radius 
miles. The best deer hunting in Colorado in open 


Oct. 12-15 
S\M HIMES RANCH MARVINE, COLO. 











— 


Comping, Fishing, Summer Outings with 

pack trains in the wildest spots. Guides 

vod outfitters for hunting parties. Book 
your trip early. 


ANGLE & FOX 
UBOIS) == =~ =~) WYOMING 





| WYOMING big-game fields for sheep, elk, deer 


and bear. J. G. 


BIG GAME HUNT 


Deer, Sheep and Bear. Book now for 15 days of 
wild pleasure in Old Mexico starting Oct. Ist. 
$150 per man, everything furnished, For par- 
ticulars write, 


Walker, Alpine, Idaho. 3-6t 








ED. PERINE, R-1, 


Tucson, Ariz. 





HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 1 TANNING SO- 

LUTION—Tan your own furs, leather and 
rugs; tans in thirty minutes; moth- proof forever; 
also washable without shrinkage or hardening ; 
tans leather like kid, results of twenty years’ ex- 
periment; solution for 100 square feet of skins 
and full instructions for use, $2 money order. 
C. M. Huff, Seney, Mich. 5-tf 


TAXIDERMY WORK 


in all its branches. Mounting Game Heads 
and Fur Rugsa specialty. Reasonable prices 
for first class work. A trial will convince you. 


L. LOEW, Taxidermist 
437 So. Main Street, Colville, Wash. 





























GET A RAWHIDE CHEST 
for the running board of your Car: light, convenient, dur* 
able, adjustable, practicable. Big inducement for YOU to 
introduce in your locality. 


0. R. GILBERT, Taxidermy and Fars, Lander, Wyo. 











SPEND YOUR VACATION 


IN THE HIGH SIERRAS 


HUNTING BIG GAME AND FISHING 


Spend your vacation in the High Sierras. A hunters’ and fish- 
erman’s paradise of beautiful mountains, lakes and streams. 
Excellent deer and hear hunting. Stream and lake fishing. 
Fine saddle and pack outfits. Indian Guide. Make reser- 
vations now. Further informatio on request. 


JAMES FULMER WAWONA, CAL. 


Gateway to Yosemite Valley 











INDIAN MEADOWS RANCH 


Spend your vacation on a Wyoming ranch, on 
the north fork of Wind River, in the big game 
country. Trout fishing, horseback riding, camp- 
ing trips in the mountains with pack outfits. 
Trips to Jackson’s Hole and Yellowstone Park. 
Elk, Sheep and Deer hunting in season. Write 


for rates, etc. 
T. M. BAIN 
Indian Meadows Ranch, Circle, Wyoming 











Big Game Hunting 


Wyoming has the best big game hunting in 
the United States-Elk, Deer, Mountain Sheep 
and Bear. Write for particulars and rates. 


Nordquist Bros. P-P Ranch 
CODY, WYOMING 























IDAHO 
BIG GAME HUNTING 


Summer camping and vacation trips by pack 
train. See the scenic wonderland of central Idaho, 
Sawtooth Range, Redfish Lakes, Payette Game 
Preserve, Thunder Mtn. Country and Middle 
Fork. Best of trout fishing and salmon spearing. 
Game in season—Goat, Deer, Bear, Elk, and 
Cougar. Make reservations early, address, 


W.H. WOOLLEY STANLEY, IDAHO 











Taxidermy _ 


Collectors 


A twenty-two 
point Blacktail 
I have recently had 


this head mounted 
and wish to sell it. 


Address, G.C. Hallowell 
417 Mount Ave. 
Missoula, Mont. 


























FOR SALE—Tanned bear skin, cougar, cat, 





lynx; all kinds of natural skulls; some speci- 
mens left; all A-1 goods. D. C. Bryant, 2132 
Westlake Ave., Seattle, Wash. 8-1t 





Sportsmen Attention! 


Before selecting your taxider- 
mist, be sure and write for 
price list to the “best in the 
west” and you will get the best 
and most satisfactory work. 
JOSEPH KATONA 
Taxidermist and Furrier 
Foreman at Jonas Bros. for Nine Years. 


608 Santa Fe Drive, Denver, Colo. 

















Quick and satisfactory results assured if you men- 
tion Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers. 














FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 


log 56. Itis FEEE. Write for one today. N. W. 
School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Omaha 





Wi Id ‘Deck Attractions 
NORTHERN MINNESOTA 


WILD RICE FOR WILD DUCKS 


THE NATURAL FEED 

Seed from the greatest satsural Wild Rice lakes can be success- 
fully used in all parts of the country in establishing permanent 
feeding grounds. Used by State Game Wardens, Shooting Clubs 
and individual sportsmen in seeding lakes, sloughs, ponds and 
rivers. Write for free illustrated booklet giving full and re 
liable information. Seed for fall planting ready Sept. Ist 
Order now 


O. D. HAMILTON, Detroit, 


ATTRACT FISH AND DUCKS in swarms by 

planting their favorite foods NOW. Expert 
planting information free. Prices lowest now. 
Write Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, Dept. B245, Osh- 
kosh, Wis 8-1t 
DECOYS, genuine English callers, pair, $8; 

trio, $138. Mrs. Harvey Haynes, cee . 
Coldwater, _Mich. 


“Miscellaneous _ 


10-GA. HALF PRICE! “Arrow,” 4%- ly, 

2-4-5-6-7'4, $34 thousand; 500, $17. Chilled 
shot, $35.50 thousand (worth $64). Fresh loads, 
empty, $9.90 thousand (cost $18.40). 12-ga. 
smokeless, $29.50 thousand. American Ammu- 
nition Co., Oak Park, IIl. 8-3t 


BARE-TO-HAIR 
is the only preparation that will grow hair on a bald head 
Has never failed, when properly applied. 
Write for Literature 
108 South 17th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Minnesota 

















RIFLE TELESCOPES, 4X, with mountings, 
$18 up. F. Decker, 1154 Barry Ave., cer 
1 8-1t 





Sell Your Snap Shots at $5.00 each 


Kodak prints needed by 25,000 publishers. Make vacations pay 
We teach you how and where to sell. Write 


WALHAMORE INSTITUTE, 
Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





WORLD’ S FINEST prism binoculars. Enter- 
_ prise Co., 8 E. 8rd, Cincinnati. 8-1t 
BINOCULARS—Genuine Weiss Alpine 7X 

prism, guaranteed brand new and _ perfect, 
22.50. H. Kantner, Box 61, Glenside, Pa. 8-It 


500 Things to Sell by Mail 


Remarkable new publication Workable plans and methods 
Loose-leaf, cloth binder. Prepaid $1.00. 


WALHAMORE COMPANY 
Lafayette, Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa, 


CAMERAS, 

buy, sell and exchange. 
High- grade firearms, golf sets, musical instru- 
ments, etc., taken in trade. ‘National Camera 
Exchange, 20 Washington Ave., So., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 8-tf 


SPORTSMEN 


Why pay more for your supplies than what the Sportsmen's 
Supply House sells it for? Before you buy any guns, rifles, 
revolvers, case ammunition, fishing tackle, canoes, rowboats, 
motor +boats, outboard or marine motors, tents, auto camp 
outfits, campers supplies, binoculars, reloading tools, hunting 
shoes, clothing, etc., get our prices Send us a complete 
list of your requirements and we will quote lowest prices, 
which will include delivery. No catalogs issued. Nocheap 
foreign, army or second hand goods sold 


SPORTSMEN’S SUPPLY HOUSE 


lenses, binoculars, field glasses; we 
Write us your wants. 











Dept. M, 824 Grant Street Camden, N. J. 
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Stories, Poems, Essays, Plays Wanted 
We teach you how to write; where and when to sell. Publication 
of your work guaranteed by new method. 
WALHAMORE INSTITUTE Dept. yu, 
Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no | 


pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. 
Superba Co., Pr., Baltimore, Md. 10-tf 
SEA SHELLS AND CURIOS, three dozen $1. 
Illustrated catalog with a pretty shell 15c. 
Chas. B. Lungren, Ozona, Fla. Bi 
FOR SALE—Five Weiss Alpine Stereo prism 
binoculars, new, 7 power, sole leather cases, 
$22.50 each. J. M. George, Cedar et 
Ta. -1t 


LEMAIRE BINOCULARS 


WORLD’S STANDARD 

The LEMAIRE is the finest in the world. Sizes 6x 

to 12x including instantly convertible 8-10-12. 

Write for list of nearly one hundred styles. 

= : DuMAURIER CO. Dept. 08= Elmira, N.Y. 
ROWBOATS EASILY MADE. Particulars 
free. Wee-Sho-U Co., 41-L, Western Market, 
Detroit, Mich. 8-1t 
PLEASANT ROOT inexpensively overcomes 
any tobacco habit. Send address. Philip 
Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. ae ae a 7-2t 
WANTED—Arrow heads from all western 
states. G. Entner, 908 Jackson St., Oregon 
City, Ore. ; 5-6t 
PRINTING—250 bond letterheads or envelopes, 
$1.45. W. E. Moyer’s Supply House, Milton, 
Pa. 5-6t 
WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake or river; write for particulars. 
Calif. Bros., 309 E. 36th St., Los Angeles, 
cali 5-tf 








AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. 

TERMS: $1,250 a month, everything 
furnished except guns, ammunition and 
hunting license. Where there are more 
than two in the party, an extra guide will 
be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 
be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
special arrangement. 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nu&irobi. 
British East Africa, or will answer all 
letters to the best of my ability. 





MAUSER 
AUTOMATIC 


iv OF aan 
82-Cal. 
Interchangeable Pistol 






Carbine; 7.63 and 9 mm., 
including wooden _ holster 
SEDC cicscccscrcsercutcetod $27.00 


GEHA SHOT GUN 


Special bolteaction (Mauser) repeater; 2- 


shot; 12-gauge only; 26-in. barrel; weight 
6% Ik’s.; correct balance. Special offer $14 
for limited time only, price 


IMPORTED HIGH-POWER RIFLE 


8 mm. Mauser action, with 6-power telescope 
sight; fine walnut stock, cheek piece, pistol 
grip, etc.; weight 6% lbs.; 23-in. barrel; dou- 
ble set trigger. Uses American or imported 
Special, while they last..$30.00 


ammunition. 


Luger Automatics 






7.65 mm. Shoots. standard 
ammunition _ .................§19.75 

We also carry in stock Lugers 
with long barrels. 


SLOAN’S MILITARY SHOP 


22-Cal. 
metal butt plate; 19-in. Krupp steel barvre!. 
36-in. total length; weight 3% Ibs. Shoots 29 
short, long or long rifle cartridges eee $4.95 





SAUER AUTOMATIC 


pt Ween RAG: (S2-Cal...........2...: $12.75 
BOLT ACTION TARGET PISTOLS 


22-Cal., 10-in. barrel, single shot, auton 
shell ejector, take-down walnut stock; 
rectly balanced. Price: <.....c5.-:cciscccccccss. $8.50 


GECO BOLT ACTION RIFLE 


Take-down, stock with pistol ¢ 


AMMUNITION—Per 100—‘RESH*Y 








DOS: PROBST ON: 5 5c sescccncnccesnccacedscseckcusucs 6.50 
GC. meen: Biawner Shotts sc cckcscc seine 7.50 
8 mm. Mause 6.50 
6.5 mm Mannlicher 7.50 
EE Re eee ee 3.00 
RE oe te oe Tae Creat eee 3.50 
ON ANDI, GR OOO 2sceasnasanlenansioces .... 4,50 
OMB ssicsncenscsss 4.50 
763 mm. : Panne ear | ee 
45 Colt ‘Auto See aa . . 4.00 
88B CHAMBERS STREET | NEW YORK 















NO CATALOGS 


EH. STEUCK ih'samcs 


Dealers in GUNS,PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY,ETC 


FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 















Post Studio 


Expert Photographers 
Ask us 


Corner 15th and Lawrence Sts. 
DENVER, ; f : COLO. 








A.W.PETERSON 


1425 Lawrence St. Denver, Colo. 





TARGET BARRELS AND TARGET RIFLES 
MADE TO ORDER IN LOW POWER ONLY 


No High Pressure or Nickel-Steel Barrels Made. No Ex* 

periment Work Done. No Reloading Tools made, re-made 

or repaired. .22 Barrels relined, all lengths, $6.00 

22. Caliber Ballard Action Target Rifles a Specialty 
All Hand Made, Cost $50 and Up 


(Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply) 














CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 




















Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, Trade mark 
and Copyright Cases, Patents obtained in U. S 
Foreign Countries. Trade marks regis 
and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O’BRIEN 
PATENT LAWYER 


Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building 
Phone Main 2853. 


DENVER, COLORADO. 

















BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 














The Motor Camping Book 


By Elon Jessup 


Just the thing for the 
Sportsman and Camper 
Contains all the practical methods and 
types of equipment used in motor camp- 
ing, with numerous photographs and 
drawings, 100 illustrations and maps. 


Sent postpaid for $3.10 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


DENVER, COLO. 




















Just say, “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life” 





DENVER 


Tust write: 





COLO. 


“I saw your ad in Outdoor Mife.”- 
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